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TO PABBNTS AND TEAOBERS. 'I 



In the following pages I have attempted to expis 
in simple language, and bj? familiar illuBtrationB fitted* 
for the comprehension of boys and girls, the meaning 
and limits of liberty, law, government, and human 
righte; and tlins to make intelligible to them the polit- 
ical principles on which our ejstem of government in 
the United States is founded. 

Tlie book grew ont of an attempt, in a few letters, to 
iustract my oldest son in the political knowledge which 
every American boy ought to possess to fit him for the 
duties of citizenship. I found my subject much larger 
tlian I at firet imagined ; but interest in the attempt led 
me on, and what was begnn originally for one boy is 
here printed for the use of others. I have retained the 
familiar and direct stylo which one naturally uses in 
addressing a boy, because thus I hope more easily to in- 
terest young people in the subject. 

I believe that free government is a political applica- 
tion of the Christian theory of life; that at the base of 
the ropiibUcan system lies t\\c GioVi.e^^'i^'e.", ^>^^ '^^** 
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TO PARENTS AMD TEACHERS. 



be a. good citizen of the United States one ought to 
be imbued with the spirit of Christianity, and to believe 
in aiid act upon the teachings of Jesus. He condemned 
self-seeking, covetousness, hypocrisy, class distinctionB, 
envy, maUce, nndue and ignoble ambition ; and he in- 
culcated self-restraint, repression of the lower and 
meaner passions, love to the neighbor, contentment, 
gentleness, regard for the rights and happiness of oth- 
ers, and respect for the law. 

It seems to me that the vices he condemned are those 
also which are dangerous to the perpetuity of repub- 
lican government ; and that the principles ho inculcated 
may be properly need as tests of tho merits of a political 
system or a public policy. In this spirit I have written, 
believing that thus " government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people," can be most clearly justi- 
fied and explaiued. 

Au-iMB, New Jebset, Dec., 1875, 
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WALTER NORDHOFF 




Kt Deab Bot, 

Yon nre now Bixteen; in five yeare you 
will have the right and duty to vote not only for {or 
against) persona, but also upon measures of public pol- 
icy. I should like you to vote and perform the other 
duties of citizenship intelligently, and not ignorantly; 
and to do this it is necessary tiiat you shall understand 
something of the principles upon which our government 
was established, and upon which, of course, it ought to 
be conducted. Thia is the more necessary, because, if 
you are right, you will sometimes be in the minority, 
and when the right cause is in the minority, it is of 
great importance that its adherents shall be able to givo 
pertinent and convincing reasons for their course: for 
thus only can a minority hope to become a majority. 
In ft free state every great political struggle is a contest 
of principles ; and you have only to read such a book 
■s the Debates between Lincoln and Douglas to see of 
what extreme importance to freedom and constitutional 
government is the ability to comprehend for yom-self, 
and to expose clearly to others, the fundamental princi- 
ples of free government. 

Moreover, you mnst ontlerstand that to the citizen of 
» iree BtatBj politics concern \iieTOS^v^& \ 
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sense with the liberty and the prosperity of the people, 
which are sure to be affected by bad laws — and bad 
laws are often adopted with the best motives, and urged 
and supported by men who are as truly patriotic and 
benevolent as they are ignorant. 

It is one of the great merits of our political system in 
the United States that, though it appeara at first view 
complicated, it is in fact suflSciently simple to be under- 
stood by all the citizens. In what follows I mean to ex- 
plain to you the general principles on which free gov- 
ernment rests, and the manner in which those principles 
are applied in our own country ; and I shall try to do 
this in such a way that, with a little attention and study, 
you will, I hope, be able to understand all that is need- 
ful. 

At the foundation of all government is Socxety, and 
of this I must fii-st tell you something. 




1. Gtod does not appear to have created men by cliance^ 
for we find all roankiad to possess certain qualities, fiiculties, 
and desires, which move and rule them, whether they are sav- 
figes or call themselves civilized, and whether they are black, 
brown, yellow, or white. 

2. One of the principal and most important qnalities of 
mankind is grcgariouaness. This means that men have a 
propensity to gather in flocks or herds ; a propensity also 
of many animals, as sheep, cattle, horses, blackbirds, elephants, 
and some monkeys. This desire for the society of their kind 
leads animals to go in droves — as the buffaloes upon the plains ; 
and it collects savage men into tribes, and civilized men into na- 
tions, which are only laiger and more highly organized tribes, 

3. But as man has received from God qualities, facnlties, 
and desires which the beasts have not, men are able to do 
something more than herd together ; and the rudest tribe of 
savages has laws or rules for the conduct of its members 
which the most highly developed society of apes or black- 
birds or elephants of which we know is without. 

4. Animals hare, 1, desire to live; 2, desire for sufficient 
food ; 3, desire to propagate their kind and to protect their 
young ; and, 4, desire to avoid pain, and to live, therefore, in 
the circumstances for which their natnro best fits them ; in 
other words, to be comfortable. When yon see more of men, 
you will discover that some men are very mnch like animals, 
and have no aspirations or desires which can not properly bo 
ranged under the above heads. Such a man I do not want 
you to he. 

& Besides the (iesue6_wtich_w6 ba.\gi m twrnaa-'ro. y-^ 
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beasts, and whicli arc necesRarj to ua in order to preeerra 
our species from extinction, God Las given men other deairea, 
and faculties which, if they wish, they may use for their fnl- 
fillmenL These higher quahtiea of our lives are not needed 
for the mere prcservation of life. Some of those which by 
general consent are regarded as the highest, lead inevitably to 
the lessening of many of our pleasures, and not unfrequently 
to the surrender of an individual's comfort, happiness, and 
even life, to increase, aa he may believe, the welfare of his 
fellow-men. Looking at these higher motives, desires, and 
aspirations, and at the degree in which they interfere with 
the happiness or comfort of the body alone, it is reasonable 
to believe, what Jesus taught, that men have something im- 
mortal, destined to live on after the body periahes, and capable, 
after its release from the body, of still greater development 
and higher enjoyments. This something we call the Soul. 

6. Take notice that the soul of man ahould not obey the 
law of living, but the law of duty. For instance, of all the 
friends of your father and mother who aerved in the late 
great war, there was not one who, if he had obeyed the mere 
law of living — the animal instinct of self-preservation — would 
not have remained at home, and pursued his usual calling, in 
comfort, with his family about lam, and hia wealth increasing. 
Instead of that they abandoned their professions, broke up 
the careers they had planned for themselves, left their fam- 
ilies and their comfortable homes, and undertook to face hard' 
ships to which they were unaocuatomcd, and not a few died 
on the field of battle. They did and suffered thus, not to 
benefit themselves, or to gratify any of the deairea or passions 
which men have in common with the beasts, but in the hope 
of helping to maintain a form of government which they be- 
lieved to be pre-eminently calculated to elevate mankind, and 
increase the happiness of their fellows. A buffalo would be 
incapable of such motives t if ho fought, it would be from 
greed for food, from a desire for a more comfortable lodg- 
meat, out ot jealouej, or in self-defense, supplemented event' 
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7. A creature believing lumself to possess an immorlal pnrt,' 
or sou!, destined to survive the body, would reasonably seek ta, 
prepara this immortal part for the conditions nnder which it 
is to exist. And as the future life is, as we are taught, to bo 
lived without the help of the body, it is evident that training 
the soul or spirit consists in increasing by cultivation our ca- 
pacity for those enjoyments which do not depend upon the 
body. To curb the body, therefore, and keep it under con- 
trol, to restrwn the lower passions — those which we have in 
common with beasts — and to weed out of ourselves envy, 
greed, spite, covetousness, jealousy, hypocrisy, ill-temper — all 
tending to disregard for the rights of others — would appear, 
aside from the commands and instructions of religion, to be 
the reasonable and prudent course of every man who bdieva ■ 
himself to have an immortal part, or soul. Jl 

8. But God has bo made the world, and so formed maiffl 
kind that they naturally and inevitably respect and csteeni ■ 
most highly those who most consistently act upon this theory 

of life. The whole world is combined to honor Washington ; 
and it is equally unanimous in execrating a merely vulgar and 
selfish trader or politician. 

9. Now I wish you to remember, as a fundamental thuth 
IN AMERICAN POLITICS, that thc course of life which is thus 
calculated to fit your immortal part for the future and spirits 
nal life is also that course which will make you a good citizen 
of the United States. 

10. To be a good citizen means not merely that you shall 
give such prudent obedience to the laws as would keep you 
out of jail. It means that yo« shall in all parts of your life 
live moderately and virtuously ; that you shall " love your 
neighbor as yourself," and therefore do him no wrong ; that 
yon shall pursue your aims in life with such moderation as 
to avoid interfering with the happiness of others ; that yon 
shall endeavor by your actions, whenever occasion serves, to 
benefit your fellow-men : for selfishness breeds selfishness, . 
covetousness corrupts those who te\io\i \t, saiX'iyeft.'^ ««& 
ooljr be ma/ntained among a people 'kVq ■^■twi'an.ft wJi-^asew 
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fice, and to wliom. a virtnous life seems more importaat than 
mere selfish success. 

11. To be a good man is your first duty as an American ; 
but you ought also, if possible, to he a wise citizen, and to 
that end jou should understand what are the proper powers 
aud the proper limitations of government ; what can not as 
well aa what can be done by law. For some of the most 
foolish and injurious laws on our statute-hooka have been 
enacted by good men with a sincere desire to increase the 
happiness of thoir fellow-beings. Wc come then, next, to 
the consideration of Liberty and the Province of Law, 



11. 

OF LIBERTY, AMD THE PROVINCE OF LAW. 

12. You enjoy liberty when you may say and do whatever 
pleases you and does not injure other persona. If every human 
being were endowed with infallible judgment as to the efleet 
of his acts on others, and strength of purpose to avoid every 
thing that could injure his fellow-men, laws would be needless. 

13. But as the judgment of men is fallible and their strength 
varies, and aa all men do not think alike, it has been found 
necessary in almost all societies, however rudely organized, to 
declare what shall be held injurious ; and not only this, but 
to declare penalties for such injurious acts. Bear in mind, 
however, that political laws can cover only a part and not the 
whole duty of man ; and that there is no lower or meaner 
rogue than he who studies the law merely to keep out of its 
clutehoB. 

14. The Congress which sat from December, 1873, to June 
23, 1874, enacted five hundred and fifty new laws, of which 
two hundred and thirty-six were general laws, and three hun- 
dred and fourteen private laws. Many of our state legiala- 
tnreB are quite aa industrious aa Congress ; and the multipU- 

g^ft*n of laws bos become a curse to l\ie coraitv^, Mii^aa i. 
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vtendency to bring into contempt, not only tho laws, but tiw 
who make thejn, 

15. Considering the prttpi-'H:*itj of men to multiply laws,' 
and, often with good intentions, to legislate upon sabjecta 
which do not come properly within the limits of law, it is 
proper to tell you that : Laws should bo few in number and 
simple in structure ; they should rigidly avoid granting special 
privileges or immunities to individuals, but should be genera! 
in their application ; and tbey ought never to interfere with 
the Hherty of men to move about peaceably from place to 
place ; to discuss freely pubUc affairs and questions ; to en- 
gage in whatever boncst occupation pleases them ; to pro- 
duce whatever seems to them most suitable ; and to exchange 
what they have produced where tbey pleaae, and for what 
they most desire. These limitations of the law-making power 
no doubt seem to you so simple and so evidently jnat that 
yon will wonder they need to be specified ; but in fact there 
is in every legislative body a constant propensity to overstep 
these limits — a tendency which the united efforts of all tho 
wisest men in any state or in the whole country can not en- 
tirely resist, It was noticed by an eminent English writer 
that almost all modem reforms in Europe have been made, 
not by enacting new laws, but by repealing a great mass of 
old ones. 
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III. 

OF GOVERNMENTS. 



i<l. Governments may he said to be necessary evils, theill 
necessity arising out of the selfishness and stupidity of n 

17. They arc of different kinds: Despotisms, where tbfll 
will of one man is the law ; oligai'chies, where a few 
the laws for those subordinate to them ; and free or popular ] 
governments, where the lavja ate maie \)^ 'iifc ■"^aai^wi, « ' 
jm^ by persons they select for tWt ijuT^oai. 



18. In reading hJatory, you will discover that the leaa in- 
telligent and more selfish a nation was, the more despotic 
wae its government, and the more arbitrary and vexatious its 
laws ; and that as the general average of virtue and intelli- 
gence in a nation increased, in the Banie degree its govern- 
ment and laws became milder and more just. It is equally 
true that a nation which has enjoyed an excellent government 
may, by the corruption of ita morals, and the consequent 
increase of selfishness and ignorance, lose this, and have im- 
posed on it a worse, and even the worst form of government. 
Thus I wish you to believe that it is only by maintaining, 
and even elevating, the standard of virtue and intelligence 
among our people that we can preserve our free institutions. 

19. Hence the importance that you should be a good citi- 
zen, in the largest sense ; for the example of each tells upon 
all who surround him. If, when you become a man, you 
should be dishonest, unscrupulous, regardless of others' rights, 
covetous of wealth or distinction to the injury of others, en- 
vious, in any way base, your course would help to demoralize 
and debauch the unthinking and weak, which means the 
larger part of those who surround you. This is the reason 
why the course of'life of the notorious James Fisk was pe- 
culiarly hateful to good citizens; his own life. they would 
have troubled themselves little about, hut the influence of his 
career was pernicious and degrading upon the whole country. 
This is the reason, too, why Napoleon III. drew on himself 
in an especial manner the bitter dislike of thoughtful men 
and women ; why we abhor a political demagogue, a swindler 
in office, or a merely ostentatious rich man : because their 
bad example is contagious, infects the weaker part of those 
who see the spectacle, degrades public opinion, and makes 
vice less odious, and virtue and self-restraint less important 
in the general mind. On the other hand, the example of 
probity, of faithfulness to duty and to principle, in the low- 
est citizen, is valuable and important because it wins general 

rmpect, not merely lor the man, but for those virtues of which 
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IV. 

OF TEE PHIMABT AJm JmOESSABT FimCTIONS 
OF GOVERNMENT. 

BO. The primary and necessary foactions of any govenj-' 
ment are to maintain Uie peace and to administer justice, 
wbicli means to protect tlie orderly and law-abiding part of 
the people in the enjoyment of life and property and against 
the attacfce of the disorderly and law-breaking. Necessarily 
it has also to collect frona the people, in the manner most 
equal and least oppressive, the money needed to pay the of 
ficere charged with these dnties. 

21. Where the average of virtue, intelligence, and self-re- 
str^t is high among a people, their government needs to 
terfere but little in their affairs. Where this average is h 
government always interferes more, by means of police, armies, 
and vexatious regulations. This arises from the fact that, 
peace, order, and the security of life and property 
gatded as the moat precious and necessary posseaaions by' 
every people, and to secure these, men and nations are gen- 
erally ready to give up a large measure of political liberty, 
and to suffer many other and minor evils, such as high taxa- 
tion. On this plea the French people were induced to accept 
Napoleon as the " savior of society," and the common excuse 
for a despotism is that it is necessary to maintain order ; 
which nevertheless it does not maintain, except temporarily, 
and at the monstrous cost of increasing the ignorance ant' 
helplessness and diminishing the virtue and public spirit 
the nation, and thus in the end increasing tremendously the 
caoBcs of disorder. Napoleon HI. held France by the throat 
for eighteen years, and all the naeaner sort of mankind glori- 
fied him as the wisest of rulera ■, \>iit ev^lecn -jcm* tiW^ws*^- 
the greatest presumable amouiA o^ SiWix&ct,-^'« 
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not have left France as poor, dcbtrridden, humiliated, and 
moralized as it is to-day. 

22. In our own country, since the late war, the Fedi 
Goveminent has heen allowed to intcrfore in the local affaire 
of some of the atatcs, whose citizens had not sufficient puhli( 
virtue and self-reatraint to maintain order among themselves, 
I wish you to believe that su.eh forcible interference of the 
Federal Government, except for special, temporary, and ex- 
traordinary occaaioDB, as to qnell a sudden riot, is unwise and 
dangerous : because it debases pubhc spirit, and enervates the 
orderly part of society, whoso highest duty it is to rule and 
to pttniah wrong-doers. It would be far wiser to let a state, 
or even half-a-dozen states, sufier froro misgovemment until 
the orderly part of their communities learned the necessity 
of forming and maintaining a good administration. Cali- 
fornia would to-day be in a chaotic condition had its early 
settlers been taught to depend upon the Federal Government 
for protection in their local concerns. But these, having 
home violence and lawlessness as long as they could, and 
finding no outside power at hand to help them, at last took 
affairs into their own hands — where such affairs properly 
belonged — hanged the worst criminals, banished others, and 
formed a stable and very highly public-spirited community, 
which, while largely composed of the rudest elements, yet 
developed, as the direct result of this experience, in a singa- 
larly great degree the spirit of obedience to and respect for 
law, which is the essence of what we call pubUc spirit. 

23. In like manner the city of New York was for many 
years ruled at Albany, on the plea that it was unsafe to allow 
the citizens to take chatge of their local affairs. But under 
the Albany nile corruption and disorder constantly increased ; 
and it was left in the end for the people of the city to releaae 
themselves by their own effort from the control of the Ring ; 
and they were actually able to do this, even after the cormp- 
tionists had for years debauched public sentiment, and when 

ti)e Ring were at the height of tl\eir power, and beheved 
thotasclres secara in its possession. ■ 
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24. It ia only where the people have public spirit enough to 
resent wrong, and to give vigorous and instant support to the 
officers of juatiee, that govemmonts can be efficient ; and it is 
true that no government will be just, economical, or efficient 
unless the general opinion of the people requires that it ahall 
be ao. Rulers are only meii ; the poaaession of power easily 
demoralizes the best and wisest of men ; and no ruler will long 
be jnat, efficient, honest, or respectable, who does not feel and 
fear the force of public indignation ; nor will roguea fear the 
laws, unless they are aaaured that the mass of citizens will vig- 
oroualy demand the prompt enforcement of the laws. 

25. Thus the city of New York has lonir sufiered from tho 
depredations of the criminal part of its population, because the 
courts have too often been corrapt, and the administration of 
the law waa lax. A murderer or highway robber, caught red- 
handed, who waa allowed to lie in jail for a year before trial, 
and to carry hia case through all the courts on appeal, knew 
that his offense would be forgotten before hia puniahment 
came ; and his fcnow-eriminala, seeing panbhment long de- 
layed and frequently evaded, were encouraged in their vicious 
careers. Thus crime was foatcred. But acroaa the Hudson, in 
New Jersey, the courts are more rigorous; and the efiect of 
prompt justice was shown, some years ago, in a case of bur- 
glary. The hurglara, New-Yorkora by residence, were caught; 
the grand jury, which happened to be in session, found a true 
bill against them ; they were at once brought to trial ; and in 
eleven days after their burglary were sentenced to thirty years 
in state prison and safely lodged in the Trenton Prison, with 
no hope of pardon. There was not a burglary for several years 
in the neighborhood. 

SO. Back of all laws and all authority must lie a belief that ^M 
in tho last resort every citizen will defend his own righta ^M 
Ton can not put a corporal'a guard at every man's door. The "^B 
thief or robber at bottom never fears the law and the goyem- 
ment nearly as much aa he does the right arm and courage of 
the man he aeeka to injure. This ia sViysn -^VCTfeNvSi'^a 'aax 
'try, any even inconBidctabVei \>o47 ol cv^-aat*. >sk"s 
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suffered themselves to be robbed, whether on tlte highway or bj 
rings of swindling politiciana. When, on one occasion, three 
masked robbers were able to plunder a railroad train fidl of 
unresisting passengers in MiBSonri, other highway robberies 
were presently reported from the same region. The despera- 
does were encouraged in their careers by the quiet submission 
of their victims. They did not greatly fear the law ; and a 
Mngle shot from a brave citizen would have checked them more 
immediately than the whole power of the government unsup- 
ported by the citizens. In Montana, in the early days of its 
settlement, the territory for a time lay subject to a powerful 
robber band, whose members had the audacity even to ride 
into shops in Helena, in open day, on horseback, and demand 
tribute from the shopkeepers. They had no dread of police 
or troops, because the people saffered their exactions without 
resistance. But one day a courageous shopkeeper shot dead 
the robber who rode into his store — and that single act, arous- 
ing the citizens, caused the speedy extirpation of the robbers. 

27, Immediately after the late war the newly emancipated 
negroes were threatened with various aggressions from the in- 
tolerant and ignorant part of the Southern whites ; and hav- 
ing been long slaves, they did not at first assert their rights. 
Attempts were made by the United States Government to de- 
fend them ; but this was soon seen to be impossible ; and had 
they not presently learned to defend themselves, society must 
have perished in those states, in spite of the efforts of one of 
the most powerful govemments in the world, and of a whole 
bookful of laws and penalties enacted by Congress, Fortu- 
nately for the country, the negroes soon learned their duty in 
this respect Indeed, they presently became aggressive ; and 
wherever it is understood that they have the courage to strike 
back, their persecutions have ceased. 

28. It is only where the mass of the people resent the viola- 
V and order, and are prompt in coming to the help 

B to enforce the laws and put down wrong-doers, 
e government is secure, "Where the people are care- 
ait readily to wrong, tW \aw aooa isifc iaXft ^"^ 
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r6pute,TigIit3 are invaded, and disorders are enconraged. HcQce 
in a free commuaity the citlzena can not delegate to police or 
other law officers the whole duty of maintaining peace and or- 
der; they must hold themselves ready at all timea to assist \>y 
their countenance, and if need he hy their personal efforts, the 
officers whom they have charged with the executiou of the 
laws. This does not imply the obligation or the right of citi- 
zens to take the law into their own hands ; but that they most- J 
promptly insist on the proper officers doing their duty, and if^ 
need be help them, acting under their authority. 



OF 80ME OTHER FUNCTIONS OF GOVESNMEyT. 

29. The primary and necessary functions of government ar^.V 
as I told you in the last section, to maintain the peace and exo^ 
cute Justice between the different members of society. 

30. Under this head come the army, navy, police, a 
conduct of official intercourse with foreign nations, and in oiu 
country with Indian tribes — whom we have always treated a 
foreign nations, by which course we have retarded their a ' 
vance into civilization, and caused endless Indian ^ 
constant corruption. 

31. But all civilized governments are chained with yet othCT-l 
duties, which, it has been found, they can perform, if not i: 
better yet in a more uniform .and convenient manner thUftl 
private citizens, and which are also incidentally of pohtic^fl 
importance. These duties are ; to conduct the poafroffico- 
by which intercourse by letters, and the dissemination q£fl 
printed information, is made u.niform!y easy and cheap »" ' 
over the country ; the public or free education of youth ; 
maintenance of a lightrhouse system; the protection and 
provement of harbors ; a large body of scientific observations 
which require to be conducted 6yalema.\ic(i\^ 'iL'a.'na^ «. ^«iS. 

■ -r of years in order tft.])flA(tojJ*te'i3^ ^M^^ 
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and the recording of deeds, which are the tokens of owner 
eliip in land ; the caro of the public health, and the prevention 
or abolition of nuisances, and quarantine or the meana to keep 
out infectious diseases ; the caie of roads and bridges ; and 
some others. 

32. Some of these matters we leave to the Federal Govern- 
tneut ; othera are assigned to the states ; and others yet are 
deputed by these to the city and county govemmcnta. 

83. I wish you to remember that private enterprise would 
probably perform all these offices as well, and many better 
than the govemnient. For example, in California and Nevada, 
Wella-Fargo's eipress has for many years carried letters, be- 
cause the public there believed that it would eonyey them more 
rapidly and securely than the post-offlce, and was willing to pay 
an extra rate for the security. But over the whole country it 
is doubtful if the mails would be delivered with the some gen- 
eral uniformity of speed and regularity and cheapness by pri- 
vate persons as by the government ; and this is the legitimate 
excuse for the existence of the postK>ffice. 

34. Because we assign to the government some duties, there- 
fore, which private citizens could and often would perform in 
a better manner than the government, this does not prose that 
the government ought to extend such operations and intrude 
into the great field of private enterprise. And yet, you must 
know, there is a constant tendency toward such extension. 
Thus it is muntained by some persons that the government 
ought to become a carrier of parcels, and thus assume the 
functions of an express company. Others wish it to take pos- 
Bession of the tej^^ph lines ; yet others imagine that it ought 
to own and manage the railroads. Various reasons load men 
to these notions — such as inopatience under delays or incon- 
veniences ; disappointed business rivalries ; hopes of gain by 
selling out at a largo price to the government ; n liking for 
grand operations, such as the government alone can carry on ; 
and a vague and ignorant belief that the government can really 
transact basinesa better than private persons. 
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^Tmonld be atrictly confined to its proper functions, and whj wv^^^f 
ebould oppose all attempts to imposo upon it otber duties^^^H 
which he ontside of these : Ist It would have to increase very^^^f 
greatly its staff of Bcrvanta, which increaaea the patronage, ^^^ 
which means the power of bribery, possessed by the ndera; 
and their mcaas of corrupting the people, and thus encroach- 
ing upon our libertiea. 2dly, It would greatly increase the 
amount of money to be handled by the government, and thus 
make the possession of power tempting to bad men, which is 
another means toward the corruption of the people. 3dly, It 
would make the people dependent, and deprive them of incen- 
tives to ingenuity and enterprise, and lead them tfl look to 
some power outside of tbemselvee for the management of their 
daily lives. All these are serious evils ; and if we had to choose, 
it would be far wiser to turn the post^ffice, roads, lightrhousea, 
the public education, and all other matters of that kind over 
to private enterprise, than to aUow the government to assume 
still other functions, such as telegraphing and carrying expres 
parcels, or managing the railroads. 

36. It is of the utmost importance to the perpetuity of free^ 
government that the people should be left to do for Ihemselvea 
whatever they can, without the interference of the government. 
Free government is not, at any given time, the most convenient, 
as I shall show you further on ; hut it has this transcendent 
merit, that under it alone can abuses be cured without revolu- 
tion or the disorganinatJon of society. For instance, the peo- 
ple are just now agitated about the abnse of power by rail- ^^ 
roads. We shall remedy this class of evils, slowly no doubty^^l 
bat sorely, and without revolution ; but in a despotic govemi^^| 
ment the railroad question would perhaps upset the goverB-^^| 
ment; and it would at any rate become raised up with the 
question of the existence of the government itself. We in the 
United States may not, at any time, have all the physical con- 
veniences which we might have for a while if the government 
did every thing for us; but we have the means of peaceful 
progress ; the certainty that we aliEiVl dowX'j \iv*j wss^-j w5iv% 
O^e difficuJttes which prosa uvoii aW tiW-iftiai. tis4Jtf«« !^«^v 
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and solve them witliout revolation — which means, without per- 
manent injury to eociety. 



VI. 



I OF TEE USBFUmrESS AM) THE INOONVENIENOE 
OF FREE OOVEBNMENT. 
u 



37. What we call a free government, one in which the peo- 
lie rule, and in which much is left to the people, has therw- 

ire this extremely important advantage, that it forces them 
I be self-helpful ; and obtains peaceful progresa, not hy the 
costly and after all ineffective interference of the government, 
but by the only permanent means, the determination of the 
people themselves. Thus government " of the people, for the 
people, and by the people," educates a nation in courage, en- 
terprise, a strong sense of duty, self-restraint, the habit of obey- 
ing law, and the capacity and readiness to act together for pub- 
lic ends. Free government is a school of all the manly virtues. 

38. It works also another and equally important result: It 
mMntains peace amid change, and allows the reform of evils 
without resort to revolution ; because where the whole people 
take part in electing their rulers and law-makers, all feel equally " 
bound by the laws at any time enacted, and if any feel these 
laws oppressive, they get patience from the knowledge that 
oprai discussion will in time bring its remedies. Under a des- 
potic government wrongs can be righted only by violence and 
revolution. Under a free gov-emment like ours, all wrongs can 
be righted by argument. Hence the freest government is hke- 
ly to be the most peaceable, orderly, and permanent 

39. Our own history, compared with the history of other 
nations, proves this to be true. "We enjoyed unbroken peace 
at home for more than seventy-five years, from the acknowl- 
edgment of our independence to the year 1861, and in that 
time were engaged in hnt two insignificant foreign wars. 

rfa Moreover, the war of th.e rebeWion coiAi ue.\ex>sB.NtSiK5- 
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pened had the wholo people of the Southern States been al- 
lowed to vote for or against secession and rebellion — had freo 
goremment existed, that is to st^j, in those states. For that 
part of the people who were then slaves would have vot«d j 
nnanimoualy against secession ; and with free and fair discua- i 
uon — such as would have been had the negroes strengthened I 
the Union vote — no state would have cast a majority for sa- I 
cession, least of all South Carolina, a majority of whose pe<^ I 
pie were blacks. 

41. Free government ia troublesome to its citizens, because ' 
it imposes upon every man duties of a public nature, to which 
he must give time and intelligent thought In the measure 
that all the people thus give up time and thought to their po- 
litical duties, in the same degree will their govemroent bo just- . 
1y and honestly administered. Gross selfishness, such as Icadsa 
men to abandon their political and public duties, in order to 4 
devote their whole time and energies to their own affairs or 
pleasures, is therefore, as I have already several times pointed 
out to you, a disgraceful and dangerous vice in the citizen of 

a repubhc 

42. A despotism, like that from which France so long suf- 
fered, is easily endurable to the meaner kind of men, because 
it saves them from thought upon, matters concerning the gen- 
eral welfare. A despotic ruler, moreover, is apt to attend care- 
fully to the minor conveniences of the people : ho provides 
public baths for them ; regulates arbitrarily the price of pro- 
visions ; prohibits monopolies — except those he himself en- 
joys ; and in many ways does for them, wastefully, and with 
their money — for of course he baa none of Lis own— what 
they ought to do and could do more cheaply for themselves. 
Meantime he thus makes them incapable of acting intelligently 
and effectively in great perils, disables them from remedying 
abuses, demoraliisos them by encouraging their sellishness and 
lore of pleasure, and thus prepares the way, logically, for some 
such great and disgraceful catastrophe as has left France hu- 
miliated, burdened with debt, with the loss of a. Iw^t i^wA. tA 

r territory, and, worse than all, wi\.\i & ■po^v^aiiAJOTi ms&\. ^fti 
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Belf-govemment, after eighteen years of what a multitude o 
ehortrsighted people pronounced a " splendid reign." 

iae and beneficent despot may for a time greatly 
and rapidly increase the material welfare of a people ; by hia 
power to command obedience, he may, if ho lives long enoogh, 
impose upon them new habits of thought and action, or even 
a different civilization ; but it is always at the expense of 
qualities which are absolutely necessary to the life of a nation, 
and with the result of leaving his subjects unable to maintain 
the existence of society if the despotic head should be sudden- 
ly removed, or if the state should suffer serious attack from 
■without Doubtless the Incas greatly benefited the Peruvians, 
among whom Ihey introduced some important arts of civilizar 
tion. But under the despotic rule they established, a handful 
of Spaniards not only overthrew the government, but when 
they had conquered the rulers, the people, too long the subjects 
of despotism, lay prostrate at their feet, and, being subjugated, 
perished from the earth. 

44. Thus nations, as well aa individuals, need liberty and re- 
sponsibihty to make them strong. A boy who is coddled by 
his parents ; who sits behind the stove in winter when others 
are playing in the snow ; who lies late abed, and has his 
pockets full of candy ; who must not go into the water until 
he can swim ; and whose precious life and health are the ob- 
jects of his own and his parents' incessant solicitude, may look 
with pity upon his neighbor, who runs about barefooted, gets 
up early to feed the cows, has few clothes and no candy, and 
must work for his food ; but all human experience and history 
show that the hardier boy haa by far the best chance of be- 
coming a useful man, and making an honorable figure in tho 
world. His early life has been full of inconveniences, and 
perhaps dis^reeables ; but the overcoming of these has hard- 
ened his frame, trained his will, strengthened tho moral side 
of his nature, and prepared him thus to withstand trials and 
temptations under which his tenderly nurtured neighbor would 

Cw-isk-^ou to tiike notice l\ia\, ftieie ate in eswsj 
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eonntry a great many persons to whom the duties and respon- 
aibilitieB of citizenship are irksome ; and who, too ignorant oi 
thooghticss to see the ev'A result a of dependence on a govern- 
ment, seek to avoid temporary evils and inconveniences by 
delegating to the government greater powers, and seeking to 
establish it as a kind of earthly Providence, to guard their pri- 
vate afiaire, and make their lives easier. 

46. Thus we in this conntry do not yet know how best ti 
manage our railroads ; and these powerful corporations in sonieV 
cases have oppressed parts of ou.r population. There are peO"-! 
pie who seek to cure this evil by making the Federal Goveng 
ment take possession of the railroads, or by making it b 
new lines. They would, to avoid a temporary inconvenience^ 
put the transportation of products into the hands of the gov- 
ernment; forgetting that government does not transact even 
its legitimate work economically and efficiently, and that to 
put the vast business of transportation into its hands would be 
to corrupt it, to give it the means of corrupting and abusing 
the people ; to give to a bad ruler monstrous power, sure to 
be wickedly used ; and, after all, to secure no advantage which 
can not be got by other and safer means, 

47. In like manner a persistent effort has been made to pii£>1 
the business of telegraphing into the hands of the Federal^ 
Government. Not only would the purchase of the present 
lines be very costly, and their mani^enient by the government 
most certainly less satisfactory than now, but this scheme 
would greatly increase the number of office-holders, and con- 
sequently the means of corrupting the people. What ia of J 
yet greater moment, it would give to the party in p< 
tire control over the pubUc news, and enable a weak o 
scnipnlooa ruler to poison the very sources of public 
by giving false or partial reports of passing events, thus making 
the people incapable, in an important emergency, of forming 
a jnst opinion of the conduct or misconduct of their rulers, 

48. In France, Napoleon went but one step further w' 
regulated the price of bread, and forced bakcw to wiU a) 

' fcf hiiaself. No doubl it. was & couvraHBTOWi ^ 
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^^^ man to get his bread for less than it was worth, but it demo^^^ 
ized him, and helped to make him and the whole population 
incapable of independent and judicious political action. 

49. In Bome of our citiea the city governments own the mar- 
ket apaces where proviaiona are sold, as though there were any 
more reason for thus controlling tlie market for meat than for 

i dry-goods. But the«e market-places which are owned by a 
iiaty are generally liltby, shamefully mismanaged, and a source 
iof political corruption ; while those in private hands are clean 
iod well-managed. 
\ —— • 
; OF TEE DIFFERENT PARTS OF A QOVBRNMENT. 
60. Government falls naturally into three different depart- 
ments : That part which makes the laws ; that which executes 
them, or carries them into effect; and that which administers 
justice, or interprets the laws between man and man. 
61. In a rudely organized society or tribe, the chief or head 
man assumes aU these functions : he gives orders, which are 
the laws ; he enforces these orders ; and he aits as judge in 
disputes between members of the tribe. Under any despot- 
ism, the ruler esercises the same powers as the chief of a tribe 
of savages ; bnt necessarily he acts through agenta, his favor- 
ites, who make life still less tolerable to the subjects. 

63, In order to maintain a free or popular government, it is 
necessary that these powers sliall he lodged in different hands; 
that the body which makes tlic laws shall have nothing to do 
with their enforcement ; and that the judges shall bo a body 
independent of both the legislative and the executive branches 
of the government. Where this division of powers is well es- 
tablished and carefully guarded, if at the same time the nation 
has sufficient inteUigence and public spirit to hold the rulers 
it chooses to a strict account, a people's liberties are reasonably 
aecure, and tbej ace able to make tlie« gQ\«nwneiA_a»^^^^^ 
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and efficient as they pleaae to have it. For at the elections 
they are able to remove those legislators who enacted hwd laws, 
or that executive officer who carelessly or wickedly failed in 
the proper enforcement of th* laws. Thus the people not 
only rule, but are easily able to distinguish where the fault of 
misgovemment lies, and to apply the remedy. In our own 
government, this great division of powers is very clearly made : 
in the Federal Government, Congress enacts the hiws, but can 
not execute or enforce them ; the President enforces the laws, 
but he does Dot make them ; and the courta of the United ^^ 
States conatrue the Federal laws, and apply them in disputed ^^M 

There is a still further subdivision, which is of equal impoi*> '^^M 
tance to good government, unci which is called Dbcgntrau-^^H 

^ m 

^^^P OF DEOENTIiALIZATTOK ^^1 

1 63. It has been found advisable, by experience, to still far- 

ther subdivide the powers necessarily intrusted to govern- 
ment; to limit the general, or, as it is usually called, the cen- 
tral government, to the performance of cert«n offices or duties 
which apply equally to all parts of the nation ; and to confide 
other powers and duties, having only a local application, to sub- 
ordinate, but in their sphere independent governments. 

64. Thus, in our own system, the Federal Government at 
Washington exercises powers very strictly Imaitcd, leaving oth- 
ers to the state governments ; and yet others to the county 
and even to the township governments. 

55. This subdivision of power and authority is called Dk- 
CKNTaALizATios \ and experience haa shown that this political 
device is of extreme importance, for two reasons : First, it is n 
powerful and the best means of training a people to efficient 
political action and the art of aelf-gcneYraaea\.', »sA,w*kv-*i., 

L^g^ preaenU constant and impovtaivt bamtta Xo "Obs: c 
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ment of nilere upon the rights and libertiea of the nation 
every subdivision forming a stronghold of resistance by the 
people against unjust or wicked rulers. 

56. Take notice that any system of goveminent is excellent 
in the precise degree in which, it naturally trains the people in 
political indepettdeuce, and habituates them to take an active 
part in governing themselves. Whatever plan of government 
does this in a high degree is good — no matter what it may be 
called ; that which avoids thia is necessarily bad. 

57. France has for many years been a glaring example of a 
most vicious system of government, and this under the so-call- 
ed repubhc as well as under the empire, because her Repub- 
lican rulers, as much as her emperors, rejected decentralization 
and local self-government, and adhered to a system of central- 
ization, which made and makes liberty impossible. For in 
France the central government appoints all the local officers, 
and the condition there is as though the President of the Unitr 
ed States should appoint not only the postmasters, revenue 
and law ofSccrs, who are properly a part of the Federal execu- 
tive,- but also the governors of the st&tea, the mayors of cities, 
the supervisors of ooiintiea, and even the justices of the peace 
and local police. You do not need to think profoundly to see 
that independence and free government would bo imposaiblo 
under a system which thus removed the pettiest local officers 
from the censure and condemnation of their neighbors, and 
made them responsible only to the chief authority at Wash- 
ington. The first time we had a bad man in the presidential 
ciiaiT he would be tempted by the favorable circEmstances to 
play the part of Napoleon, and make himself master of the 
state. Nor could the people, without great difficulty, and prob- 
ably revolution, resist him. 

58. To make liberty secure, the powers and responsibilities 
of the executive ought to be plainly limited and defined ; and 
ought to be such, and no greater, that even a bad raau in the 
executive cbmr could not, during the term for which he is 

do serious detriment to the repubhc For eonstitutiotu 
" oncers, JTwt as laws 
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60. The executive is the head and mler of the political com- 
munity. He is so called because he executes or enforces the 
laws which the le^lative body enacts. With us the President 
ia the chief executive of the Unit»id States ; the governor is 
the executive head of a state; and the mayor is, or ought to 
be, the executive head of a city. 

60. I^rge powers are usually, and ought always to bo, given 
to an executive or ruler ; these powers should be, and in con- 
atjtutioual governments are, strictly limited; but within the 
limits fixed in the conatitution the ruler should have the ut- 
most discretion ; for thus only can he be held responsible for 
faithfully executing the duties of his office. ReaponsibHitif 
can never be greater than the authority given. Thus you can 
see that to tell a general to win a battle, and leave him to make 
his own plans, ia to fix upon him a large responsibility, because 
his authority ia practically unlimited. But to order him to 
win a battle according to certain plans imposed on him by a 
council of war would be to cramp and limit his powers, and 
in the same measure to lessen his responsibility — for, if he were 
beaten, he might justly say that the plan of action in accord- 
ance with which he was compelled to fight was not the best, 
and that defeat was not his fault, but the fault of the council, 
which impaired his liberty of action ; hence he would not 
probably exert himself to the utmost. 

61. One of the most vicious and dangerous defects in al 
scheme of government, therefore, is a mixed and ill-defined re- J 
Bponsibility, Thus if the executive is intrusted to two or 
more persons, confusion and corruption are sure to result, be- 
cause it is then impossible to fix the blame for misconduct 

A board or c< 



composed of a, number of persons is called, is certain to be 
both inefficient and comipt. This ia becanse it is more diffi- 
cult to bring several persons to a prompt decision than one ; 
and because the blajoe for inefficiency or misconduct is shiftr 
cd from one to the other, to the confusion of the public, whicli 
can not tell whom to punish. 

62. It is another vicious defect to take away from the ex- 
ecutive head the appointment of his subordinates, for he can 
not justly be held responsibio for the conduct of persons se- 
lected by others than himself ; and being deprived of what is 
of the essence of Just authority, he is pretty certain to lose that 
strong interest in the conduct of affairs which he is compelled 
to feel when the eyes of the people are fised upon him alone, 
and he in hia single person is held responsible for the admin- 
istration of the public business. 

63. In a well-ordered free government, therefore, the execn- 
tive head, being chosen for a speciHud time, and having duties 
and powers clearly defined and limited, ought to possess the 
power to appoint and remove his subordinates at will. In that 
case he can be justly held responsible by the people for the 
management of affairs, 

64. In our own Federal Government, the Senate has an ad- 
visory power in regard to appointments made by the Presi- 
dent (but none as to removals) ; and to that exteat the Senate 
is a part of the executive. This power was given in the Con- 
stitution, because those who framed that instrument were more 
fearful of the tyranny of a despotic executive than of the worse, 
because less responsible, tyranny of a numerous body like the 
Senate ; and believed it necessary to guard with especial care 
agMnst usurpation of power by the President. If they lived 
at this day, they would probably wish to remove even this 
slight check upon the appointing power, because they would 
see that there is but little reason to fear an attack upon our 
liberties by the President, who has a limited time to servo, 
and may be impeached for mi^ovemment; while it becomes 
constantiy more desirable to fix responsibihty for misgov- 

Ton a single person, in oidet ftaV t\iB ^wj^JS 
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more easily underataiid npon whom and how to visit the pim* 
ialuneot. 

65. During the administration of President Johnson, the' 
Congress adopted a "tenure of office" law, which prohibited 
removals from office by the President witLont the consent of' 
the Senate. The result was, however, not permanence 
but the removal of many good officers who had fallen under 
the President's dislike, and the appointment - - - 
incompetent men who were favorites of senators or representa- 
tives, and to get whom into place they persuaded the Senate 
to agree to removals. Thus the public service was debauched^ 
and yet the President was able to say that he had the cou]ite>^ 
nance of the Senate iu this work ; and blame could not be fast* 
ened upon him alone. A more wily and unacnipuloua Pre^ 
dent than Mr. Johnson might have very gravely injured, the pul>» 
lie service under this law, and slUl managed to escape blame, 

66. It is proper to repeat to you that the potoerg and authoT^ 
ity of the Sxeeutive under the Federal Constitution art so lim- 
ited thai even the worst man in that office can not, without 
expoging hitntelf to impeachment and removal, cause serioas 
harm to the republic during his term of office ; and that the 
unjnat exercise of the powers ivhich of right belong to him 
wonld make him so odious to the people that they would at 
the end of his term refuse to re-elect hira. The easiest way to 
defeat this proper result leould he to place checks upon him, 
which would make him irresponsible for misgovemment in the 
eyes of the people. 

67. Most of our state constitutions and many city charters 
are faulty in this, that they deprive the chief executive of the 
power to appoint even his most important subordinates. This 
is done on the plea that the people, who are made to elect 
these subordinates, have thus greater power ; but, as I shall 
show you farther on, this is a ^cat mistake, and the cause of 
constant corruption in our local politics. 

3 B a 
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X. 

OF POLITICAL PABTIES. 

68. In a free state there are Qsiially two political parties. * 

69. These have different names, but their motives are vaii 
pendent of names ; and it may be eaid that one of the tw83 
great parties in a free state is composed of men who desire 
change, and the other of men who cling to tliat which is. As 
temperaments differ, so men are either Whigs or Democrats, 
Democrats or Republicans, according as their characters lead 
tliem to be conservative, dreading change even when it is for 
the better, or progressive, welcoming change even if it b for 
the worse. 

70. There is, however, in every free state a third party, lit- 
tle beard of, without otganization, which does not seek office, 
holds no meetings, and owns no banners. It holds the bal- 
ance of power, and it silently decides the elections, and on the 
whole in the right way. Thia party is composed of the citi- 
zens who think for themselves, who look on at the strife little 
moved by partisan appeals, and on election day deposit their 
votes for the man or the policy which on the whole aj^eara 
to them likely to best further the good of the state. This 
party is the terror of professional politicians, and often their 
confusion. The larger it is in any community, the better will 
public affairs be managed, for it is this party which punishes 
inefficiency, comiption, or maladministration of any kind, de- 
feats the caucuses and scratches tickets when corrupt men are 
nominated. It is to this party I wish you to belong, whether 
you are a Democrat or a Republican. 

71. Party government is necessary in a free state. The or- 
ganization of political parties is the only means by which the 
sense of the peopie can be got at elections upon questions of 

^uUia poJic y ; and by party governmeiA otA^ can Tea^iisWi.- 
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^^ily be fixed npon political leaders, bo that those may receiTe 
approval or condemnation. A non-partisan government is the 
dream of weak and amiable men ; it belonj^ to an ideal con- 
dition, in which all men shall be unselfish, and sincerely de- 
sirous of the public good. In the present condition of man- 
kind, a non-partisan government — one in ■which both or all 
political party leaders should share — would be, and has been 
wherever it was tried, only an admirable and effective device 
to conceal corruption, because it becomes then the interest of 
the leaders of both parties to cover np wrong, both Laving 
their share of public plunder. Non-partisan boards were a 
favorite device of the New York City Ring. 

72. A political party appeals to the citizens with wliat we 
call a platform, which means a etatement of the policy it de- 
sires to see carried out. Necessarily it also nominates men to 
enforce this policy in case they are elected by the people. 

73. If party leaders always declared their opinions and in- 
tentions openly and honestly, and if they nominated only 
their most capable men, the duty of the citizen would be very 
simple. But a political platform is often an ingenious jumble 
of words, intended to attract men of opposite sentiments, and 
naturally candidates nominated on such platforms are not 
likely to be men famous for positive principles. In such 
eases the citizen has to choose the least of two evils, and take 
comfort in the thought that a country ia not badly oS in 
which the people do not find it necessary to decide upon vital 
principles. It is quit* certain that in a free government like 
ours inefficiency or corruption will be punished by the people 
just as soon as they become really dangerous to the nation. 
Reform of evils is a slow work in a free state ; because the 
mass of the people are engrossed in their own affairs, and 
conservative in their habits of thought, which means that they 
dislike great and sudden changes, even if they appear to be 
improvements. This spirit is an admirable one; though often 
inconvenient and sometimes costly, it gives stability to piolit- 
ical and social institutions ; and stalntilg U a taaia cowiiUoK 

If the people of flja "OKAfi&. %Va>J»_ ^jgSZ 
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slowly to the opinion that slavery ought to be extirpated. A 

beneficent despot might have eet the slaves free by a single 
niandat* ; but as he would have acted rcgardlcBs of the opin- 
ions of the mass of the people, his edict would probably have 
caused a revolution, or at least grave and long-continued dis- 
orders; whereas, in our slow republican way, we discussed 
the question for thirty years ; but when slavery struck at the ^^ 
national life, the nation presi^ntty consented to abolish tbOi^^l 

^^M WEO VOTE, AND WIIT. ^^H 

^^^K 94. Women, minors, paupers, and insane persons have ^^^^| 
^^Hgimeral no vote in the United States. ^^^| 

^^^ft Vs. In some countries the electoral franchise, aa the rigl^^^H 
' to vote is called, is still further limited to persona who can 

read and write, or to persons possessing a specified amount of 

property, or paying a cert«n annual rent for the premises 

they occupy. 

7fl. Property qualifications originally obtained in a nnmber 

of our states, but they have gradually been abolished. 

77. An educational qualification is proposed in some states, 
and will probably be adopted in many within the next few 
years. Where public or free schools are made accessible to 
the whole population, there would be no injustice in requiring 
that only those shall vote who can both read and write. 

78. Minors, or persons under age, and paupers are not al- 
lowed to vote because they are dependent ; and it is preenma- 
ble that they would vote under coercion, and not according to 
their independent judgment. Moreover, a person incapable 
of managing his privat* business ought not to have a voice or 
influence in public affairs. It is probable that women have ^h 
been denied the vote for the same reason — because the greatW^^H 
patt of them are in a dependent condition ; and the law hai^^^| 

t-aki'13 no note of exceptions in their case. ^^ 
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sneral manhood suflrage, which prevails in the United 
States, is required by justice, and is necessary to the perpetu- 
ation of peace in a community or nation. By Ida vuty each 
man has his influence upon those oSatrs whiuh are common to 
all the citizens ; if he is outvoted, he is still satisfied, because 
it was his hope to outvote hia opponents, and it is his hope to 
have the majority with Mm at another time. 

80, It is sometimes urged that only those who posseas prop- 
erty ought to be allowed to vote taxes and appropriations for 
public purposes. This proposition has an appearance of jnft- 
tice; but, besides being generally impracticable, it rests upon 
a wrong view of society. It suppoaca a degree of meanness 
and had spirit in the poor, and of intelligence and Uberality in 
the wealthy, which we do not find in actual life ; and it would 
facilitate a division of men into classes, the poor arrayed 
against the rich, which, if it existed, would make free govern- 
ment almost if not quite impossible. 

81, Suppose even that the poor were not only the most 
numerous, but also the least intelligent and the most selfish, 
which is not true : it is still a fact that the rich and intelligent 
possess great influence over their poorer neighbors, by reason 
of their greater means and knowledge, which it is their duty 

for the general good. Any regulation which would 
make it unnecessary for them to use this influence, or to take 
that part in political affairs which is necessary to give them 
their natural and just predominance (arising from the posses- 
sion of wealth and intelligence), would be an injury to tho 
)mmonwealtb, 

82, If general manhood suffrage any where leads the poor 
vote money out of the pockets of the rich, wastofully, or 

lor needless or corrupt purposes, the reason is tliat tlie rich 
have abdicated their proper place and influence in political 
BOciety, and have selfishly given themselves to mere money- 
getting or a life of pleasure, by which they endanger not only 
themselves, but, what is of greater consequence, the stability 
of the eommuaity. It is an additional argument in. favoi at 
leral aaSrage if it compels tlie woalftt^ a(ii\fi'uSS"i?,«t&-,«fc^ 
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act of unavoidable aelf-defease, to exercise that inflnence 
political afiairs which justly and naturally belongs to them ; 
and if it reminds them thiit their prosperous fortunes bring 
vith them duties and responsibilities. 

63. Take notice that a free atste or republic can not remain 
prosperous if the more fortunate of its citizens withdraw thera- 
Bclves from political duties to devote their Hvea to money-get- 
ting or to pleasure. Take notice, too, that when a rich man 
oomplwns that his poorer neighbors — many of whom he prob- 
ably employs — vote against his interest, you will find that he 
conducts himself toward them eelfishly, and thas loses the in- 
fluence which his wealth naturally gives him if he rightly). 
uses it. ' 

84. Under our system the states have the exclusive power 
of declaring, each for itself, which of the citizens shal! vote ; 
being prohibited only from excluding persons on account of 
race, color, or previona condition of slavery. They can not, 
however, give the franchise indiscriminately, for the Federal 
Government has the exclusive authority to declare who shall be 
citizens. But any state may adopt an educational or property 
franchise or condition, only maiing it equally applicable to all 
its citizens. The advisability of enacting an educational qualifi- 
cation for voters is now discussed in several states, and by many 
thonghtful persons, and will probsbiy be generally adopted in 
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I WJIAT OFFICERS SHOULD NOT BE ELECTED. 

85. /» order to enable Ike people to take an intelligent and. 
real interest in politics, il is necessary that they shall have 
elect but few persons. 

88. The persons who compose the law-making body ougM 
to be elected, and at freijucnt intervals, in order that they may 
come fresh from the people, and know their wili ; also, the 

•mating body should be umaeiouB, bo tW^ Ke^o'Uffi.^nlit 






may be more eaaUy fixed upon each membor by his con- 
stituents. 

81. Tbo executive head of the community, be he President, 
Governor, or Mayor, ought to be elected by the people, and 
probably at loss frcqaent intervals than the legislative body, 
as our Federal Constitution provides, because thus the govern- 
ment gains in stabihty of purpose, without danger to liberty. 

88. The judges ought in no case to be elected, but should 
be appointed for life or good behavior by the exeeutive. 
Thus only can the majesty and dignity of the courts of justice 
be maintained. It is absurd and wicked to degrade a judge 
by forcing him to appeal to the voters for election; because 
justice has nothing to do with political parties, aad ought to 
ba beyond the influence of partisan strife, A court does not 
deal with policies, but with principles. 

89. It is sometimes urged that a President or Governor or 
Mayor may appoint an improper person as judge ; and this is 
true ; but even a bad man, placed for life in an exalted and 
entirely independent position, is Ukely to conduct himself well; 
and an executive officer, though he might make a careless or 
bad appointment to a temporary office, will think twice before 
he selects for a life office, and one so important as a judge- 
ship, a man whose career, if it should be disgraceful, would be 
a constant reproach to him who created him judge. 

90. The officers mbordinate to the executive ought not to he 
elected, but appointed by their ekitf. Otherwise there is con- 

1 in tJie government, bctcause chief and subordinates de- 
Miring their authority from the same source, election, there 
I necessarily division of responsibility, and the public 
18 is left undone or is corruptly done. 
[ 91. The provisions of our Federal Constitution are very 
B upon this point. The President may appoint and re- 
1 ao low a grade of officers as postmasters and minor 
mne officers. It has sometimes been proposed to make 
I place of Postmaster elective — but to do so would be to 
" e these officers irresponsible ; and aa l.l:vft YwKidsKA. w«iA. 
'6 lliera for incorapeteucy ot carro.'j'ai 
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they woTild hold their places independently of him, and from^ 
the same source which gave him his, you can ea " 
the Post-office Department would be exposed to the g 
miaaBnagement, without the possibility of a remedy. 

92. What ia traa of this is true of all the executive Ae-/ 
partmetits. No officers charg-ed with enforcing the lawwl 
ought to be elected, because they would thus be independents 
of their chief, be he President, Governor, or Mayor. ThBj 
tusiiieBb of a government does not differ in this respect fronii.l 
that of a merchant or a railroad company ; and no merchant I 
could Buccessfully conduct his business if his clerks, bool^^ 
keeper, and porters were appointed and removable, not by | 
himself, but by his customers. 

93. But in many of our states this blunder is made ; 
the people are obliged to elect many minor executive officera, 1 
and even those persons who form the cabinet of the Gov^ I 
emor ; and, as though to breed the extreme of confusion, ii 
New York and some other states these subordinate officOT 
are chosen at different times from their nominal chief, and'l 
are thus not merely independent of his will, hut often \a»\ 
poUtical opponents, disagreeing with his policy, and naturally^J 
inclined to make him inefBcient by opposing ( 
carrying out his orders. 

94. This foolish system makes government difficult, favoTB 1 
comiption, and screens inefficiency, because it divides re- I 
Bponsibiljty among many persons ; and it is t 
^most all the misgovemment from which so many of our' I 
states and cities have suffered and are still suffering. 

95. It seems to have been th« device of ingenious poUtioil'l 
dera^oguos, helped, as these usually are, by well-mettnii^M 
but ignorant people, who were taken with the plausible s 
peal that to make the people elect all their officers would b 

bo give them more power over public affairs. So long as U 
it tolerat*)d in any part of our political system, si 
baser sort of politicians will continue to impose their " slates** 
apOB the rotere, disable these from exercising an i 
coDtrol orer their rulers, and make. f^ovcrnmciA a Tao^er* 
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96. For the people, busy with their own affairs, have not 
leisure to Kcrutiaize tbo characters of n number of candidntes 
presented to them on the same ticket ; the press, occupied 
with a great variety of public interests and questions, is 
equally disabled. Every man, sf perhaps a dozen, on a ticket, 
uses his influence to elect all the others, bad and good, aa 
well aa himself, and thus the popular vote is stultified. See 
how difierent is the case in a presidential election. Theo the 
people are asted to vote for but three persona — the President, 
Vice-President, and a Member of Congress ; and the charac- 
ter, abilities, political principles, and history of these three 
individuals receive the closest scrutiny from the press and 
pnbhc speakers during the canvass, so that every fault or 
evidence of unfitness is brought to light, and the people liave 
a fair chance to vote intelligently. 

97. Only the chief executive officer, in any system, ought 
to be elected by the people ; and upon him sliould be placed 
the grave responsibility of selecting the subordinates by whose 
help he is to carry on the puliHo business. If then he fail, he 
and his party may fairly be held responsible by the people, 
and punished at the next election. 
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OF POLITICAL CONBTITUTIOm. 
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98. A political Constitution is the instrument or compact 
in which the rights of the people who adopt it, and the 
powers and responsibilities of their rulers, are described, and 
by which they are fixed. 

99. The chief object of a constitution is to limit the pom 
^majorities. 

100. A moment's reflection wilt tell yon that more majority ' 
rule, nnhmited, would he the most grinding of tyrannies ; the 
minority at any time would b« mere slaves, libosft vv^ta ^ 
Jik, property, and comfort no OTve ^Vo ii)a.wj& \» \soi. "^^^ 

majority would be bound to Tcspent. ^^| 
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101. It is the object of constltatioiiB to protect minorities 
in certain common rights, and to reatrain the power of major- 
ities, who may do, or enact, or cause to be done, only what 
in any case the Constitution permits ; and have no right, no 
matter how numerically strong they may be, to invade the 
minority in those rights which the Conatitutioa secures to 
all the citizcas. 

102. Out of thia thought grow all the provisions of a polit- 
ical Constitution — as, for instance, under om' own, no majority 
can deprive a criminal of trial by jury, or elect its candidates 
for longer than a prescribed term, or deprive the minority of 
life or property by unequal laws, or enact laws contrary 
the provisions or outside of the limitations of the Const*., 
tution. 

103. It is a merit in any constitution to be brief, and 
state only general rules or principles, to be applied practicalli 
by the law-makiag power ; because thus this instrument- 
which ought to be bat rarely and cautiously altered, is mote- 
elastic, and more easily applied to changing circumstance^ 
and to a groat variety of life. It is ths proper function 
a constitution, for instance, to declare the term during whicli 
a President, a Member of Congress, or a Governor shall hold 
office, for that may and ought to be a permanent regulation 
but it would be an error to fix in the constitution the amount 
of salary either ought to receive ; or even to prohibit the 
election of an officer, for circumstances may occur mating it^ 
expedient to re-elect. For instance, had the so-called " one-i 
term principle," which is not a. principle at all, but a mere 
foolish expedient, been incorporated in our Constitution, 
should not have re-elected Mr. Lmcoln in 1864, an eveirt'. 
which did more than any battle to bring the wa 
by convincing the Southern people that the Federal policipr] 
would not suffer change. It has become a tradition havii 
the force of a Constitutional provision that the President 
shall not be chosen for a third term. The example set by 
Deneral Washington, in this respect, is liiely to be followed ; 

At if any President desired a tliird tcnii,ftm* ■wo^iii'tie -^^;u:& 
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proof of inordinate and dangerona ambition in him, rcndev 
ing him un£t for the ofBcc ; and if in such a case a Preaidei]' 
used the power of liis patronage to procure a nomination, H 
wonid be wise to vote against him at every hazard. Bat S 
is a proper constitutional regulation that salaries shall not h 
increaaed or diminished during the term of the incumbentj| 
for a salary is in the nature of a contract, and ought to I 
beyond the reach of increase from corruption, or diminntion 
from party malevolence. It is proper that the Constitution 
should prohibit human slavery ; but it is bett«r to declare by 
laws not only the penalties for emuggiing, theft, etc, but also 
what constitutes these and other crimes — except treason, which, 
being a purely political offense, its definition ought to be im- 
mutably fixed, as it is in our Federal Constitution, and not 
left to the poUtical passions of any period. But even here 
Congress, in the Constitution, is wisely charged to declare the 
penalty of treason. Again, it is proper that the Constitution 
shonld create a Supreme Court, as ours does ; but it would 
be imwise that it should also fis the number or location of 
minor courts, because as the country grows these may have 
to be increased ; and accordingly our Constitution Icavea Con- 
gress to establish these minor ecurts. 



m xiY. ^ 

^y THE LEGISLATIVE OR LAW-MAKING BBAIfCE. 

104. Legislative bodies have nsually two Houses, as in our 
Congress and state Legislatures. In the Federal Congress, the 
Senators are chosen by the Legislatures of the different states, 
and are supposed to represent the states, while the representa- 
tives are chosen directly by the people in districts. 

105. Action in a iavMnaking body meam change ; and laws 
ought to ie. changed aeldom, and never without full discuseion 
and eoTmderation. 

^^MI6. All the arrange 
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free nations are wisely made to secure these ends. Thns we 
have two Honsea, each of which must separately diaeusa and 
agree to a bill before it can become a law ; one of those Houses 
chosen by a difierent set of ele«tore or for a longer term than 
the other; the executive veto — which, bear in mind, is solely 
to ask the two Honeea to reconeider their bill, and not at all 
to obBtruct or abrogate the law — for when it once becomes a 
law in spite of his veto, the executive is bound to enforce 
To the same end are all the Parliamentary rales and foi 
which cause delay in the passage of new laws. 

107. All these are wholesome and necessary checks 
law-making power. It is therefore a great blunder to accuse 
Congress or a stato Legislature, as inconsiderate people some- 
times do, of " wasting time in debate." A representative body 
is never so usefully employed as when engaged in discussing 
the measures before it ; and it is never so dangerous to the 
people as when the majority are strong enough to prevent do- 
bate, and pass laws by the mere overwhelming force of votes; 
because laws so passed, without discussion — which means ex- 
amination — are likely to be unwise. 

108. Another reproach which is sometimes cast at our hgia- 
lative bodies is that the ablest men are not chosen to seats. 
But our Congress and Legislatures do not pretend to be col- 

, lections of the ablest men in the nation. They are repreaenta- 

I tive bodiesi and the delegates are supposed to represent the 

I constituencies. Of course you are to understand that a repre- 

I Bsntative is not a mere delegate to utter the voice of his con- 

Btituents, He is sent to exercise his independent judgment on 
pending questions, and not to record what their whims or tem- 
porary passions may dictate. He is their wise man, and not 
their slave. If the people of any district East or West send 
an unfit or dishonest person, that is their risk : they leave them- 
selves without influence in the House. Our Congress does 
not contiun the most brilliant men in the nation, nor all theJ^H 
ablest men ; but it has a great body of solid ability alwayBj^^^ 
V aad it is the better for containing little genius. ^^H 
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capitals Imovs that coastitueaciea gain imineDsely in political 
power by Bending able men as delegates, and lose when they 
send demagogues; and also that the inducnce of a political 
district may be very much increased by keeping the same man 
-> long time in its service. But if the people in any district 
or state cboose, negligently or perversely, to send only inex- 
perienced or incapable men, that is their business and their 
loss. Remember always that ours ia a representative govern- 
ment, and not a government of the ablest men ; and that if 
there is any where a constituency composed mainly of foolish 
or ignorant or misguided people, they have a right to be heard, 
and their folly is likely to be the sooner exploded if it is 
officially displayed in Congress, and there subjected to the fire 

topen criticism. ^h 

M 
OF T0W2f MEETINGS. ^H 

110. Atown, ortownsbip, is the smallest political snbdirision 
we recognize. The school diatrict is only to regulate the free 
school The wards in cities are the equivalents of the town- 
ships in the country. 

111. When the people of a town (or township, as they say 
in most of the states) meet together annually to discuss the 
affairs of their township, to elect its officers, appropriate the 
money required to carry on ita affairs, criticise what has been 
done or left undone in the past year, and to declare, after dis- 
cussion, what shall be done or left undone in it^ local concerns 
during the year to come— that is a Town Meeting. 

112. In such a place each citizen has opportunity to bring 
np such suggestions as he pleases, recommending them with 
hia best ability ; there alone the people act directly, and not 
by delegates ; and by this deinocratiu parliament the local af- 
f^ra of the township — its roads, schools, police, health — can 

^^jflji will be the most efficiently sjni ecoiiQnns,a&^ ta'KKa;^^ ^^ 
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113. The town meetings hare been called the nurseries 
free government, because in them the people learn the art of 
Belf -government ; public spirit is developed, because each citi- 
len may exercise a direct influence upon aSairs with which he 
is famihar; men become skilled in debate, and, what is more 
important, leam to submit quietly to the majority when that 
happens to decide ^mnst their wishes. In those states where 
town meetings are held, they have always had an important 
influence upon the political character of the population. Un- 
fortunately in moat of our states the town meeting is unknown 
or has fallen into disuse, and the powers which it ought to ex- 
ercise are scattered among county and district officers, to the 
destruction of one of our most important political organiza- 
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114. A certain degree of intelligence is necessary to make 
man a good citizen of a free state. Experience has proved 
that an elementary education is very helpful to any one in ac- 
quiring this degree of intelligence ; though, pray remark, it ia 
not absolutely essential nor absolutely effective in all cases — 
for both you and I know a man who can neither read nor 
write, but whose good sense and sound judgment make him a 
very admirable citizen ; and I have known a number of per- 
sona whom even an academic or college education has not made 
his equals. Bear in mind therefore that what we call educa- 
tion is not the equivalent of intelligence, but only a very help- 
ful means to it. * 

115. An elementary education, also, ia absolutely ni 
in these days to enable a man to serve auccesafully in any 
the very lowest occupations, and Its general diffusion 
fore a means to increase the prosperity of a community, 
to prevent paapev'ism as well as crime. 
JJ6. Hence the neceasity of -schools, and V\ie \»sAA&<;a.>AQn, 
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or public achoolB. Such a school, miUDtaincd and in- 
epected by the state, is not a charitable bnt a political institu- 
tion, in the broadest sense. /( ts to the interest of all tkf citi- 
zens that every child in the stale shall have so much education 
as shall enable it la eomprehead our political institutions, and 
to follow intelligently some useful industry. That much the 
state, in the common interest, ought to provide free of chaige 
for all. A child which at fonrteen or fifteen has been thorough- 
ly drilled in reading, writing, aiithmetic, drawing, and the sim- 
pler parts of physical geography, and if possible musical nota- 
tion, is fitted either to begin to learn a trade, or, if its parents 
desire, to enter a higher school or academy for further studies. 
It ia not required for the safety or welfare of the state that 
all the children shall be trained or prepared for professional 
or business life. 

] 1 7. A compulsory school law ought to include tho children 
of the wealthy aa well as those of the poor; and it ought to 
compel attendance during four years — say from ten to four- 
teen. The free schools serve an important political use by 
bringing all the children of the community together in a way 
which makes citizens of all classes know each other, and thus 
prevents that alienation of the less from the more prosperous, 
which is a grave danger to free government. 

118. It has been found very difficult, in most of our states 
which have attempted it, to enforce compulsory school attend- 
ance under a general law ; and this is one of the cases, of 
which I shall speak to yon farther on, where it ia wiser to al- 
low the people of a county or town or school district to de- 
cide ; letting each minor locality determine for itself whether 
or not it will compel attendance at school. The question is 
new to most of our people ; and a compulsory law is not like- 
ly to be enforced until its importance is more generally felt; 
Again, in the Southern States, prejudice of race would make a 
law or regulation compelling the attendance of white and black 
children in the HSme schools hateful to the whites and painful 
to the colored children ; and such a law would theceto"!*, W. 
]y unwise, and is not likeVy Ui \)u ai\w^\*A. not-j *£iws.^ 



any of those Btates. Yet the white people of the Soathem 
States would act moBt unwisely did they neglect or refuse to 
provide free schools for the colored cLildren. For to allow 
■ay child, colored or white, to go without a common-school 
I education is a costly blunder ; because such neglect will in- 
lae crime and pauperism — -both of which cost the tax-payers 
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OF TAXES. 

119. The tax is what the citizen pays out of liis earnings or 
■wealth, or both, to defray th* necessary cost of protecting his 
life and property — to enable him to produce, accumulate, and 
exchange with security and convenience, without devoting a 
part of his time and strength to the labor of defending him- 
self and guarding his accumulations against robbers. 

130, This genera] defense of the lives and property of all 
we delegate to governments ; and it results that when a gov- 
ernment levies taxes, and yet fails to make the life and prop- 
erty of every individual secure, it fails of its duty, and robs the 
tax-payer. 

121. Free government is the best, because under it the peo- 
ple are able constantly to hold their government responsible, 
and force its officers to fulfill their duties, and to conduct af- 
fairs economically ; or, if they fail, to remove them and put 
more capable men in their places. 

122. We delegate to the government — federal, state, city, or 
county — also some other duties besides that of protecting lu 
in life and property, as I have before told you : such as carry- 
ing the mails, hdlding and repairing roads, the survey of lands, 
the improvement of harbors, etc. To defray the cost of these 
undertakings we must pay also a general contribution, which is 
improperly called a tax. It is in fact an assessment, upon each 

person, lor an improvement in the benefits of which he shares; 
and for this .Ai^ssment he tliereEore gela some tAxvm \b co^^ 
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veniences. Many things wliiub we tlma delegate to govern- 
ments or public authorities might be better or more cheaply 
done by asaociated private effort. For instance, toll-roads 
made and kept in order by priTat« corporations are abnost al- 
ways in better order than county or other pubhc roads; and 
as only those pay toll who use them, the tax or assessment 
thus laid is more just and equal than one laid on property in 
general, where the poor are very apt to pay more than their 

123. But all taxes imposed to defray the cost of preserving 
the peace, protecting life and property, dispensing justice, and 
punishing criminals, are loss. They are so much taken from 
the wealth or accumulated savings of a nation and flung into 
the fire. If all men were hooest, peaceable, and just, there 
would be no need of governments, there would be no taxes, 
and there would be, therefore, the more wealth, and, of course, 
the more comfort and enjoyment in the world for all. Every 
thief, burglar, robber, murderer, every avaricious, grasping, un- 
just man, in the community, makes it the poorer, and takes* 
something from the comfort of every honest man. 

124. Hence the importance that every man shall he a good 
citizen, just to his fellows, and honest in all his dealings; 
hence, too, the importance of general education, which tends 
toward virtuous conduct, because it better enables men to get 
an honest living ; of just, equal, and stable laws, because these 
tend to make men just and honest, by removing from them 
temptations to greed and dislionest gains. For these taxes 
are the costly penalties of vice, ignorance, and selflahnosa. 

125. Taxes are either direct or indirect, and it may be said 
that direct taxes are those exacted directly from the consumer, 
and indirect those paid by the producer, middle-man, or ex- 
changer, who adds them to the price he exacts from the con-'- 
enmera, who thus pay indirectly. 

126. Bear in mind that all taxes are paid hy the consumer 
or uger, in the end. 

127. Direct taxes are those laid on real estate and on per- 
aqasi propertj in actoal nee, on incoToeA, s&i. oii^^^^ cn\ij«&^ 
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Our state and otiier local reveBuea are all raised by direct 

128. Indirect taxes are duties on goods imported, or on 
goods maaufacturcd for sale at home ; in tlie last cohc they 
are called excises. But you easily see that the mercbant who 
imports goods, or the manufacturer at home, does not submit 
to the loss of the amount of tax he pays. He ma^kes it in 
either case a charge upon his goods, and adds it to their price. 
Not only that, but as he must take the risk of loss by Gre or 
other accident, or by falling prices or a lack of market aftflr 
the duty or excise is paid, he adds a percentt^ to the price to 
cover these risks ; for he knows that the government will not 
return him the taxes he has pmd, no matter if he should en- 
tirely lose his goods the day after he had paid the tax or duty 
upon them. 

129. Hence indirect taxes are less economical than direct 
taxes ; they inflict more loss upon the consumer compared 
with the amount of revenue raised. But because indirect taxes 
are paid by the consumer with other payments, in small and 
often insignificant amounts at a time, and without the inter- 
vention of that universally hated personage the tax-gatherer, 
this mode of rising revenue has always been a favorite with 
the people; and because mi indirect tax la thus collected with 
less friction, and can be increased secretly, as it were, and with- 
out its effect being so immediately and plmnly felt by each 
individual tax-payer, it has always been a favorite with gov- 
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130. The revenues of the Federal Government are almost 
entirely derived from indirect taxes. 

131. As these are difficult of adjustment and complicated, 
their arrangement almost always gives opportunity to selfish 
and scheming persons to impose upon Congress, and get it to 
favor their pursuits either by exemption where a tax should 
be laid, or by laying a tax where the general interest requires 
none ; or finally, by inducing Congress to change the duty or 
tax, either raising or lowering it, by which cliunge manufact- 

I or Jwporters or specolatora nta.j iua.k« eiLtraardiuary 
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gmnB. Thus a tax syBtom, whose only proper end is to raise 
a certain amount of revenue for the government, is often mis- 
applied to providing a bounty for certain favored parsnita, or 
enabling influential speculators to make unjust gains at the 
cost of the mass of the people. 

132. In spite of these abuses, however, it is probable that 1 
indirect taxation will remain a favorite means of raising n 
enue in ul! countries for a long time to come ; and the citiKens.J 
have no remedy against its abuse, except to insist upon ttafl 
sound and indisputable principles that the solo proper purposg^T 
of taitation is to raise the revenue required by the government ; , 
and to hold legislators to a strict account in this matter. 
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133. It happens, too frequently, that the taxes paid by a 
community do not suffice to pay the espeuses which are in- 1 
carred by it; and in that case the community, as a corpora* J 
tion, borrows money. Thus arise national debts, state debta^ J 
county debts, city debts. 

134:. Our national debt was incurred during the late great 
war, and therefore for a necessary end. The cost of carrying 
on the war to maintain the Union was so great that it could 
not, without ruining industry and oppressing the people, be _ 
pmd out of the taxes. Hence the Federal Government bo^•' J 
rowed vast sums of money. This was done by a process calted,-S 
" selling bonds." 1 

1 35. A government " bond " is simply a certificate that the 
Kovemment which issues it owes the holder of the bond a sum 
mentioned on its face, with interest at a rate specified, payable 
at fixed periods ; the principal or sum of the bond being also 
payable at a fixed time. Instead of sending agents around to 
borrow money, it is more convenient for a goverrmient or a 
^j^oad or other corporation to prepare a\\c^\\>ou4fi, mA'CwsKt _ 
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upon offer them for sale. Yon may see frequently ia the ad- 
vertising columas of nuwepapera, state, city, county, and railroad 
bonds thus ofierod, the advertiBement calling for bids for such 
bonds, which are, in effect, put up at pubhc auction. 

136. The rate of interest named in such bonds is usually 
low ; but if there are a great many bonds offered, or it is known 
that the supply must be great, or the security — which is the 
stability or good faith of the government or other corpora^tion 
— ia doubtful, it can hope to receive only some sum for its bonds 
less than the sum which these promise to pay. People deal 
with goTemmenta in such matters precisely as they do with 
individuals. Thus, the Federal Government having to borrow 
constantly enormous sums during the war, its bonds fell con- 
siderably below paj-y to that rate, in fact, at which shrewd busi- 
ness men hero and abroad were tempted to take the risk of 
their ultimate payment. As soon as the war closed, and in- 
deed before, when our success was seen to be assured, the 
bonds rose in value — because they became a more desirable, 
that ia to say, a more secure investment to people who had 
money to put out at interesL "Wealthy men in Europe, where 
the rate of interest is lower than with us, bought constantly 
increasing quantities of them. And as the interest has been 
regularly paid, and the world generally believes us honest, wa 
have been of late able to call in many six per cent, bonds, and 
borrow money at five per cent, to pay them ofE. 

137. The security for a national or state debt is the honesty 
of its people. The sheriff, who ia the official collector of debts, 
can not levy upon a nation, nor upon a state. All private cor- 
porations, such as railroads, can be sold out ; their bonds are 
true mortgage bonds, whose owners can foreclose and sell out 
the property pledged as security for their payment. 

138. If you owe so much money that to pay the interest on 
it requires the greater part of your income, you will readily 
comprehend that this might be a serious embarrassment to you. 
It wonld make you poor, even if you liad a large income. A 
private person in such a dilemma, if ho has property, usually 
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little or no property and is hopelessly in debt, he becomes a- 
bankrupt, and on surrendering all tliat be baa to bis creditors, 
bis debt is canceled under the operation of the bankrupt law. 
But a nation or a municipal corporation has no property to 
sell or to surrender to its creditor)) ; it can not take the benefit 
of the bankrupt act. It must pay. 

139. But the interest it pays is drawn from the people by 
taxation. A heavy debt therefore necessarily increases the 
taxes ; and these may become so burdensome as to cripple the 
industry and energy of a people. You see therefore the folly 
of the assertion which used to be made by some people dur- 
ing the war that " a national debt is a national blessing." A 
debt is never a blessing, any more than a lame foot 
vature of the spine. You see aleo the fallacy of the aasertion 
which is sometimes heard that "what we borrow abroad doe» 
not cripple ua. On the contrary wo bare to send money 
products abroad, to pay both principal and interest of our for*] 
eign indebtedness, and this is of course a tax upon 
sources. 

140. A sinking fund is a contrivance invented by a greatj 
English minister, William Pitt, as an additional security fOT 
the repayment of a national debt. 

141. It is not uncommon, when a nation makes a loan, W 
set apart a special portion of its revenue or income for the rft- 
payment of this loan. Thus the Federal Government has 
pledged so much of its revenue from customs as is necessary 
to pay the interest on its debt. 

14a. By the establishment of a sinking fund, another part 
of the revenue is set aside annually to pay also the principal, 
when that shall become due. The sum so set apart is put at 
interest, and this interest is again invested, and thus com- 
pounded. Money at compound interest at six per cent, 
doubles itself in about twelve yoars ; and thus you see that 
time a sinking fund may be made, out of a small beginning, 
to pay off a large debt 

143, Modem financiers, however, discourage sinkiii^ fmida. 
Jttrforenimenfs ; because it has \>e«t\ Scn\u&. "Co;*. "Cac 
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thus accnmulatcd »re sometimes nscd for current espenses, in 
a national emei^ncy ; and thus tlie nation Ima been tnxed be- 
forehand to BUpply, perhaps, a wasteful ruler with means for 
profuse espenditure. 

144. The book-keeping of nations and states is often com- 
plicated by different accounts and sinking funds. It ought to 
be plain and clear, so that every citizen could at a glance see 
the real state of the finances. 
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OF PROPERTY. 



145. Whatever you earn or produce or create by your labor 
or ingenuity or forethought, or all combined, is your property ; 
it belongs to you, because you have taken the trouble to pro- 
duce it; and you have the right to do with it what you wilL 
You may, for instance, consume or waste it a!]. 

146. If you produce more than you consume, what remains 
over is still yonr own, your property, to wliich you have the 
exclusive right agmnst other persons. This surplus which re- 
mains over in your bands is called capital. Thus if you have 
saved enough from your product to buy yourself a spade, or a 
cbest of tools, or a plow and epan of horses, these articles are 
properly capital, and their poesession constitutes you to that 
degree a capitalist. Ignorant persons misuse this word, and im- 
agine a capitalist to be one wbo has accumulated some vague 
but large amount of property. I want yon to understand 
that this is a foolish limitation of the meaning of this word. 

I4V, Capital might be called the net profit of labor, if it 
were not that, in order to its esistenco, another element tlian 
labor is required, namely, self-denial or economy. For it is 
possible for a man to destroy, by consumption or waste, or 
both, all that he earns or produces ; and a considerable part of 
zoankind do actually live in tMa way — from hand to mouth, 
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148, Industry and economy nnited arc therefore required, 
as you see, to acctiiuulate that surplus which we call capital ; 
and as both these arc voluntJiry aud irksome exercises : as you 
deny yourself both when you engage in productive labor and 
when you refrain from consuming or waiting what you have 
produced, it folloioa that no other penon can have so good a 
claim on your surplus as yourself. 

149. In a rudu or savage society, a man who wished to ac- 
cumulate property had not only to labor to create it, and to 
exercise self-denial to save it, but he had to devote a consider- 
able part of his time and strength to defending his possessions 
as well as his life against others. To save this last necessity, 
society and governments exist, their use being to make life 
and property secure against attack ; and by a general co-oper- 
ation and contribution of efforts or of means to overawe and 
punish depredators. Armies, navies, the police, the courts, 
and the body of laws in obedience to which all these act in a 
free state, are simply means for the protection of life and 
property at a cheaper rate and in a more effective manner 
than could be done by individual efforts ; and every nation is 
therefore, in this respect, only a great co-operative association, 
in which each member contributes somewhat from his acctt- 
mnlations or earnings to pay the charges for preserving the 
rest. It is only by thus delegating the power of protection 
to a few members of society that the remainder ean get time 
to produce sufficient for consumption and a surplus — which 
surplus we call wealth or capital. And i( is only wltere this 
protection is elective thai men are encouraged to the labor and 
self-denial necessary to create property or wealth, 

160. I want you to fix firmly in your raind that every dol- 
lar's worth of property or wealth in the world is a dollar's 
worth of proof that somebody at some time did not only la- 
bor to produce it, but denied himself some pleasure or com- 
fort in order to save it. For though God gave us the soil, 
the seasons, rain, and many other means of production — just 
3 gave us our hands, strength, and brain — these are in 
~ 1 go\d \a.y m C?JiAcmB. lot 
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Dries, and was useless and worthless until man's labor dng ix 
out; and in like manner avfiy natural product is worthlesa 
until the labor nf man is applied to it. For instance, the 
plains of California might he covered with wheat ; but, unless 
it was harvested, it would be worthless. You may say that 
cattle would eat it ; but unless the cattle were afterwards 
caught and slain, and their hides and meat preserved by the 
labor of men, they would be worthless; and if, being caught, 
they were wastefully shot and left to rot, no surplus or capital 
would be saved. 

151. Eemetnber, too, that what we call the wealth of a na- 
tion is only the aggregate wealth of its members, and repre- 
sents the results of their industry and solf-deniaL To in- 
crease this wealth, therefore, a people must both labor and 
save; and to be encouraged in these irksome duties, they 
must feel themselves secure in the enjpyment of what they 
produce and accumulate. Every thing, therefore, which makes 
property less secure, which exposes it not merely to open 
attack by predatory men, but to lossby bad laws, or by inef- 
ficient or corrupt rulers, weakens the spirit of accumulation. 

162, But to maintain civilization, great accumulated wealth 
and an active desire by the people to accumulate more are ab- 
solutely necessary. If you will try to imagine a nation whose 
members have aceoroulated no property, you will see that to 
them civilization is impossible, even if they desired it. For 
such a people wonld have neither houses, cattle, nor tools — 
all of which are accumulated wealth or capital, to possess 
which men must previously have labored and denied them- 
selves. But you must see that such a civilization as ours re- 
quires much more than houses, cattle, and tools. We have 
schools, shops, factories, roads, railroads, steamboats, tele- 
graphs, and a great multitude of other things, to possess any 
one of which we must have accumulated, previous to their 
construction, property or wealth enoush by our labor and sclf- 
dfnial to pay their cost, A nation whose members had accu- 
mulated no property, and who consequently lived from hand 
Ja sioatb, could not afford to biuld a imiToai (« & IsuAqy^ « 
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tk adiaolTlioiiBO ; each person ^onJd be busy providing food 
for himself ; and no laboring force could be diverted to these 
other objeota, becauee no means or capital would be at hand 
to support such a force wliile it was laying a stone wall or 
rolling a rail, which at the close of the day they could neither 
eat nor clothe themseivea with. 

153. Nor, if accumulation should at any time cease, could 
civilization continnc ; because in such a case the wealth al- 
ready accumulated would quickly be spent, and the nation 
wonld be left without the means to maintjun its instruments 
of civilization. If, for instance, the Califomians had unani- 
mously determined to dig out all the gold in their mountains, 
and confine themseivea rigidly to that industry alone, or if 
California had been a sterile desert, yielding only gold, when 
the mines gave out they would have had to abandon the 
country, and leave it once mora to become a desert Aa pro- 
duction and aeeuuralatioa ceased, civilization would have fled 
the state. But as the land is fertile and the settlers turned 
also to agricnlture, they naed natural resources which, unlite 
gold mines, never fail ; and the accamulation of wealtli went 
on when gold ceased to be abundant. 
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154, But to encourage production and facilitate accumu- 
lation, something besides security of jiroperty is required. 
Each man can not produce all the articles he needs for 
coKifort and enjoyment, because many things which he de- 
sires can not be produced in the climate or on the soil where 
he lives. Moreover, he can work to much greater advantage, 
produce more easily, and accumulate more rapidly, if bo eon- 
fines himaelf to one or a few articles of production. If you 
a. carpenter and I a shoemaVer, it would plainly be au ad- 
e to both of us, I wanting ti \w>Q»e, aai "^wa ^<i'e& V 
C2 
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your family, if we agreed that you would build me the honse, 
and I Bhoiild make you a certain number of ahocB. This kind 
of exchange is called barter. 

155. Imagine now a tribe or nation to whom barter is un* 
known, but who have learned to accumulate property. Eueh 
family aims to provide all it needs by its own labor ; and 
whatever its surplus may be it stores away. You will_ see 
the monstrous iueonvenience of such a condition, because the 
surplus may bo perishable. But, what is far more serious, 
stick a mrpluB could have no value; for unless it could be 
sold, which means exchanged for some other articles giving 
comfort or enjoyment, it would simply accumulate, and in 
time rot. That ia to say, unlea you can exchange your sur- 
plusfor Bomclhiny else, it is absolutely worthless. 

156. Fij£ clearly in your mind, therefore, that to establish 
industry and self-denial, which means to make civilization 
possible, it is necessary, first, that property shall be secure ; 
and, second, that the possessors of property shall be able 
freely to exchange it for other articles which they desire ; 
and that if you take away the possibiliti/ of exchange, produe- 
tioji will cease. 

157. If you had hides and I coffee, you might, if yon 
could find me, give me hides for my coffee ; and thus both 
of us would be benefited and pleased. We should, however, 
first be at the trouble of finding each other, and would prob- 
ably waste much time in this pursuit, which would be so 
much taken from the production of other hides and coffee. 
If now a third person should appear, ready to carry yonr 
hides to me, and bring back to you my coffee, plainly that 
would be an advantt^ to both of us, who could go on in 
the pursuits in which we had most skill, and in which there- 
fore we could produce the most. 

158. This third persou is called a merchant, and his busi- 
ness is commerce. For his trouble we should both be ready 
to pay him a share of our products, beeause by using his 
hbor and skill we are enabled to produce a greater quantity, 

. JS9. Bat how am I to be snvc ftial tVe ■metiAio.'o.V "ws V 
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I intnut my coflee is honest, and that he will really bring me 
back hides i He may be a ro-^e. To smooth the way and 
make us both secure, wc have an ingenious eontrivance called 
UONBT, the precise natnre of which it is very important that 
yon should understand. 

160. If the merchant who offers to exchange for ns our 
hides and coffee can leave witli us, aa a pledge of his honesty, 
something which either of us will accept of the other as really 
valuable, and equally valuable with our products, wo shall of 
course i>e satisfied. For if the merchant shonid disappear 
with yonr hides, you would still have that with which yoa 
could buy my coffee, 

101, Take another example : If you are a sboemaker, it is 
necessary for yon to receive for your shoes either the actual 
articles you need to consume, or something wliich will buy 
these. You may be willing to accept for shoes an order on 
the farmer for oats and butter, another on the miller for 
flour, another on the tailor for clothing, another on the hatter 
for hats. But your great object has been to have at the end 
of all these transactions a number of shoes for which you 
need no article which is at once to be consumed by you or 
your family. These surplus shoes, the result of labor and 
self-denial, are yonr capital. What will yon take for them ! 
Not an order for more butter, oats, flour, clothes, hats — for 
yonr shoes will keep as well or better than any of these ar- 
ticles. Tet they are cumbrous ; rats may eat them ; a damp 
storage-place may spoil them ; fire may destroy them ; in 
course of time they would rot ; and a new fashion in shoos 
may meantime make them unsalable. If you could get for 
your surplus shoes something which had real and universal 
valne, and which yet should not be cumbrous or easily de- 
stroyed, or subject to loss by change of fashion, you would 
evidently be benefited. 

162, This soraetliing is gold and silver, two metals whose 
peculiarity is that their rarity, the cost of obtaining them 
from the mines, and their wide use for omanieutal purposes, 

1 a fixed value all over ftie tw'fiiiti. ■ws^ii^'s^^ 
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which are not cnmbrooa nor easily destroyed. A hundred dol- 
lars' worth of shoes require a storehouse, with guards against 
dampness, fire, and rata. A hundred dollars' worth of gold 
or silver you can lay away on a shelf, or, if necessary, carry in 
a bag. 

103. Still, if you were going to exchange your shoes for 
gold or silver, you would have to assay it, to ascertain its 
parity, and to weigh it, that you should be sure of getting 
the proper quantity and purity. To save you and all of us 
these time-wasting labors, governments undertake the trouble 
of coining. This means that the government, at a mint, aa- 
saya the gold and silver, purifies them, and by a mark on 
each coin denotes its fineness and weight That is to say, 
il certifies that a diver dollar, or a gold Jive-dollar piece, really 
contains a dollar's worth of silver or five dollars^ worth of gold. 

164. It follows that a gold or silver dollar is an object hav- 
ing a real value. If you choose to melt it, you can sell the 
gold or silver in it for a dollar. If you give it in exchange 
for a dinner, you do not swindle the tavern-keeper. 

165, The government, having for the general convenience 
and economy coined the money or certified its value, may 
rightly, for the same end, punish false coiners or counter- 
feiters ; and it may declare that its coinage shall be accepted 
by all the citizens in their transactions at the weight and 
purity which it has- certified — which is called making it a 
" legal tender." This is in order that no man shall put hia 
neighbor to trouble, in making payments, by disputing thesa 
qualities of the coin. 

168. But it is evident that this does not give the govern- 
ment a right to debase the coinage, by certifying that to be a 
dollar which contains less than a dollar's worth of gold or 
silver, for this would be to cheat the people ; still less ean it 
affix arbitrary denominations to things, as pieces of birch- 
bark, or of paper, and command them to be accepted as 
money, or make them a legal tender as we say, for this would 
be to authonxa one citizen to swindle another. All that the 
^»ver^nent does in coining i» for tfte geiwra^owwMgw^^^^ 
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dare the purity and certify the actual weiffhl of a piece of 
metal. 

167. Since the great gold discoveries in California and 
Australia, gold has been more exclusively used for money 
than formerly ; and in several countries, our own among tlio 
nnmber, silver coins have been struck worth a trifle less than 
their face or denomination, the object being to prevent waatq^^ 
from melting and recoining. Such coins are called " tokcoa^^H 
and are used only for convenience as " smaU change." ^^| 

I XXI. f 

OF LABOR AlfD CAPITAL. 
8, The spirit of accnmulation — of industry and self-denial 
ing once aroused in a people, and encouraged by their 
security in the enjoyment of property, and facility in exchang- 
ing their surplus products, which gives them value, it is clear, 
considering the difference in men — some being weak of body, 
lees persistent, less ingenious, or less self-denying than others 
— that inevitably some will accumulate less property than 
others ; and that many will, in fact, accumulate nothing, but 
consume all they produce, and *8 fast as they produce it 

169. But in many emergencies of a man's life it is ab- 
solutely necessary that ho shall have some surplus to start 
with. Take as an instance the gold-hunters in the early days 
of California. A multitude of men rushed to the rich placer 
diggings, hopeful of speedy fortune; but a large part of 
them presently discovered that they must eat and drink, and 
be clothed and sheltered, while they looked for and dug out 
gold; and not having a surplus sufficient to provide them- 
selves with food, clothing, and shoitor in this emergency, what 
should they do ! Die 3 No ; a man who found himself in 
that situation sought out another who had a surplus, and said 
to him, Give me food, clothing, and shelter, or the means of 
^^^ettang l^eae, and I will give you my altea^ii wiii. i5iSi,-isssSt^^ 



I have saved by eelf-dcDial a surplus sufficient to enable me 
to prospect and dig on my own aceoaat That is to say, he 
became a laborer for hire, or wages. 

170. Suppose now be could have foEnd no one thus ready 
to hire him and pay him w^es ? Suppose every man who 
had a surpltis (this surplus being capital) bad laid it away in 
a strong box, and refused to use it in paying wages for the 
labor of the man without surplus 1 Do you not see that the 
chief suflerer in this case — the only immediate sufferer indeed 
— would be the man without surplus or capital, and in need 
of food and other necessaries of life, which he' could get only 
by wages — or theft ! 

171. But here you have the whole question of capital and 
labor; and if any body tells you that there is a necessary and 
natural antagonism between capital and labor, you may safely 
set him down as an ignorant miin. 

173. Capital is simply accuuiulatcd savings. He who has 
it becomes the enemy of labor only when be hides his capital 
in an old stocking or a fire-plax;e, or in the ground : when he 
refuses to make use of it Wlien he does this we call him a 
miser, and despise and dislike him, as is but just, for then only 
be sets up his selfish interest gainst his fellow-men. 

173, But while property, surplus, or capital is used by its 
pOBsesaors, it is a benefit to the whole mass of those who have 
no capital^aiid to whose advantage it is, as in the case of the 
needy minor, to be able to receive wt^;es for their labor. The 
more numerous the laboring or non-capitalist class is, the more 
importaut to them, you must see, is a large accumulation of 
capital, for they depend on that to enable them to earn wages, 
and in their turn, if they will exercise self-denial, to save a 
surplus ; and no one is so seriously injured as the laborer for 
wages, by any event — be it a war, an unjust law, or a corrupt 
government — which lessens the safety of accumulations, alarms 
their owners, and makes them reluctant to venture on new en- 
terprises. 

174. It is therefore fortunate for the less prosperous of 
mankind that the spirit of accamulaUon Veada XhnsB -wbo own 
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property to seek ways in which to use this very property or 
capital in adding to their stores; for thus the efforU of the 
poor, the tum-eapitalUti, are lightened, and made more pro- 
ductive for Ihemselves than t/tey otherwise eould be. 

175. Capital is simply accumnlated savings. In the Unit^ 
ed Stat«s any laborer may hope to acquire property, if be 
has health and intelligence, by the exercise of industry and 
economy ; and it is one of the commonest, as well aa, to a 
thoughtful man, one of the most satisfactory esperienccs, to see 
a young man, after laboring faithfully for hire for a time, pres- 
ently begin on his owe account, and by and by become, in his 
turn, the employer of other men's labor as well aa his own. 

176. "Wbile it will probably, for a long time to come, be 
necessary as well as advantageous to the mass of men to labor 
for wages, that country is the most fortunate in which it is the 
easiest for an industrious and self-denying citizen to lift him- 
self from the condition of a hired man to that of independence, 
however modest It is extremely important that neither laws 
nor cnstoms shall interfere with this change, but that all doors 
shall be opened for it For though not one in a thousand of 
the laborers for wages may choose thus to elevate himself to 
independence, it adds materially to the contentment and hap- 
piness of all to believe that if tbey chose to do so they might ; 
and that efforts not beyond their powers would always open 
the way to them. 

177. As the accumulated wealth or savings in any country 
is thus a Bource of subsistence and a means of advancement, 
not merely to the individual owners of this wealth, capital, or 
property, but to the whole population, and especially to that 
part of it which labors for wages, and who could not receive 
wages if accumulated capital did not exist, or if it were de- 
itroyed, so it may be said without exaggeration that no part 
of the community has so vital an. interest in the abundaRce,free- 
dom, and security of capital as those who labor for wages. For 
though the individual capitalist may be seriously inconven- 
ienced by events which lessen or make insecure his accumula- 
tioBs, he has atiU the rcsoureea of tcmo'sm.%\osL cK^-is^, '*h;^ 
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cially if it consists of money, to a more secure ptaoo, of witb 
drawing it, at whatever loss, from enterprises which afEord 
employment by giving the means out of which to pay wages, 
or, in the final resort, of living upon it without seeking any re- 
turn for its use. In any of these cases the laborers for hire suf- 
fer first and most Beverely. This you may see in every great 
panic and business crisis in our country, when those who pos- 
sess a surplus or capital at once begin to board it, and to with- 
draw it from enterprises ; and it is seen upon a large scale in 
such a country as Mexico, where long-continued civil disorders 
have caused both the hoarding and removal of capital, and 
where, consequently, though the wealthy live well enough, and 
even increase their capital, the mass of the people remain Jn 
indigence, and find it extremely difficult to achieve more than 
a hand-to-mouth existence, and this though their countty has 
great natural wealth and a fine climate. 

178. Consequently those wlo assert that capital is the en- 
emy of labor, or who favor unjust laws, arbitrary interference 
with the coui-se of industry or the uses of capital, or a cormpt 
and wasteful administration of the government — all which are 
attacks upon capital and its owners — are the worst enemies of 
the laborers for wages, and injure these precisely in the de- 
gree in which the unjust law or wasteful administration dis- 
courages or hinders the accumulation of capital. 

179. Hence trades-unions and international societies, when 
they teach that capital is the foe of labor, and that tlie labor- 
er for w(^;ea ought or must always remain a hireling; when, 
in carrying these doctrines into practice, they endeavor to limit 
the number of hours a laborer shall work, and the number of 
persons who shall Icam a trade ; or when they support usnry 
laws, an irredeemable paper currency, and extrav^ant appro- 
priations by the government for public works — really strike a 
blow at the comfort and prosperity of the class which labors 
for wages. 

180. In several following anbdivisions I shall try to make 
plain to you how intcrforencB with the free use, circulation, 

^^a^HoQvase of capital is, add« fiom ite in^iiBVifie, B^tc\a!l^ ^^^m 



jnrioas to the non-capitalist class — to those who labor for 
wages — and to whose advantage it is to be able to accumulate 
a surplus, and to become, by their honest labor, capitalists 
themselves. For I remind you ^ain that a " capitalist " is not 
necessarily a man of great wealth. Tlie carpenter who owns 
Ms chest of tools is to that extent a capitalist ; he has a sur- 
plus, which he can sell or rent out. The Liverpool mat«h- 
boy, who called himself a "timbe^merchant on a small scale," 
was not so far wrong ; he had goods to sell ; and if he owned 
tiie matches, he was also a capitalist — to that extent. 
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'181. If you have any kind of surplus property or capital, 
you may hide it, like a miser; or you may use it yourself in 
enterprises where it enables yon to employ the labor of others, 
for which you pay them wages ; or you may let some one else 
use it 

182, If you part with your property permanently, or sell it, 
yon expect to get for it an equivalent, in money or some other 
kind of property. If you part with it temporarily, or lend it 
to another, you reasonably demand an equivalent to repay you 
for the temporary deprivation of its use or enjoyment Thus, 
if you lend or let your house or farm or money, you require 
and roeeive rent — the rent of money being called interest 

183. The rent which you would be willing to pay for a 
two-story frame house depends on its situation, the purpose 
for which you cao nse it, and the number of persons who 
would like to occupy it. For if it were oven very valuable, 
bat to you only, and valuelesa to every one else, it is clear that 
I, the owner, could not demand a high rental, because you 
woidd refuse to give it Nor would it be unjust in you to 
oSer only a low rental, because, in such a case, if tbe twnsa ' 
aajmihle to you aJone, that proves \Aia,t \t "w. "^ «■>« ^sSi,^w« 
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duEtry, your labor and talent, or your self-denial, and not the 
intrinBic value of the house, which are under the circumstances 
to give it value. 

184. Not only does the rental value of tlie houae depend on 
its situation, but it ia likely to vary from year to year, as sim- 
ilar houses are more or less abundant, or as there are more or 
fewer purposes for which they can be used. 

185. If, now, Congress or a state Legislature should enact 
a law prescribing that all two-story frame houses throughout 
a state or the United States should be rented for no more than 
fifty dollars per annum, this would evidently be a ridiculowa, 
and moreover an unjust regulation, for such a house may be 
five times as desirable in one situation arf in another — that is 
to say, five times as valuable to you, who want to hire its use 
of rac. 

186. But take notice that wliile such a law might tempora- 
rily and in the first instance benefit a part of the poorer peo- 
ple—for whose advantage demagogues would cry out for its 
adoption — it would presently and permanently injure them ; 
for, first, it would at once put a stop to the building of such 
houses, whereby mechanics would be thrown out of employ- 
ment ; second, it would incommode the poorer people, by 
lessening the number of houses in proportion to occupants, 
and confining them therefore to narrower quarters; and, third, 
capital, thus menaced and oppressed, would take alarm, and be 
rapidly removed to countries where the people were not silly 
enough, and demagogues not powerful enough, to enforce such 
arbitrary regulations. And while not merely the capital which 
was origindly intended to be invested in two-story frame 
houses, but much other capital, would thus disappear, and all 
enterprises supporting labor would be checked, the owners of 
two-story frame houses, who would actually lose, would in 
their turn be so much less able to employ labor. Thus, for 
the temporary gain of a small part of the people— the occu- 
piers of two-story frame houses already built — the whole la- 
boring popalatioB, the mass of the people, woulf^ bo seriously 
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187. It is therefore clearly to the general advantage that 
the houae-owner shall be allowed to make such arrangemento 
with his tenants as to rent as ahall be mutually agreeable to 

188. But a two-story frame house is the equivalent of mon- 
ey ; money was expended to build it ; and what is true of the 
house ia equally true of the money. If you borrow my house, 
it is to use it, and I exact payment for this use, and graduate 
payment according to the demand for it, just as you agree to 
pay according to its value to you. If you borrow of me a 
thousand dollars, it is equally to use it ; you may want to 
build with this sum a two-story frame housa Clearly the law 
ought not to interfere either to compel you to pay more or 
me to receive less than we can mutually agree shall be a fair 
rental or interest for the money. 

189. Obviously no Legislature can tell beforehand what I 
ought to pay or you to receive as rent for your money any 
more than for your house, because it can not take into account 
all the various and varying circumstancea of each cose. It is 
just as ridiculous, unjust, and inj urious to the mass of the peo- 
pje to prohibit men from paying more than seven per cent for 
money as to declare that they shall pay no more than fifty 
dollars a year rent for a two-story frame house. 

190. For in the one case, as in the other, capital, arbitrarily i 
interfered with, seeks other uses, and flies away to freer re-l 
gions, in each case to the injury of the nan-eapitalist class, !»"« 
caase the wages fund is lessened if capital is diminished. i 

191. In practical effect, as money is a. form of capital easily 
concealed, a usury law works in this way : Some capital is 
sent away to places where no such law prevmls, aa from New 
York to our Western States; some remains, the owners pre- 
ferring to keep it near at hand, and of this a part is invested 
in securities, such as nulway bonds, and thus also substantially 
goes to enteiprises in other states ; and for that which is acta- 
ally lent out at home, the borrower is obliged to pay a premi- 
um, or sum down on receiving tlie loan, which really raises the 

Jje para, and raises it in a mannm h 
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canse it obliges him to pay a considerable sum down, of wUch 
he entirely loses tiie use, and on wliicli he gets no interest 
Moreover, where naary laws prevail and are enforced, borrow- 
ers have generally to fee an agent or middle-man, who receives 
the premium, in order to save the lender harmless against the 
law. Thus not only do usury laws make capital less abun- 
dant — and of course enterprises and wages less in the same 
measure—but the borrower himself is usually injured by hav- 
ing to pay premiums graduated upon bis individual necessities, 
and not upon the general demand for money. 

193. On the other hand, many of the Western States will 
show you the advanti^;e, not merely to a country, hut to the 
individual laboring man, of Setting borrower and lender arrange 
their own terms. These states were rapidly built np on boi^ 
rowed capital, which they drew from the East by the offer of 
liigh rates of interest. Cultivating a rich soil, and settled on 
cheap lands, the Western farmers could afford to pay high 
rates of interest, because their returns were very great. An 
Indiana farmer twenty years ago conld well afford to give 
twenty per cent, for money, tecause if he used it to buy Con- 
gress land and plant corn, his first crop often paid for his 
whole investment. " If I can mate tiiirty per cent,, why 
should I hesitate to pay fifteen V said a sensible Western 
farmer to me only a few years ago. Obviously he was right; 
and a law prohibiting him from paying more than seven would 
have been an injury to him and to hundreds of others like h im 
— namely, laboring men without capital, but able to make es- 
traordinary gains by their labor if only they could borrow a 
little capital. It would have injured them, because they could 
have borrowed no money at a low rate. Take, for instance, a 
laboring man who, by saving his wages, was able to buy one 
hundred and sixty acres of Congress land, but must borrow 
the means to plant bis crop and harvest it. He could afford 
to pay a high rate of intereiit; ho could not afford to let his 
land He idle. It mis the poor man who was benefited by ihs 
^wer to borrow, of which a ueary law would have deprived 



193. It is BometimeB gaid that higli intereet eats ap the poor. 
But plainly it ia only the improvident or apeculative poor whft 
suSer. On the contrary, it ought to be said that natural rates 
of interest will mate men more prudent in entering apon new 
enterprises ; for they will more accurately count the cost, and 
will be les3 apt to expose themselvee to vicissitudea and 
chances. Many a man borrows at seven per cent., and pays a 
premium making his interest equal to tea or twelve, who 
would hesitate to borrow at ten or twelve per cent, outright. 

164. Bear in mind, then, that usury laws are injurious chiefly 
to those who labor for wages, by lessening the wages fund of 
the country, and by disabling them from borrowing sums by 
the help of which they might, with energy and prudence, be- 
come capitalists in their turn, and achieve independei 

196, You sec, therefore, how short-sighted ia the policy of 
those who oppose the repeal of usury laws in the states, and 
have even demanded that Confess shall enact such a law to 
apply to the whole United States. 



fXXIII. 
OF BANES, BAJfEINQ, AND CREDIT. 

196. If I have a thousand dollars which I shall need to 
three months from now, but do not need in the mean time, it 
would be an advantage to me to be able to lend it out at 
terest for three months. But it might happen that you want- 
ed to use a thousand dollars for three months and 
and it would be an advantage to you to be able to borrow, not 
for a year or a longer term, but for three months only. If we 
two could know of each other's wants at the riglit time, both 
of UB would be benefited ; and not we two only, but also aU 
whom our joint arrangement enabled you to employ with my 
thousand dollars, and me with the interest I received of you. 

19V. In every civilized community there are daily hundrei' 
ijidreds of thousands, oS BUdVinAraw^a", aai.' 
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are established to enable tlie borrower and lender to be qmck* 
ly accommodated. Experience has shown that the demand of 
lenders can be foretold, depending, as it docs, upon business 
transactions arising out of commerce, manufactures, and agri- 
cultnre, which have their regular periods. A banker, there- 
fore, acts upon his knowledge of the laws of commerce and 
the laws of nature, which tell him that money realized by one 
set of transactions may be safely loaned to persons engi^ed in 
another set, to be returned in time to be used for a third, and 
BO on. You can sec, for instance, that a miller, having sold 
his flour, can lend hia money to a farmer, who wants to plant 
hia crop ; provided that at harvest tho farmer, who will then 
sell his crop, will return the loan to the miller. The store- 
keeper, with whom laborers spend their wages for the necessa- 
ries of life, receives meantime money, which he may lend to 
the miller in case he should wsuit to repair his machinery. 

198. A bank is an association to facilitate such loans, and 
its interests are therefore harmonious with those of the whole 
community, and especially with those of the class who work 
for wages ; because the less capital lies idle, the more will be at 
the disposal of those who want to employ labor and pay wages. 

199. A bank is in fact an association for the safe-keeping 
and the loaning of money. It becomes responsible to us for 
the money we deposit with it ; allows ns to draw checks at will 
against our deposits ; in some cases pays us a low rate of in- 
terest on the sums we leave with it ; and makes its profit by 
lending at higher rates. As it is responsible to us for our 
money, it must lend on good security only, and must know the 
character as well as the cireum stances of borrowers ; and as it 
must return us our money at any time, and without previous 
notice, its managers can lend only at short dates, or " on call" 
— ^that is, to be repaid by the borrower after a short interval, 
or on demand. And it is to the banker's interest not only to 
make as many loans as possible, but to make them prudently, 
to competent men on good security ; for he has capital of his 
owa at eU&e, and if he should f«l to pay his depositors on do- 

P' irou/ti close his bank and aeuft\tta\i'Ki\ist\,'j, 
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I, Thus you see that a bank is a means for the economic- 
al use of capital ; and every ccottomy of this kind makes more 
abandant the fund out of wliich wages are paid, and thus se- 
cures a greater range and amount of employment to those who 
work for wages. 

201. What is thus true of banks is, of course, equally true 
of credit in general. If a mechanic, on the strength of his 
good name and of his chest of tools, can borrow a hundred 
dollars for a year or for a term of years, and if he has a profitar 
ble use for the money, evidently he is benefited by the credit 
he has. He may use it to pay the wages of men ho employs; 
and with the help of a small loan may in time achieve real in- 
dependence. And if, after having accumulated property, his 
character and property secure hiin credit for ten thousand dol- 
lars, and enable him to employ fifty or a hundred men, still 
that credit would be a benefit not only to him, but to all whom 
by its help he was able to employ for wages. 

202. Thus credit t« useful to the poor, and not merely to the 
rich ; ajid to the many, and not only to the individuals who- 
have or use it, 

203. But it may bo misused ; as if I should borrow money 
to be used in an enterprise, as a mill, which was unprofitable. 
Here ray laborers would still rec^sive the money in wages. I 
should lose that ; but they and the mass of laborers also would 
lose, secondarily, because the capital sunk or lost in the an- 
profitable mill would be dead ; it would never more be avai^ 
able for w^es or consumption ; it could not increase, and 
would produce no profits available for wages ; and by every 
such lose of capital, the whole community, including, as you 
plainly see, the laborers for wages — the non-capitalists as well 
as the capitalists — are the poorer. Thus when a bad law 
tempts or forces capital into natuRdly unprofitable industries, 
this is a loss to the mass of the laborers as well as to the 
owners of the capital. 

204. In many cases, indeed, the individual capitalist prudent- 
ly saves himself from loss, by insurance. Thus when a milli 

burned down, or swept kvk^ \i'^ %\i't^s^ 
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may receive its full value froia an insnranee o 
pany ; they may use this money to rebuild their factory, and 
thuB give temporary employment to a large number of men; 
and to a superficial view the loss might appear a gtun. But 
you must see that, first, the operatives stand idle while the 
mill ia rebuilding : or if they seek employment elsewhere, do 
BO at a loaa to themselves by the coat of removal, and at a loss 
to others of their own class by increasing the supply of their 
kind of labor at the very time that the demand is diminished; 
and, second, the old mill rebuilt will only give employment to 
ita former operatives, wliile if the mill had not been destroyed, 
the capital used in rebuilding it would have been available for 
& new mill or other enterprise, which would have given em- 
ployment to an additional number of hands. 

205. Thus you see that destruction of capital works to the 
injury of the non-cap italiat class; and that the Chicago fire, 
Uiough it gave employment for a time to a multitude of car- 
penters, masons, bricklayers, Eind others, and caused an artifici^ 
and seeming prosperity in that place, was a loss to the mass of 
oar popnlation, because in fact it lessened the capital, surplos, 
f«r wealth of the country, and thereby impaired the means of 
[giving employment all over the land. The Boston and Chi- 
cago fires were followed by a general stagnation in business 
all over the country, because capital which would have been 

5d in other enterprises and expenditures, and consequently 

the payment of wages for other and new production, waa 
concentrated in Boston and Chicago, and used to repair waat« 
ws : to replace what had been destroyed. 
But an unprofitable enterprise is just as much a de- 
rtruction of capital as a fire ; and if I should hire you for a, 
year to carry bricks from one side of a road to the other and 
back, though you might in the mean time live from your 
■wages, I should have sunk my capital, and the mass of the la- 
torers in the comraunity would have sufEered a loss, because 
there would be leas capital out of which to pay wages, 

S07. Thus you see that credit, which is only capital in an- 
caB not be mlauseA withoai mfecVv&g, alow on tha 






whole community, and especially on the Uborera for wages. 
And you sec how foolish are the people who would like to have 
the government horrow vast suros of money to be expended in 
what are called " public works," of doubtful and certainly not 
eatabliahed utihty ; for if it were oertain that a new canal oi 
r^lroad or other so-called " improvement " would be profitable, 
private capital would quickly create it. The plea is that such 
projects would give employment to great numbers of men. j 
But if they are employed in unprofitable enterprises, they and 1 
the mass of laborers are in the end injured by the loss of capi- f 
tal, which involvea a decreased fund out of which wages may I 
be paid. 



XXIV. 

OF BANE-HOTES. 



■8 receiving money on deposit, and lending it cot 1 
on security, which is their proper and legitimate business, banks 1 
sometimes issue notes or bills of their own. 

209. This is a pecijliariy profitable hiisiness : for a bank-bill 
bears no interest ; it is liable to be destroyed by fire or water; 
it is likely to remain out for a considerable period — indeed, is- 
sue-banks often take pains to canso their bills to be circulated 
at a great distance from the bank in order to keep them out 
the longer ; and, finally, as the bank-hill becomes a medium of 
exchange, the people are in a manner compelled to accept it. i 
But if a bank fails, the laborers for w^es, the non-capitaliats,-! 
arc sure to suffer most of the loss which occurs from the de^'| 
preciation of the bills. A hank note or bill has therefore 
some of the features of a forced loan by the bank from thefl 
pablic. 

SIO. In the United States we liave been so long accustomed.'! 
to see the issue of bills made the most conspicuous bnsineasf 
of a bank, that in the common apprehension a bank is synoa- J 
jmous with a paper-mill, a machine to create shin-plaaters, a 
J specio payments whcTLevet, \i"s ^wcfiitRSj, ■« 
D 
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credit and Imprudent loans, it has helped to create a commer 
cial revalsioa. 

ail. I want you, therefore, t« fix in your mind the fact that 
the issue of bills is not a necessary, and hardly s legitimate 
part of the banking business ; that the most solid and also the 
most profitable banks in the world do not issue notes at all; 
and that bank-notes, though a convenience, are not absolately 
necessary to any people. Calif ornia, for instance, had in 1873 
a number of remarkably solid, useful, and profitable banks, but 
it had only two banks of issue ; and as it might have had 
many more, their absence is a proof that they were not needed. 

212. A bani'ttote is not money ; cm, the amtrary, it is only 
a promise to pay money. It ie one of several kinds of promises 
to pay ; and differs from the others mainly in these particulars 
— that it bears no interest, and that the holder has no security 
in his own hands. 

213. If you have in your pocket a twenty -dollar gold-piece, 
you have- actually in your possession that much value. But if 
yon have in your pocket a bank-note for twenty doUars, you 
have only a certificate that a bank, which may be a thousand 
miles distant, and of whose managers you know nothing, hat 
your twenty dollars, 

214. Now, if you wished to carry about with you two or 
three hundred, or even one hundred dollars, it would obviously 
be more convenient to carry bank-notes to that amount than 
money ; for the paper bills are lighter than coin, and more 
easily concealed from thieves. 

216. This convenience of carriage and concealment is the 
only excuse for the existence of bank-bills, and it is a sufficient 
escuse where men need to carry about considerable sums. 
But a laboring man, whose whole wage^ for a week amount per^ 
haps to less than twenty dollars, and who pays out the greater 
part of this sum at once for subsistence, is not inconvenienced 
by the weight of hia money. He does not need bank-bills ; 
and there is no need for small bills to accommodate him. 
9nia}] bills, of less denominations than five dollars, are in some 
renience ; but their viae Aiin«& wwn o"A lA 
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.Istion, and so does an injury, in a time of commercial panic, 
by helping to cripple the banks. Moreover, the poor, who an 
usunlly the holders of small bills, in a time of Lank failures are 
sure to suffer loss from such biUe ; and it ia not fair that the^. 
should be thus exposed. 

216. For these reasons the issue of bank-bills for sums smaller'' 
than five dollars ought to be totally prohibited. 

SI 7. A bank-note, being only a certificate that the bank has 
the bill-holder's money, may be accepted as a, public conven- 
ience, if the pubhc is willing ; but as every man. has a right to 
his own property at all times, it is clear that the bask has no 
right to refuse me money — which ia mine — whenever I present 
its bill. You may for your own convenience allow the bank 
to keep your twenty-dollar gold-piece ; but you ought to have 
the power to call the money baci into your own possession at 
any time ; for if you could not do that, you would keep your 
money and refuse the bill. 

218. Hence bank-notes can not be made a- legal tender, be- 
cause tketf are not money, but only the certificates showing that 
somebody else has your money ; and they ought always to be 
redeemable at will in coin, which alone is money, 

219, When a bank issues notes or bilb, its object is to gain 
money by borrowing without interest, of the general public. 
If it issues one hundred thousand dollars in bills, that implies 
that it holds one hundred thousand dollars in money in its 
vaults or till, ready to redeem these bills. In practice, however, 
banks do not keep so much money idle ; they keep on hand 
only such a smaller sum as general experience has shown to be 
usually sufficient for redemption. But experience has also 
shown that all bankers are not prudent or wise ; and hence 
the government now rightly requires that a bank, before it is- 
sues bills or notes, shall deposit a sum in property at all times 
readily convertible into coin, which shall be held for the 
dcmption of the bills. United States bonds, which are the 
best security we have, and most readily convertible into money, 
are used for this purpose. 

" "fft With the management oi \)ankB 'NVvcJa ctm^a '5m 
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elves to tho bnainess of receiving deposits and making loMU 
3 govemmcut has no right to interfere — any more than it 
ffith the buainesa of a merchant, farmer, or shopkeeper, 
have no more right to eipect the government to care for 
e safe-keeping of my money than of my goods in store, my 
^ouse, or other property. 

221. Banks of issue, however, stand in a different category. 
~ ;ercise a power over the puhhc ao great and so liable 
3 abase, in the privilege granted them to issue non-interest- 
Baring notes, without security in the holders' hands, things 

Mliicb take the place of money, that the people have a right 
~ ) demand that such issues shall be made only under rigid 
liecks. 

222. It is proper, therefore, that the government shall require 
e deposit of United States bonds to an amount greater than 

the amount of bills issued. Should the bank fail, these bonds 

rould be sold by the government, and out of tho proceeds the 

"ll-holdera would be paid first. Under this, which is called 

e National Banking System, the bill-holders are secare gainst 

B by failure of the bank ; and there is no doubt that this 

'is more secure, and of greater pubUc convenience than 

■aoy system of state banks. It was first applied by the State 

mx£ New York to its own banks ; and Secretary Chase, seeing 

irits, applied it to the whole country. 

(. With this ought to go a law rigidly requiring the banks 

it all times to redeem their bills in money ; and providing for - 

' the instant forfeit of a bank''8 charter the moment it refuaeB 

this, its primary duty. Unfortunately, hitherto in this country 

banks have been allowed to suspend specie payments in every 

great commercial panic ; and as they long ^o learned to count 

upon this, they were induced, by the security of exemption 

from punishment, to make impmdent loans, and for their own 

gains to help on the coming crisis. 

S34. But with a aufficient deposit of bonds in the Treasury, 
a prohibition agmnst small bills, and rigid punishment for a 
saepensioa of specie paymeata, (ftere i> no sound reason why 
Bay one who desires should not be alloiiied to gel -up ci.Wnk<^_ 
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■fmc, UL say part of tlie coontiy. If they become too nmncr- 
ous, they wiil eeaae to lie profitable, for the bills will be sent 
home for redemption too constantly, and the superfluous banka 
will wind up their aSairs. 

223. You will see by thia the folly of the debates in Con- 
gress about regulating the number of banks of issue, and their 
distribution over the country — as though, when national bank- 
billa circolate with equal credit in every part of the United 
States, it could make any difference where the banks happened 
to be placed. 

226. Also you will see the ignorance of those who cry out 
against national bunks as monopolies, making huge profits out 
of the people. That this is the rankest of follies will be plain 
to yon if you remember that a bank-note is used only aa a con- 
venience by the people ; and that, under proper regulations 
promptly enforced, banks of issue are a real and important con- 
venience ; while banks of deposit and credit are, as you have 
seen, of the greatest and most positive advantage to the mass 
of laborers for wages. 

227. If those who oppose banks would demand a reaump- 
tion of specie payments by the banlts, they would do the coun- 
try a real and very great service ; but instead of that they cry 
for " more greenbacks," about which I will next proceed to tell 
you something. But I most first explain to you that, under 
the present currency system, the national banka are obliged by 
law to redeem their notes, not in money, but in greenbacks; 
■which means that they exchange their own for the govern- 
ment's irredeemable promise to pay money. If two wrongs 
ever made a right, thia plan might have- some merit. It would 
be better, because simpler, to absolve the banks from redemp- 
tion of any kind for a apecifled time ; and thus separate tlieir 
currency from that of the government. Then they would at 
least prepare themaelvea for resumption, which now they do 
Qot. At present every attempt to withdraw greenbacks from 
rirculation — the first duty of the government, if it is honest — 
threatens and alarms the banks, who see the power of rodecm- 

^uf their notes lessened, and tliem&e\vG& is.\£^\^ « 
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and thna, while we keep up the absurd farce of maHng &i 
bauka redeem their notes in greenbacks — which means only 
that we exchange one irredeemable promise to pay for another 
— we force them to oppose with all their strength all attempts 
by the government to redeem and withdraw its greenbackg; 
and in fact oblige the banks to lend their countenanee, openly 
or secretly, to every movement for " more greenbacks." For 
ob\-ioufily, if the issue of these government notes could be, 
doubled, the banks would find, it easier aud cheaper to redeem 
their notes in them. 
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228. A Greenback is a non-interestr-bearing promise to 
money, issued by the government, and for whose redemption 
the bolder has no security in his own hands. It is, so far, pre- 
cisely like a bank-note ; but it has two features which make it 
differ from a common bank-note; yon can not sue the issuer 
of the note — the government, namely — and that has used its 
power to make it a legal tender. A bank-not*, as you saw a 
while back, has some of the features of a forced loan ; the 
greenback has all — it is a forced loan. If I should compel 
you to give me your dollars in exchange for a piece of paper 
on which I had written simply " I O U " so much, that would 
be a forced loan — you, would probably call it a robbery : and 
that is precisely what the government did when it issued ir- 
redeemable promises to pay, and made them a legal tender, 

229. If a hanker issues one hundred thousand dollars in 
bills, that is evidence that he is the owner of one hundred 
thousand dollars in money or other property, which — or, more 
correctly, one hundred and ten thousand dollars — he has de- 
posited in the Treasury as security that ho will redeem bis 
DoUs on demand. 

S30. If BOW a banter were to b« vi'p a c\aim 
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londred tbousRDd dollara in blUa, on the plea that he had no 
money or property at all mtk wkick to redeem them, Le would 
be rigbtiy tbou^rht insani; ; and if he persisted in aucli an ab- 
surdity, he would be Bcnt by hia friends to the lunatic asylum. 
If he should demand, besides, that these bills which he desires 
to issue should be declared s legal tender, no doubt he would 
be put into a strait-jacket, or sent to the incurable ward, and 
the lowest attendant in the asylum would laugh at him as bd 
absurd creature. 

231. But this is precisely what the government does in 
issuing greenbacks. It issues promises to pay, on the plea, that 
it hag no money ; and it makes them a legal tender because 
they are not good. For if they were good, it would not need 
to force us to accept them, which is the only object of the 
legal-tender clause ; and if the goverument had money, it could 
have no excuse or occasion for issuing not^s. 

233. For you must not forget, what was shown you under 
the head of Taxes, that a government can earn or create noth- 
ing ; it is not a producer. Again, yott saw, under the head 
of Money, that when the government coins money it does not 
create gold or silver ; nor does it add to their value by coining 
them; it does not even own the metal it eoin»; but only, for 
the general convenience, stamps your or my or John Smith's 
gold with its certificate that each piece contains a specified 
quantity of the metal. 

233. This service plainly gives it no right to declare any 
thing else money ; but if it did, it would bo you or I or John 
Smith, and not the government itself, who would have the 
right to carry iron or paper to the min t, to be stamped. 

234. Nor does its authority to declare the gold it stamps a 
legal tender give it power to noake any thing — even gold — a 
legal tender for more than its actual and real value. For in 
all this it creates nothing : it only exercises a power delegated 
to it for the general convenience, to make public declaration 
of a value already existiny. 

235. Let me repeat to you once more that a government 
ao power to create value ia aaj wa^ qx a 
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DOne of the things out of which, wg have seen before, valne 
grows: it ndthef produces, nor exchange», nor saves; it only 
expends or destroys whatever is given to it by society. It is, 
in fact, like a pauper ; for, like a pauper, it exists by the cow- 
iributions of olher» ; and as it can have no surplus, but neces- 
sarily lives from hand to moutli, and by the labor of others, a 
pauper might as well put out demand notes as a goTernment; 
for the bills of each would represent, not existing values, but 
values destroyed and extinct, and therefore not values at all, but 
nothing. If you will reflect that in order to call in and redeem 
the greenbacks the goverament would have to first raise money 
by taxes — or by what is in th* long run the same thing, by 
sales of bonds— you will see that the greenback is simply a 
certificate that the government baa actually spent and destroy- 
ed that much property ; and that, as before said, it represents, 
not value existing, but value extinct, which is nothing. 

93fl. You will see by this the extraordinary hallucination of 
those people who cry out for " more gi'eenbacks." In a time 
of war, when the expenditures of the government enormously 
exceeded the laigcst sum it could raise from taxes, it was au- 
thorized to borrow money. It borrowed many hundreds of 
millions, upon bonds, or obligations promising to repay the 
lenders at a certain time, with interest at a stipulated rate. Thin 
was perfectly legitimate and honest. But, by a singular blon- 
der, the government also chose to borrow money by a forced 
loan from its citizens, for which it gave, not interest-bearing 
bonds, but notes promising to pay, but neither stipulating time 
of repayment nor granting interest for the use of the money. 
Such a note made by an individual would be void ; made by 
the government, it was tolerated, on the express ground that 
the government needed vast sums for its current expenditures, 
and must get money where and in whatever way it could. 

337. But circumstances have changed. The taxes now 
equal the expenditures, and there is an annual surplus even. 
How then can we have " More greenbacks !" On what ei- 
case, in B'hat way, for what purpose, can the government 
/ Wliat shaU it do "Wifti ftia TaaTHBj IwwV " 
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H Jb to issue " more greenbacks !" The " more greenback " 
people seem to have perceived tliis dilemma, and to meet it 
they have begun to ui^ a great system of " public works " 
— cunalB, railroads, and other costly improvcmentB. But if 
we are to run in debt for those, surely it is better to do so 
honestly, by selling our bonda, than dishonestly, by increasing 
the amount of a forced loan which ought long ago to have 
been paid out of the surplus revenue, instead of redeeming 
bonds not yet due. 

1238. Yon have seen, under the head of Property, that the 
rplus, or that part of his product not needed by the pro- 
ducer for his own consumption, Aas no real value, and can 
not become wealth or capital unless he ran exchange it for 
gomethmff else. 

s not less true that the value of the surplus grows 
wthe precise measure in whidh ike facility of exchanginff it is 

I 240. The Nebraska farmer, unable to get his com to mar- 
\ is forced to bum it as fuel ; and no matter how rich his 
r how great his crop, the surplus on his hands is after 
[1 worth only so much wood. If he could send it to Chica- 
go, it would be worth a good deal more than so much fuel. 
If he could as cheaply send it to New York aa to Chicago, it 
would bring him a still greater price ; and its value to him 
would be increased with every market he could touch. When 
I was a boy, Ohio had no railroads, and the farmers near Cin- 
cinnati used to sell eggs in that market for three cents a 
I sen, because that was their only market. Railroads have 
greatly increased for them the facility of exchanging eggs, 
\t they now get even in Cincinnati probably at least five 
les as much as foroieriy. Yon can acft ftij&'flws^ ^sa-'' " 
8 D» 
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great advantage simply by increased facility of eTchange. 
Kailroada have extended their market for selling e^s. 

241. Nor ia this increased faeilitj of exchanging eggs for 
other products a benefit to the farmer alone ; for if formerly, 
for lack of cheap transportation, eggs were very cheap in 
Cincinnati, they were very dear in many other places. To 
facilitate the exchange only eq^ualized the prices, and thus in- 
creased the comfort of the mass of consumers, and also the 
wealth of the mass of prodacera. For if e^a were any 
where very dear, that is a proof that they were scarce there ; 
and facility of exchange created abundance where before waa 
scarcity. 

343. Pray fii in your mind therefore this fundamental 
truth, that everi/ impediment to the exchange of products 
is an injury ; and that every removal of such an impediment 
is a benefit, becanse it inereaaei the rewards of the mass of 
producers, and the abundance, and hence the comfort and hap- 
piness of the mass of consumers. 

243. Hence the satisfaction with which people wcleome 
railroads ; the benefit of steamboats, steamshipB, bridges, and 
all other means by which we decrease the cost of transporta- 
tion. For you can see that if a farmer can send his eggs to 
only one place, Cincinnati, where men want to buy eggs, he 
can not hope to get as much for them as if he could — with 
cheap transportation — send them to any one of a dozen cities. 
And as he would send his eggs only to places where they 
would bring a higher price — where therefore eggs were scarce 
— cheap transportation, by creating abundance in those placea, 
would benefit consumers there. 

244. Commerce means the exchange of products. If I 
have more hides than I need, and you have more clothing 
than you need, and if I want clothing and yon hides, it is 
plain that we shall make an exchange of our surpluses if we 
can get together and agree upon a price. It is clear, too, 
that we shall both benefit by suck an exchange, because when 
ie is made, eaeh of us will have less of the articles which ht 

f^ou/J nol use, and more of those loJticIi he n 
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245. Moreover, yon can aee that it wonld be an advantage 
to you, having clothing to esebango for hides, if yon could 
find, not me alone, hut a hundred others, with surplus hides to 
eschange for clothing, because you would hope thus to get 
more hides for your clothing. It would he an equal advan- 
tage for me if I were the only possessor of hides within the 
reach of a hundred men having clothing to exchange. But, 
evidently, all the owners of surplus hides would be benefited 
if they could come in contact with all the possessors of sur- 
plus clothing — because thus the market of all would be broad- 
ened, and the price would bo equalized for the mass. 

246. Thus you see that unimpeded commerce is a benefit 
to the mass of producers ; and that every impediment pro- 
venting a part of the owners of surplus clothing from reach- 
ing a market of hides, while it may bo an advantage to the 
few who do reach it, and who would thus have a monopoly, 
would be an injury, first, to those who were prevented from 
reaching it ; but, second, and more important, to the whole 
of those who were ansious to ■exchange hides for clothing, 

?ii7. Every impediment to free exchange, therefore, whether 
natural or artificial, is an injvry to the ma»» of cmigumera — 
vsho are the whale people. 

248. Nevertheless, every act of exchange which takes place, 
even where a close monopoly exists on one side, or in regard 
to one product, is still an nsmixed benefit, for it increases 
abundance and comfort, though ia a less moasnre than if the 
monopoly did not impede free exchange ; and thus it woold 
be wrong to say that men, uader any circumstances, become 
poorer by voluntary exchango. It is, however, quite certain 
that capital increases far more dowly where impedimenta exist 
to a free eschango of surplus prodncta, 

249. Impedimenta to the exchange of products are either 
natural or artificial. The natural obstacles are very numerous, 
but may be comprised under the general head of distance, 
A river is a serions impediment to commerce, until it is 
bridged or a ferry-boat crosses it ; an ocean is a greater im- 
Dedimes^ and can be overcome ooV^ m'Oi^ ^lofiL Wi^ ■a'i- 
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DifferencoB in language And habits are natural impediments 
Providence, which placed natural impediments in the way of 
the exchange of products, gave to different and distant parts 
of the earth different climates, soils, and capacities for pro- 
duction, so that what is produced in one country is needed 
in many others; and every part of the earth is fitted to 
produce sometlung which is desired by the people of other 
parts. 

260. You will quickly see the wisdom of the Creator in 
this, for it compels mankind to intercourse with each other-; 
and commerce is thus one of the main agents in spreading 
civilization over the world, in bringing men and nations to- 
gether in a humane and brotherly spirit ; in subduing bar- 
barism, preserving the peace, and in increasing constantly 
the area over which industry and self-denial are rewarded, 
property is made secure, and civilization becomes possible. 

251. Im^ine a nation which was so favored by climate 
and soil that it could and did produce within its bounda all 
and every thing that ita members required, and you will see 
that such a nation would sood cease to have any influence 
npon the outer world — for good at least ; it would become 
selfish ; would scorn, because it did not need, commerce ; 
would lose the immense advantage of intercourse with other 
nations ; and. Laving no such commerce or intercourse, wotdd 
presently contract vices, such, as ignorance, superstition, con- 
tempt of foreigners, and disregard of justice, which would de- 
grade ite civilization. But imagine the earth divided among 
nations, each sufficient to itself, and you will see Africa or 
Greenland reproduced all over tlio planet 

252. Moreover, God, whose design in surrounding onr hres 
with difficulties evidently was to force us to exercise ingenn- 
ity, courage, persistence, patience, daring, and enterprise — all 
those which wo call manly virtues — had this in view also in 
creating impediments to intercourse between men in distant 
parts of the earth, but at the same time making such inter- 
conrae, for the purpose of exchanging products, absolutely 

our comfort and iogheat ^fc^i.-\icvQ5\ weA, ia ^ 
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pelliBg DB therefore, by the moat powerfal motives, 
come the impediments lie hat created ; and making 
that lee are the higher and the belter, ag well as the v 
and more comfortable beings, in the measure that we i 
come them. There is no doubt that the character of the'' 
whole Chinese nation has been degraded by their long-coi 
tinned abstinence from foreign commerce, and their conse- 
quent seclusion from other nations. Had they dnring the 
many centuries of this seclusion been actively engaged in 
foreign commerce, it ia certain they would have been less 
selfish, less ignorant, leas superstitious, more courageous and 
enterprising, and more truthful and just, than as a nation^ 
they now are, '' 

263. Artificial obatacles to exchange arise out of laws, which 
either prohibit exchange with foreigners entirely, as formerly 
in Japan, or lay a penalty on such exchange, as regards certjun 
products : this ia still done in many countries, among them 

254. All such artificial restrictions are impolitic, injurious, 
and, unless all commerce is prohibited, necessarily partial and 
unjust 

255. It is possible to imagine a nation like the Japanese d;^, 
termining for religious or other reasons to seclude themselves' 
entirely from the world ; and therefore totally prohibiting 
commercial as well as other intercourse with foreigners. In 
such a case the whole people accept less abundance, and deny 
themselves comforts and luxuries which they can not them- 
selves produce. All are injured, all suffer loaa and depri' 
tjon ; and if injustice is done, it is by all to all. 

356. But among civilized nations, like our 
hibitions and penalties on foreign exchange are nowhere 
this character ; they are always partial — being laid only u[ 
■ few articles ; and thus an essential injustice is done to thof 
who would, if they were allowed, exchange their products for 
thoae articles which are forbidden them, or who must pay a 
penalty for Buch exchange. For instance, if I am a fanner, 
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injuBtioe to me if the law forbids me to make thia e 
wherever I may choose ; for, as we have seen, if by any imped- 
iment it narrows my market, it lowen my profit. I may be 
able tc get more cloth for my wheat in Giennany than in my 
own neighborhood : a law which makes me pay a penalty for 
doing so is clearly partial and unjust. Or I may bo a black- 
Bmith, and prefer Swedish bara for my horee-Bhoes ; why 
should you, who make American bars, ui^ a law to make me 
pay a penalty for my preference ! 

257. Fix in your mind that Commerce is not a swindling 
tramaetion, but a purely beneficial operation; that every act 
of htmest trade inereages the happiness and prosperity of all 
who are concerned in it ; that when we two exchange products, 
each is the more comfortable and the better o2 for the ex- 
change — for each has given that which he wanted less for that 
which.he wanted more. 

258, God, who placed natural obstacles in the way of free 
exchange, has yet made it laudable and beneficial in us to ute 
all OV.T strength and ingenuity in overcoming these impediments 
which he has placed in the way of the freest and widest ex- 
change of commodities. 

369. When, therefore, human governments interfere by 
laws {which while they exist it is our duty to obey) to obstmct 
such exchange, they arrogate to themselves authority greater 
than that assumed by the Creator, and do an injury, moral as 
well as physical, to all who are subject to such laws. 

SCO. Property, as you have before seen, originates in three 
acts ; labor, self-denial, and exchange. A law which should 
forbid men to labor, or limit their right to labor except in 
prescribed ways and hours, ought to he resisted by all sensible 
men as an unjust interference. A law which should hmit the 
right of aelf-deniiU — or compel roe to spend my accumulations 
as fast as I created them, would be no less unjust and mon- 
strous. But a law which interferes with my right to eschange 
my surplus where I lite is only more endurable to us becanse 
we are accustomed to it. It does not differ in principle ; and 

w potent cizstom is in marking ua tolerant of anjust laws Tf9_ 
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ilrMct^ M« in the ease with which men sabmit to tradesHuiioa 
pegntatioDS limitiiig the doralioD and the numner of men's la- 
b<niiig. 

261. Nor U it strange that the tndes-anions, who interfcrs 
with the right of a man to labor when, whem, or how he likes, 
favor also the enactment of laws unjustly and in a partial man- 
ner impeding the exchange of products or coramerci'. Their 
course, in this lespoct, is logical Thej abhor abundance, and 
make scarcity their god, 

£62. The most magnificent and conclnsive example of the 

benefits of unobatnicted commerce is afforded by our own 

Coontry, The Constitution of the United States provides 

carefully for the most entire and unobstructed freedom in the 

hrierchange of products over the greater and the most fertile 

rt of the American continent, and among thirty-seven difler- 

rcnt political communities ; and no one doubts that it is to this 

solute freedom of exchange, guarded with the utmost jeal- 

j against every exaction and interference, that we owe our 

ironderfui advance in wealth, as well as in the ingenuity and 

telligence of our people. Consider what must have been 

T condition had Yirginiabcen allowed to lay restrictioos and 

m commercial intercourse with Pennsylvania, or Now 

Cork to interfere with her citizens when they sought to ox- 

! products with Mas^chnsetta, or the North with the 

touth, or the E^t with the West, as was done under the Con- 

leration. 
i 263. Yet if any such interference is beneficial, it would seem 
> be more necessary to protect the West against Now En- 
1 than ^[ainat Europe ; or the South against the North 
a gainst England and JVanee. For, the plea for such in- 
ference being that it is necessary to enable the establislmiont 
tf manufactures at home, and to maintain a high rate of wages, 
~ ~B clear that Michigan or Georgia manufactures, for iustanoo, 
Oan be more easily undersold by Massachusetts or New York 
than by English or German manufacturers, who must curry 
their goods so much farther to market, and must also draw 
tfceir raw matoriaU from & greaiUM 5\siuMi5A\ *sAtJ 
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a Indiana or Missouri would feel the competition of Ha 
ylvania or New Jersey rival far more keenly tlian that 

I Englishman, who must send his iron three thousand 
miles farther to market. Yet the Western and Southern 
manufacturers make no complaint of auch home competition. 

264, The Southern leaders were more logical. They wished 
to destroy the Union because they imagined that thus they 
could set ap home manufactures in the Southern States; and 
their attempt was really, and in many cases avowedly, a pro- 
tectionist measure ; an intectional and deliberate interference 
with the free eicchange of products. 

265. You must understand, however, that the people of the 
United States have long and deliberately consented to a policy 
in regard to external commerce which I have shown you to 
be injmioua to the general welfare. No political party is yet 
united in demanding that the people shall be guaranteed the 
right of free exchange. Nor can it be doubted that the Con- 
gress has power to lay duties discriminating in favor of some 
branches of industry — and of course against others ; for it is 
the essence of such discrimination that it shall injure some in 
order to benefit others. This ia one of the great battle-grounds 
of opinion in the United States ; and as many large individual 
interests are arranged in favor of such discrimination, and as 
the masses who are injured have not the means for as compact 
an organization aa the few whom self-interest guides, it is 
probable that we shall see protective tariffs for many years 
cumbering our statute-books, and lessening the general pros- 

366, When the Constitution was adopted, most statesmen 
still believed that a country needed auch interference with the 
free exchange of products, to enable the establishment of homo 
manufactures ; hence the power given to Congress to " regu- 
late commerce," which undoubtedly means and has always 
been held to imply the power to interfere with exchange, not 
merely for purposes of revenue, but for the object of " protect- 
Ji^," AS it is called, Iiome manufacturers. The first tariff or 
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view; and though unjust, partial, and impolitic, there is no ^ 
doubt that Congrejjs has the constitutional right tlma to d&- 
range industry by partial laws. 
I 267. One plea on which protective tariffs, as such tnterfer- J 
encea are called, have been justified, is that thus only c 
have diversified industries. If this were true, it would really J 
justify the protectionist system — for diversified industries a 
a great benefit to a nation. But in the neirt section I shallJ 
show you that so far from favoring a diversity of industrie^B 
protective tariffs have really, in onr country, discouraged aii4,-|r 
destroyed many small industries, and created a powerful an^l 
to the people irresistible tendeacy of both capital and labor 1 
tovard a few great industries. 

^^BffiS. That nation or people is happiest which has the moat 1 
■widely diversified industries ; because its members will be led ■! 
inevitably to the exercise of great and varied ingenuity and i1 
enterprise, while at the same time capital, the fruit and re- J 
ward of labor, will be more equally distributed among thea 
population than in a country where but a few industries a 
pursued. 

, 269. Take, for instance, a region devoted to grazing, or 
the cultivation of cotton only, and you will find the mass 
the people dull and subordinate, and the wealth in feirl 
hands. In like manner examine a district devoted mainly toifl 
the production of crude iron, coal, or cotton fabrics, and yoaM 
■will find the mass of the people subordinate, in poor c' 
stances, comparatively ignorant and unenterprising, and nol 
ingenious, while the greater part of the wealth of the comrl 
munity is concentrated in a few hands. 

270. But find a district where the people are engaged : 
~ ~ f small industries, and >fon. aVe sasa \ft ^i^"« 
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more equally divided, comfort more widely diffused, and tlie 
pic more enterprising, intelligent, ingenious, and indo- 
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2T1. To contrive a Byatom of laws, therefore, whose tend- 
ency and effect would be to draw lai^e numbers from the 
smaller industries which they would naturally pursue, and 
concentrate their labors upon a single" pursuit, would be to 
degrade the character of such a population, by making it less 
ingenious, enterprising, and independent than before ; and 
this the more if this single industry should be of a kind 
which required, in the mass of those engaged in it, but Httle 
skill or thought, and at the same time required that much 
capital should be devoted to it. For in that ease not only 
would the character of the people deteriorate, but wealli 
would more and more be drawn away from the smaller in- 
dostriee, and concentrated in the larger, and the mass of the 
people would become in time leas prosperous and comfortable. 

372. Now this grave injury has been done to large classes 
of our population by what is wrongly called the system of 
" Proteetitm to Home I-ndustry," which is simply an interfer- 
ence with the right of free exchange. 

273. To comprehend bow " Protective " laws, so called, de- 
grade home industry, and prevent diversity of industries, I 
must first explain to you the natural progress of industry in 
any country — that course which the Creator has laid out by 
what are called Natural Laws. 

274. When a new country begins to receive population, 
men being ecarce and land abundant, it is inevitable that wise 
men will turn to industries which require for their prosecu- 
tion the least amount of labor, because the rate of wages will 
be high, laborers being few. Hence in our new territoriei 
grazing is at first a favorite and profitable occupation. As 
population increases, lands rise in price, and farming is begun ; 
and presently vill^es make their appearance, where black- 
smiths, carpenters, masons, wagon-makers, and shopkeepers 

gather, to supply the farmera' needs, and afford him for at 
tf a part of tie snrplus pToducta & neai ■masViA. 
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or Burplns rapidly increases in a, new countrj ; as popalation 
coDtinues to stream in, Dew Lnduatries are devised, and tlie 
region wliich at first imported every thing escept its meat 
becomes more and more self-sustainiDg ; for capital, intelli- 
gently directed, spies out the wants of the people and the 
natural resources and advantages of the land ; and it is not 
long before even some «rticlea of manufacture begin to be 
exported to neighboring districts. 

275. By this time roads and perhaps railroads have been 
built, and, by lessening the cost of transportation and in- 
creasing production, the coat of living has been greatly 
cheapened ; new enterprises no longer offer such great re- 
wards as at first to capital, and the rate of interest has 
consequently fallen ; increasing population has lowered the 
rate of wages — without, however, necessarily lessening (he 
comfort of the laborers, for all prices are also less, as you 
have seen. Fmally, there is a nnmeroua class of hired labor- 
era, whereas in the beginning almost every man was his own 
employer. At this stage what we call manufactures naturally 
arise. Capital, seeking new m«ans of profitable employment, 
provides machinery, raw material, and wages, for the use of 
laborers also seeking new ways to earn a living. 

2V6. This is the natural cO'Urse of a country's industries 
where arbitrary and partial laws are not used to forue both 
capita! and labor out of the channels Nature has provided. 
In this natural development the ingenuity and enterprise of 
the people have constant esercise ; capital is for a long time 
pretty equally diffaaed, because there will be a great and in- 
creasing diversity of small industries ; the character of the 
population will be high, its independence great, and pros- 
perity wilt be general The greater operations of industry, 
which require eitrcme concentration of both capital and 
labor, will be long deferred, until at last the country's natural 
resources are fully ejtplored, and the accumulation of wealth 
and the increase of population are both so great as to lead 
naturally and safely to such employment for both. The 
^jtams of development in tracK a caeft V'fl^Xift ^ii-«.,'^wi- ^^^ 
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and there will be no great crisis or panic, nor any marked' 
lowering of the condition of the people. Their ingenuity 
and desire for prosperity wouH lead them to devise new in- 
dustries and control new enterprises aa fast as eapital and 
labor offered to prosecute them ; and it is an important con- 
sideration that these new enterprises would grow naturally 
out of the conditions of the country, as to climate and pro- 
ductions, and the wants of the people. 

277. Unfortunately this natural and sound growth is not 
permitted. Different motives, among which are national 
pride, a desire for more showy production, the subtle fallacy 
of a " home market," so called, but mainly the greed for 
wealth and supremacy in individuals, unite to bring about 
the adoption of unjust and partial laws, enacted to favor 
some special branch of industry. These laws, under the be- 
guiling name of " Protection to Home Industry," lay heavy 
duties on a few foreign products, in order to enable those 
who produce these articles at lome to charge a higher price 
for them, and to give them the command of the home mar- 
ket — which means only, as must be plain to you, to compel 
the mass of the people to buy of the favored individuals at a 
higher price than they could, but for these laws, buy for else- 
where ; in other words, to impede the free exchange of prod- 
ucts. 

278. For instance. New England capitalists — helped, I be- 
lieve, originally by some Southern men — began to clamor for 
duties on foreign-made cotton goods ; and, contrary to the 
wish of the first promoters of cotton manufactures, a high 
duty was put on the importation of foreign calicoes, sheet- 
ings, and other manufactures of cotton, 

279. Of course, a duty on the foreign product is a bounty 
on the home product. The home manufacturer raises Lis 
price to the price at which the foreigner can sell after he has 
paid the duty. A duty on calicoes, therefore, confessedly 
makes calico — the home aa well as the foreign product — 
dearer than it would otherwise be ; and all who wear calico 

^=ri«Z/ tiie women and children in ti\6 \Mii,ftia.\.'ii \ft <Ki— 
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mnat pay more for their dresses, in order that the insignifi- 
cant number engaged in making calicoes at home shall obtain 
their bounty, 

280. Now it haa never been, pretended that the people of 
New England were starving when a duty was laid on calicoes 
and other cotton goods. They were, according to all ac- 
counts, an extremely induatrions and ingenious people, en- 
gaged in such Et multitude of small enterprises that " Yankee 
Notions" was the generic name of a great class of small in- 
ventions and products, all useful to mankind. Capital was 
widely dispersed in these petty industries, for which the char- 
acter of the country and its intabitants was well fitted ; large 
fortunes were few, and not easily accumulated, but the aver- 
age of comfort, intelligence, and public spirit was uncommon- 
ly high. 

281. The effect of the protective duty was, Ist, by offering 
an unnaturally high reward to capital, to draw that away 
from a number of the smaller industries, and concentrate it 
in a few great buildings filled with costly machinery. 2d. To 
draw away a la!^ part of the laboring population from their 
petty industries and their country homes into lai^e manu- 
facturing towns, and to employments which made them more 
dependent and less ingenious and self-helpful than before. 

283. The life of a mill or factory operative being of a kind 
offering few hopes of advancement, and a smaller chance of 
independence than intelligent and enterprising people like 
to snbmit to, the best class of the New England population 
presently withdrew from it, or never entered it ; but capital 
— then not superabundant in the country — having been di- 
verted to manufacturing on a great scale by the " protective " 
duty, was made less abundant for small enterprises. The 
temptation of cheap and fertile lands then drew off the most 
enterprising population to the Western States ; and the Yan- 
kee girls left the factories to fill the vacant places of those 
who had emigrated to the West. 

283. The manufacturers, to fill the gap, began systematic- 
to import foreigners, raoslVj oS a Xqn* ^^h * 
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gence, and have continued to do this to the present time^ 
with results evident to the country in a gradual but serious 
deterioration in the character of the population, the corrup- 
tion of politics, the increase of vice, crime, and ignorance 

284. To bring about these evils the women and children of 
the United States were compelled to pay tribute, during a 
great many years, every time they bought a now calico dress 
or a yard of muslin. Meantime this " protection to borne in- 
dustry," or favoritism to a fevf at the cost of the great mass, 
has built up a few very great fortunes, and a large population, 
subject, ignorant, to a large extent the easy prey of demar 
gogues, and in every way inferior to that it superseded ; the 
average of comfort and prosperity in New England is much 
lower than it was before "Protection;" and pauperism has 
greatly increased. 

285. You see here that " Protection to Home Industry " 
was a curse to people who were " protected," at the same 
time that it was unjust to that great mass of the population 
which, not being engaged in cotton manufactures, was not 
" protected," but had to pay, in higher prices for clothing, 
the cost of protection to a few. 

386. Take now another case, where an attempt was made 
to "protect" both tho producers of a raw material and its 
manufacturers — of course once more at the expense of the 
great mass of the people, wlio are consumers. The wool- 
growers and the wool-manufacturers combined to appeal to 
Congress for " protection," and " encouragement for their 
home industries;" and their demands were granted. Natu- 
rally both American wool and American woolen goods im- 
mediately rose in price — that was the object of the men who 
asked for the high duties. Woolen shirts, trousers, coats, 
blankets, carpets cost all of qb more, in order that these two 
homo industries might be favored. 

287. The exclusion of foreign wool and woolens caused, 
1st, a rapid and great increase in the production of American 
frool, and also in the price o£ mnlton — for the farmers, sme 

Jugh price for wool, wouAd not acU aa moo.^ ^ei:^ \n "4^ 
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butchers as before. But mutton, too, is an article of univemj 
sal consumption. 2d. The high duty caused the establish 
ment o£ a lai^ number of woolen mills, with cxpensirs 
machinery, to build and work which capital was drawn fromi 
other industries where it was before usefully employed, 
the same time people were drawn from farms and other em- 
ployments into the woolen milla Thus, as in New England 
in the previous case, industry was in a double way deranged. 

288. But hardly had all the wool-growers and woolen man- 
nfacturers got fairly to work when it was discovered that the 
esclnsion of foreign-grown wool from so large a market as 
the United States had made it so cheap in Europe that manu- 
facturers there could still sell their goods here, after paying 
the high duty, in competition with ours in our own market 
Then followed a demand, for still higher duties on the foreign 

289. But this additional protection for themselves enabled 
our manufacturers to import some foreign - grown wool; 
whereupon the wool-growers began to clamor: they had 
greatly increased the product of wool — for sheep breed rapid- 
ly ; and as many had paid high prices for sheep, and for fine 
bucks, they did not like to lose the benefit of protection, 

290. But it was reasonably urged by manufacturers that to 
exclude foreign wools entirely was to confine onr manufact- 
nrers to making but few varieties of goods, and those not the 
most profitable, because for most kinds of goods the manu- 
facturer needs to mix in the looms the wools of different cli- 
mates and countries. Hence the exclusion of foreign wool, 
and an overstocked market in some kinds of goods, caused 
the stoppage of many factories, a general stagnation of the 
business — under the high duties, remember — consequent fall 
in the demand for American wool, and prostration of the 
protected wool-growers ; all to the advantage of only a few 
wealthy and cautious manufacturers, who happened to be 
able to take advantage of the low prices. 

291. Here was a loss to farmers, manufaoturers, and opera- 
by "protection" Nor was l¥iB sJi. "^w^iw.'a:^ '^'* 
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though men die. If it Btands idle, it deteriorates ; new ia 
ventions supersede it by aud by ; and if it has stood idle, it 
has not earned the coat of replacement : hence actual loss of 
much capital. As to the workmen, drawn away from other 
and more healthful employments, and made more dependent 
than formerly, many were now turned adrift. 

292. To achieve these miserable results— to cause loss to 
the farmers as well as to the manufacturers and their laborers, 
to derange an important industry, and benefit only a few 
speculators who were ready to take advantage of the genera) 
loss — the whole American people were obliged by a partial 
and unjust law to pay during several years needlessly high 
prices for coats, trousers, blankets, carpets, flannels, and wool- 
en dresses. 

293. Take yet another example, .differing from the fore- 
going — the manufacture of crude and rolled iron, which in- 
cludes pig and railroad and other bars. Laws placing a pen- 
alty on the USB of foreign iron have existed on our statute- 
books for a great number of years ; they were adopted on 
the plea that we possessed rich ores and abundant coal and 
limestone ; and that we could not safely be dependent on 
foreign nations for so necessary an article as iron, because we 
might in such a case be very seriously inconvenienced in the 
case of war. I hope you are logician enough to see the fal- 
lacy in this proposition — it lies in the implication that with 
out a penalty on the use of foreign iron, and a consequent 
bounty to the home manufacturer, no American would have 
engaged in this industry. But if, as is most true, we have 
abundant supplies of excellent ores, fuel, and fluses— that ia 
to say, if Nature has put us into an uncommonly advanta- 
geous position for making iron, surely it ia too much to say 
that we eould not or would not use these natural advantages 
without an additional bounty from the government, 

294. The "protective" bounty, however, caused a rapid 
flow of capital and labor from various other industries to this 
crude purKuit-^ne of the lowest of all, the least elevating to 

t/K^e eagaged in it. Tho capites and Xt&oT were di-uette^— 
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frtmi industrits naturaUy more prodiielive, and this of coarse 
put a seriouB loss upon tlie genera) communtty ; because tbub 
Icsa aggregate wealth waa produced, and the means of ex- 
change were lessened. But, further, the hope of extraordi- 
nary gains from protection — which promised the iron-maBter 
a monopoly of the home market — led men to rash ventures. 
Many placed their iron-furnaces badly, so that they labored 
under natural disadvant^es, and needed proteetion, in fact, 
not from European iron-masters, but from their more judi- 
cious neighbors. I have been told by several iron-raastera 
that the furnace of the late Thaddeua Stevens of Pennsyl- 
vania was thus misplaced, and that when he constantly ap- 
pealed for ft higher duty on foreign iron, for more, and more, 
and more " protection," ho spoke from his own experience, 
and for bis own necessities, and not those of the judiciously 
placed furnaces. 

295. Another result of " protection " was that the protected 
iron-maaters, even where the furnaces were well placed, often 
neglected to apply the most scientific methods in their work. 
They had become accustomed to depend on bounties and 
"protection" granted by the government, and no longer 
used their brains, as they must have done had they, like the 
Bhoemakera and blacksmiths and earpentcre, the farmers, sow- 
ing-women, and the immense mass of unprotected laborers, 
been obliged to depend upon their own ingenuity. Mr. 
Abram Hewitt, of Now Jersey, himself a prominent iron- 
master and zealous proteotiontst, in a Report on Iron at the 
last French Exhibition, reproached the American iron-masters 
for this neglect, and pointed out that at that time many of 
our works were conducted on methods long ago abandoned 
in Europe as uneconomical. In another case an American, 
visiting an English manufacturer of a specialty in woolen 
goods, discovered that, in spite of our high tariff, he continued 
to export bis goods to the United States ; and asking curi- 
ously how it could be afforded, the Englishman replied by 
showing him that be bad just put in an entire set of new and 
tt}y improved machinery, otid ?iad sold Kw oW. iwii. inafcX^^ 
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fiil macAinerff to a manufatturer in Ike United States— 
his competitor, namely, who depended not on ingenuity or 
cheap means of production, but on " protfiction," and no 
doubt petitioned Congress for higher duties as soon as he had 
set up the Englislunan's cast-ofi machines. Protection, you 
see, dulls ingenuity, because it destroys a market for it. If 
an American mechanic invents a machine for saving labor in 
a " protected " industry, he has the less chance to profit by 
its adoption, because the capitalists to whom he offers it de- 
pend less on economy or ingenuity than on the government's 
bounty or protection, taken out of the people's pockets. 

396. The object of a duty on foreign iron is, of course, to 
enable the American iron-mas.ter to charge a higher price for 
his product. This addition to the natural price of iron must 
be paid by the American people, for other nations will not 
pay it — they will prefer to buy in a cheaper market, and thus 
protection ruins our foreign commerce. But think for a min- 
ute what an addition to the price of iron means. It means 
that the carpenter shall pay more for his tools, the blacksmith 
for his horseshoes, the house-builder for his nails, the house- 
keeper for her pots and kettles, the farmer for his implements 
— it means that houses shall be dearer and house-rent higher ; 
that all agricultural operations shall cost D)ore, wherefore 
bread roust be higher; that all machinery shall be mora 
costly, and therefore all clothing and other necessaries of life 
prodoced by machinery shall be dearer to the poor; and, final- 
ly, that rwlroads, which use enormous quantities of iron in 
rails, locomotives, and ears, shall be more costly, and therefore 
freights higher forever to the farmer, who wants to get his 
produce to market. 

297. That is to say, a duty on iron takes something out of 
the pocket of every man, woman, and child in the United 
States, and by that much lessens their comfort and prosperity ; 
acd it does this, as you have seen, to make the fortunes of a 
comparatively small number of capitalists engaged in the pro- 
dnction of iron, and to enable them, according to Mr. Hewitt, 
'f/ work with wasteful means and ptoce*aes. ,^^ 



i. Far the workmen do not benefit by the tariff, but onl 
the capitalists. It is not pretended that the high duty oblig« 
or cauacs the iron-masters to pay their laborers wages aburea 
the average standard of wages Id the country: the protectum^% 
Utt only claim that the high duty enables the paymmt of waget 1 
in the protected industries equal to those paid in the unproteel' I 
ed. But those now engaged in the furnaces and factorieB^, J 
where they are crowded together, and rendered leas intelligenl^ J 
Ies8 ingenious, leas independent than the average of their C' 
trymen, wonld, if there had been no iron-furnaces at all, have J 
been engaged in other and mor« healthful occupations; and i 
they are thua injured by the protective duty, by being lured I 
into the fnrnacea ; and in the end are left without employ- ' 
ment by a commercial crisis in their trade, caused by ovei;- i 
production, brought about entirely by the stimulant of bounty | 
or " protection." The high duty on iron tempted capitalist* 1 
by the prospect of extraordinary profits, and thus caused tm 
onnaturally rapid expansion of this bnnineas ; with the result, 
sure from the first, of a general paralysis, involving loss of 
capital, which is an indirect hat certain loss to the mass of 
laborers ; but also, and directly, bringing suffering to the la- 
borers engaged in the production of iron, and to their familii». 
299. Ton see, in these three instances, that — 1st. Protection 
diverts capital from numerous diversified and naturally pro- 
ductive into fewer and naturally less productive channels : 
which is an injury to the mass of the people, because it checica 
their enterprise and ingenuity. 2d. It diverts labor in the 
same measure — for labor follows capital ; and it places the 
laborer always in a more dependent and precarious situation. 
Sd. It causes loss of capital, which is a serious injury to the 
country, for capital is accumuljited wealth, and one of tbo 
moat important tools for further increasing weaitL 4th. 
Finally, it is a means of deranging industry, and thus sudden- 
ly throwing great numbei's of men out of employment. 6th. 
And it does all this injury in a most costly manner, by a trib- 
ute levied upon the whole population, 

), I might exhibit to you mxa^ cJii 
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B0U7 and loss of "protection" — as the bigli duty on fordga 
nalt, which, 1st, destroyed some part of our foreign comment 
■where our shipa were able to cany an outward cargo cheaply 
■ lonly on condition of bringing home salt from Liverpool or 
Rhe West Indies ; and, 2d, actually enabled a combination of 
ritalt monopoliBts, two or three great companies, to close some 
K)f the more important of our own salt-works, and thus lessen 
WKie sapply to the American people. I saw myself, a few 
Bvears ago, the great West Virginia Salt-works standing idle, 
B^d when I asked the reason, was informed that the owners 
Hrere hired by the Associated Salt -Producers to close their 
Krorks {and of coarse to discharge all their vtorkmen). This 
Bb. called " Protection to Home Industry." 
K 301. Again, a high duty was Md on foreign lumber and 
Mimber; with the result, 1st, of breaking op an important 
Acade in finished lumber which our merchants had established 
^Writh Australia and the West Indies, but which was drircn to 
^EiADada by the tariff which made lumber dear here ; 2d, mak' 
Bag all houses dearer, and house-rents higher for the laboring 
B^en and their famihes ; and, 3d, causing the needless dcstruo- 
Btion of our own forests, which we ought much rather to have 
Btreaervcd with great care, so long as our neighbors would aeli 
^m theirs. 

B 302. I hope it is plain to yon that all obataeles to the ex- 
mekange of products are injurioug; and that as God allows and 
Bjscites US to use our utmost ingenuity to lessen and overcome 
^Hiose natural obstacles which be has placed, so it is the most 
Rgregious folly in us to add artificial ones. In doing so, we 
Hievitably^ sink capital or accumulated wealth, and expose the 
Hpboring part of the population to undue hazards, losses, and 

H^ 303. Yet trades-unions and labor societies encourage this 
H^tem, miscalled " protection," and thus show once more the 
^Bolly which rules them, their ignorance of natural laws, and 
^pteir unfitness to undertake the control of labor. 
K 304. For, bear in mind that — Ist. If there tad never been 
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StHtes, our population would still have been fully employed, 
and at good wages. For our country is but thinly populated, 
and witli unobstructed production and excLangB there will be 
for a century to come a dozen days' work for every man ready 
to labor a day. 2d. Without "protection" we might have 
had fewer cotton sad woolen mills and iron-fumacea, but we 
should have had a far more diforsified industry ; a more gen- 
eral and equal distribution of wealth ; more numprous oppor- 
tunities for enterprising men of small means to use their in- 
ventive sMll in small businensea; and hence greater independ- 
ence, and with this a higher average of general intelligence, 
thrift, and comfort than we have. 

305. Protection drew our capital and labor into undertak- 
ings which were not naturally profitable (for else there would 
have been no reason for protection) ; hence loss of capital or 
wealth — a lessening of the total amount of accumulated sav- 
ings in the nation. But, as I showed you under the bead of 
Property, every loss of capital is an injury primarily to the 
mass of those who labor for wnges ; secondarily to the whole 
commimity. 

306. Moreover, protection, by offering the special tempta- 
tion of a bounty to a few industries, and these of kinds in 
which the laborers are on the whole least benefited and made 
most helpless, exposes these industries to over-production, and 
thus causes commercial revulsions, stagnation in trade, and gen- 
eral loss, with particular suffering to the laborers in the protectr 
ed industries, who are at such times thrown out of employment; 
and a gener^ derangement of w^es in all employments. 

307. I have told you before that no merely selfigh polieif 
can in the long run prosper, God did not make the world so. 
Xlnselfishness is as much a natural law as the law of gravita- 
tion ; and he who seeks to benefit himself by injuring others 
strives against nature, and though he may succeed in his direct 
purpose, is sure in some other way to sustain greater injury. 
And what is thus true of individuals is still more true of na- 
tions, which, as their life extends beyond that of indindual^ 

very certain to reap as they bow. 
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808. "When laborers for wages make a demand npon theii 

iployer, accompanied with ft threat that if he refuses they 

11 leave him, they are said to " strike." 

300, Of course, every workman has a right to make his own 
terms with his employer; and it can make no difference — so 
far as right goes — whether he acta singly or whether he joins 
a nnmher, great or small, of his fellow-laborers in arranging 
or rearranging these terms. All laws baring for their object 
the prevention of such combinations and strikes are therefore 
unjust and oppressive. Every man has an inalienable right t« 
seek to better his condition, and the means he uses for that 
end lie within his discretion, saving only, of coarse, that he 
must keep the peace. As a tuorhnan has no defense agaimt 
<m oppressive tm-ployer except the threat to leave him, it is tke 
extreme of injuitice to deprive him of that. 

310. His strike may bring loss and inconvenience not only 
upon his employer, but upon the general community ; that 
does not lessen his right to strike, or to combine with others 
in a strike. It may be unwise, and bring suffering upon him 
and his associates and their families : that, too, does not im- 
pair his right In short, y)hen a laborer strikes, he exercises 
only the liberty of deciding to tehom and on what terms he will 
give his labor; and to interfere with that right would be to 
take awa\ his freedom and make him a slave. 

311 But the rights he has and uses he must allow to oth- 
ers ; and the stiiker has no right to coerce any other working- 
man to join hmj when he does that, he becomes a criminal 
of a lery grave kind, for his wrong afiects the rights of all 
worhng men If it were granted that a striker might right- 
Tf- force nnotber workman lo joiii \iyiq,Vq -wo^i *0i 
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^ye Dp his own rights and liberties ; for eleariy, if he may 
abridge the freedom of another, somebody elSc, by the same 
right, may lessen liis. If ynu have a right to force tne not to 
work, another may by the same riglit force you to wort. 
The striker tlierefore commits the grossest and most absuii] 
tyranny when he interferes to foree some other man to ccaae 
work. We see such attempts made in this country occasion- 
ally, but nsually only by the most ignorant of our laborers ; 
every interference of the kind ought to he severely and sternly 
punished, as a dangcrona attack upon society. 

313. In our times strikes usually take place upon a great 
scale. The oi^nlzation of trades-unions has brought hired 
laborers into close connection, and enabled them to act in 
lai^e masses for various purposes. Hence we liave seen, in 
this country, strikes in which thousands of men were united; 
and in England, where the trades-unions are more powerful 
and compact organizations than here, it has happened that a 
general strike -of the laborers in one industry was supported 
by those engaged in otliers, out of a general fund of their so- 
cieties. In all this the workmen were exercising only the in- 
alienable right of determining for whom and on what terms 
they would labor; and so long as they did not attempt to 
force nnwilling laborers to join them, and did not otherwise 
break the peace, interference with them would have been the 
grossest injustice. 

313. Whether strikes have or have not on the whole bene- 
fited the workmen is a question on which political economists 
differ, and which it is not easy to decide upon facts. My own 
belief is that strikes, as they are conducted, have done no last- 
ing good to the strikers or to the mass of laborers, but, on 
the contrary, have injured them. Take, for instance, an in- 
dustry which yields direct employment to ten thousand men ; 
and suppose them to unite in a strike ; while they stand out, 
they are not only consuming tKeir savings — or those of other 
workmen who support them — and are thus the poorer; but 
also they are idle, and are tempted to form bad habits. Idle- 
Afiu itself is a rery bad habit, li ftij^ aMctyscft^'dia \fiSKii3»i^. 
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rate of wages which they have compelled will not prohabl 
for a long time to come restore to them their former savings 
and comforts. Meantime, however, it is probable that other 
persons have been drawn into their industry, and thua by their 
own act the nnmber of persons seeking their bread by this in- 
dustry has been increased, and in the nature of things the de- 
mand for wages is greater, proportioned to the capital available 
for wages, than before ; and either wages will presently fall 
again, or some part of the laborers will be thrown out of em- 
ployment 

314. Trades-unions have apparently sought to prevent this 
natural consequence by arbitrary and tyrannical regulations 
concerning the employment of apprentices and of non-union- 
ists ; and by attempts to shorten the hours of labor, which is 
of course only an indirect way of increasing the rate of wages. 
Also they have endeavored to "make work" by forbidding 
men to do more than a certain amount of work in a given 
time. All those are deplorably rude and temporary expedi- 
ents, the contrivance of men ignorant of natural laws, and, 
what is even more mischievous, flying in the face of the golden 
nile. To forbid a boy to learn a trade which he desires, to 
prohibit the employment of non-unionists, are acts of pure 
selfishness; and the whole spirit of the trades-unions in this 
matter is one which seeks to monopolize benefits at the ex- 
pense of other men. But, as I told you before, nothing is 
truer, or more plainly proved by the whole experience of bo~ 
ciety, than that no merely selfish policy can achieve a great or 
lasting auceess. God did not make the world so, 

315. When wages are permanently too low in any well- 
estahlished industry, that means that too many persona are 
seeking to sliare in the gross returns of that industry. The 
remedy lies in eitlier increasing the demand for the goods, 
which means widening the market for them, which can be 
done only by an extension of commerce, when more capital 
could be profitably invested in the industry ; or in decreasing 
the jinmher ol persons desiring employment in it Now 

lie certainly does nol; widen tbc maxVel Sot gooia-, 'A ' 
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"not extend commerce, which is the only way to permanently 
increase demand ; and, by alarming capital, is far more likely 
to decrease than to increase tlio proportion used in the given 
industry; and by stopping work it checks the accumulation 
of that which la already invested. But it does not decrease 
the amount of labor offeiing — for the strikers simply stand 
idle, and mean to re-enter the same industry as soon as the 
contest between them and their employers is decided ; as 
soon, that is to say, as one side or the other has suffered all 
the loss it can bear, I can not sec, therefore, how the con- 
ditions are changed by the strike — except for the worse; and 
a strike of this kind can, I imagine, permanently increase the 
prosperity of the workmen just about as much as a man can 
lift himself from the ground by a vigorous tug at hia coat- 
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316. The theory taught by the trades-union leaders is that 
in striking the laborers demand only a share of the profits of 
the capitalists who are their employers. Thus they persuade 
the working-people that " capital," aa they say, is the enemy 
of " labor," and that " labor " can prosper only by depriving 
" capital " of some share of its profits : that one man can 
gain only by another's loss. 

3lT. You wiU aat, perhaps, whether it is not true that the 
owners of capital do seek to increase their profits, even at the 
expense of their hired laborers ; and whether, therefore, there 
is not a natural antagonism, not between capital and labor, 
but between the employer and his hired work-people ! 

318. Undoubtedly both employer and employed seek thoii 

own benefit ; and where the employer has tiie working-men 

' in his power he will seek to increase his profits by lessening 

their remuneration. This, however, can lia.\i^n ovl-j 'bImsw. 

the Jabarcra are slaves, and 'wbeTB ftiB laasKe^ ftiRsi&atfc 
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monopoly of their services, "Where the workmen are free 
and moderately intelligent, and eompetilion in business is unob- 
atmcted, if capital niakcB abnorma! gmna, otter capital at once 
rnshcs in to partake of these ; if wages are ahove the average, 
other laborers rush in to share the higher rates ; and in either 
case profits or wages, as the case may he, fall to 8 general 
average, 

339. Now a trades-uBion aeeka to prevent this natural fall 
of wages by restricting the taking of apprentices and the em- 
ployment of non-iinioBista ; that is to say, by, bo far aa its 
members can, making a close corporation or monopoly of the 
trade. But suppose the capitalists should in their turn try 
to prevent the extension of ^e industry by combining to pre- 
vent fresh capital flowing into it ? The one course would be 
as reasonable, as logical, and aa vain aa the other, 

320, When wages in any industry fall to a point too low 
to afford the laborers engaged in it a comfortable suhBistence, 
and with prudence and economy a small surplus, that is a 
proof that labor presses too severely upon the capital which 
can be profitably employed in that industry. Suppose now 
ten thousand persons employed in such an industry, and all 
enrolled in the trades-union. Their present course would ha 
to strike. Their true course would be to use the fund which 
every trades-union accumulates, to send surplas members to a 
region where labor i* better rewarded ; that is to say, to re-eS' 
iabtiah the disturbed equilibrium. 

321, Thbrb abb no strRPLus men in tbu world : when 
any one appeara to be so, ho is only in the wrong place. En- 
able him to go elsewhere, and teach him that he shall if need 
be do something else, and he is no longer surplus, bat highly 
necessary to civilization. More than one half of our planet 
still lies waste and useless, and suffers for lack of strong arms 
and stout hearts to redeem it, 

393. And here I come to one of the moat mischievous blun- 
ders of the trades-unions. They teach, if not directly, yet by 
the spirit of their doctrines, that men have a vested right 
that a mason Vaa a Vv^'i. Xn i^ 



I B maBon, and that Bocietj owes bini a living by that 
trade. I wiah particularly to warn yon against this error. 
No man has the least right to subsisteuce aa merely a mason, 
or a shoenialrer, a lawyer, a clergyman, a tailor, a bricklayer, 
or a miner. If his labor as a mason is surplus, if no moro 
masons are wanted when be cornea along with his trowel, it is 
his duty, not to conspire against society with absurd regnla- 
tions about apprentices and hours of labor, but to ffo at tome- 
iking else. A man who regards himself as only a shoemaker, 
a mason, a tailor, a lawyer, a pbysiciao, or a clerk, becomes 
thereby a contemptible object. He loses his independence, 
and makes himself the sport of circumstances. In our days, 
when new inventions continually change the methods of 
labor, it is especially hazardous for men to bind themselvea 
for life to a single employment ; and those only can hope to 
benefit both themselves and their fellow-laborers who, when 
they find their occupation overcrowded, have courage and in- 
dependence enough to seek a new calling, and if possible a 
new field of labor. 

323, Trades-unions and labor societies arise out of a per- 
fectly just feeling, among hired laborers, that they are less 
comfortable than they wish to be. Education has, in all 
civilized countries, given to the great class of laborers for 
w^;ea the taste and desire for a greater amount of comfort 
than contented them in other days. But the means they 
take to obtain their desires are, as I have tried to show you, 
mostly crude and in violation of natural laws, 

324. Trades-unions should use their means to seek out new 
fields of labor ; to teach their members energetically that 
though to-day they may be shoemakers, they can, if need be, 
achieve success as shepherds, gold-miners, farmers ; that de- 
pendence is hateful ; that independence is possible to all who 
have health and will ; and that migration ta the duty of tht 
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825. When yon come to read more elaborate works of 
Political EcoDomy tlian this, you will perceive tliat some of 
tlie ablest writers on this Bub}cct speak of the desirableneas 
of placing a check upon the increase of population. Mr. Mill, 
indeed, and those who follow Lim, hold that such a check is 
absolutely necessary ; and that population should bear a 
" gradually diminishing ratio to capital and employment ;" 
and he nrges it as a duty upon the laboring class to post- 
pone marriage, and bring iewer children into the world. 

326. The Rev. Mr. Malthua, an English clergyman, presents 
ed to the world, in the year 1T98, a lamentable and alarming 
picture of what must happen if men continued to increase 
upon the earth, while land could cot increase. He believed 
that the best and most fertile soils were first occupied ; that 
as population increased, the best soils lost some of their fer- 
tility, and the poorest came into use ; and thus, naturally and 
inevitably — aopposing him to be rightT-the more mouthB, 
the leas food ; and we should by and by be involved in a 
general and disgusting scramble for dinner, in which, of 
course, the weakest would stanc. Upon this theory Mill 
and other writers, whom you will by and by read, base their 
appeal for a decrease of population. 

327. But it will strike you, if you reflect upon the matter, 
that, first, aa it is not possible by law to prevent men from 
marrying and breeding children ; and as, according to Mill 
and others, abstinence from the solace of the family life is 
to be expected only of the most thonglitful and prudent — in 
which they are right, of course — the result would be dcgen- 
WfltJoD of a people, who, acting under such a belief, would 

in /act breed mahily from the lowest part oi 'Aift 
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a nation which embraced these Tiews wouJii presently find an 
increase of the ignuRint and improrident, and a decrease of 
the wise and good : in seeking to make population stationary, 
it would breed out the brains. 

328. But, secondly, it is not true that the most fertile lands 
are the first taken up. On the contrary, in the first settle- 
ment of a country the poorest lands are taken up, and are uacd 
in the least productive way — for grazing mainly. Later, as 
population presses, agriculture is begun, but in a wasteful 
manner, and still not on the best lands ; and it is not until 
both capital and labor are abundant that men begin to re- 
deem the soils naturally moat fertile, namely, the swampa and 
overflowed lands. This, which 1 think Mr, Henry C. Carey, 
of Philadelphia, was the first to demonstrate, you may see in 
all parts of our own country. Nor is this all : a& population 
presses upon the supply of food, the arts of agriculture are 
improved ; manures are saved ; old lands are redeemed ; and 
all parts of the soil are made to bear larger ci'ops. 

329. The trades-unions and other labor societies appear to 
have accepted the dolorous view upon this subject which 
some Political Economists have presented to them, and are 
acting upon it. If it is true that a general scraroblo for food 
is imminent, they are perhaps right in seeking to protect 
themselves, by forming their trades into close corporations ; 
by keeping out new members ; by seeking to do as httle 
work, and get as high pay as arbitrary regulations promise 
tliem 

330. But the most fertile part of our planet still lies unim- 
proved, and in the possession of savages. When Mr. Malthua 
wrote, the whole great continent of Australia lay unoccupied: 
now it supports already some millions of English-speaking 
people, and adds yearly and enormously to the food and cloth- 
ing supply of the worid. When Mr. Mill began to write, Cali- 
fornia was occupied only by cattle, and a few Mexican fami- 
lies who stew these for their hides alone : now that great 
state exports wheat and wool and wine in immense (quantities, 

^JC|B4 aa ]arge and as fertile as France,ia fimtiftXi wk^V^^. '^v^^^^^ 
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America alone wonld snpport in comfort a population greate* 
than tliat of Europe aud the United States together. Oce- 
ania, New Guinea, and many parts of Africa, now possessed 
by Bavages, are ready to receive and support ED enei^tio 

• and thrifty population. 

831, The world lies open in these days, when Bteamships 

j and fire-arms make migration safe — and migration is one of 

the great remedies for the grievances of labor. Hence the 

' importance of the tradea-unions : if only they would turn 

from their strife against natural laws, and m^e themselves 
the instruments of a vast and well-organized scheme for found- 
ing coloniea or even new nations. 

kB32. Benevolent and philanthropie men, unless they 
o wise, which is not always the case, are fond of trying 
lite men virtuous by act of Legislature. Long experience 
has shown, however, that purely social evils or escesseB, or 
I even projudicea, where these last are bused on diSerences of 

race or color, can not be cured by laws, 

333. The intemperate use of spirituous liquors is one tt] 

the greatest erases to which modem society is expoBed ; T^< 

is the cause of at least three quarters of the vice, crime, 

erty, pauperism, and misery to bo found in our country. 

you were to cut from the newspapers all the reports of mi 

ders and attempts to murder during a year, you would 

I that at least three out of four arose out of the misuse of 

spirituous liquors. If you trace to its source any case of 

crime, poverty, or estreme misery you may meet, the chances 

I are at least four to one that you will find " Kiun did it." If 

we could prevent the mianse of spirituous liquors, we should 

I aare at least one half of the taxea collected by states, ciliea, 

^^^Bof coimtiea, and very apprcciaWy raiae \,Ve asCTa^s o1 
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fort and prosperity among the people. The gravity of the 
evil is so generally roeognized that the word "Intemperance" 
has come to have a narrow uppUeation iu the pubUu mind, 
being used generally to signify the misuse of alcoholic drinks; 
thongh men may be and constantly are intemperate in many 
other things, as in eating, in the strife after wealth or social 
or political distinction, or in their use of cards and other 
means of amusement ; and I have known boys who were in- 
temperate in eating candy and gingerbread, in the use of fire- 
crackers on the Fourth of July, or in novel-reading. 

334. When a boy manifesta a morbid and depraved desire 
for candy, judicious parents -deny him this indulgence — but 
they do not necessarily deprive all his brothers and sisters 
"who have no such morbid craving. So when a man has con- 
tracted a passion for gambling, he does well to avoid the nso 
of cards entirely ; but it does not follow, because some men 
intemperately waste their means in poker-playing, that all 
elderly ladies and gentlemen should be forbidden a harmless 
and pleasant game of whist, 

335. In many of our states, however, philanthropic persons 
demand what is called a Prohibitory Liquor Law— a law en- 
tirely forbidding the sale and use of spirituous liquors ; and 
they demand this because they believe it is the only way to - 
extirpate the vice of intemperance. 

336. Law-Tnakeri, in order that their labors may be effective 
and uaefyil, are bound to bear in mind the passions and natural 
tastes of mankind. Not every wrong or evil can be cured by 
law ; and there are matters which the wise law-maker leaves 
unnoticed on the statute-booke. 

337. Further, it is important for you to know that any law 
u unwise which has not the general favor of the commnnity to 
which it is to be applied; foT if a law has not this general 
countenance' and support in public opinion, it can not he en- 
forced in a free state. It is only a despotic ruler who can, by 
force of arms, terrify and compel his subjects into a change 
of their habits. Hence such a law as that lately before Con- 

^maa, and wrongly called a " C\\\\ ?Ci^^ '^&r '«> ''^'^*' '''^ 
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wise, because it offunds tlie long-existing and bitter prejadiocs 
of a very large part of the community, and, besides, attempts 
to obtain for the colored people what it is not the province 
of law to secure for any one, namely, gonial equality : the 
right by law to force themselves into the society of persona 
who do not like them. A law compelling all botcl-keepera to 
receive colored men as guests favors the colored men at the 
expense of the whites — for it leaves to the latter no hotel 
to which they can resort without offense to their feelings, 
These feelings may be foolish or wrong ; but they exist — and 
they are so strong and bitter that they can not be removed 
by laws. Time, in such a case, is better than laws. The 

' Civil Rights bill, in fact, comes under the head of Prohib- 
itory Laws, which we are considering. 

338. In legislating «pon the use of spiritnoua liquors, a. 
wise law-maker would remember that the craving for stimu- 
lants is universal among inajikind ; that spirituous liquors 
and wines are of important use in diseases, and when moder- 
ately used are doubtless of service in preventing some dis- 
eases ; that the right of a man to decide whether or not he 
needs a stimulant can not be declared by any general law, be- 
cause each case must necessarily be judged upon its own 
features, and it must therefore practically be left to himself ; 
that it is not a function of law to prevent a man injuring 
himself— e\ae the government would have to interfere in 
every act of our lives : but only to prevent him from injuring 
olherg ; and that, finally, a law prohibiting the sale and use 
of an article in universal demand can not bo carried into ef- 
fect without vexatious and justly hateful searches in private 
houses and interference with individual desires and tastes. 
To a wise law-maker, therefore, greatly as he might bo im- 
pressed with the evils arising to society out of the misuse 
of spirituous hquors, a general law totally prohibiting their 
use and sale within a state, or the United States, would seem 
inexpedient, because it could not ha enforced, and, if it could 
be, would involve an unjust and \exatioua mtfitfeTcuce witi 

individaal lighta, ^\^^^M 
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339. Prohibitory liquor laws are thus unwise, and theit 
adoption ought to be opposed because they are directed not 
s^nst the nhuse, hut agaiiiiit the use of an artiule. But 
society has a right to seek, by judicious regulations, to pro- 
tect itself agaiust the results of the misose of liquors. It has 
a right to exact of the retail liquor-seller a tax or penalty for 
the priTtlege of pursuing his injurious calling, and to establish 
and enforce severe penalties for selling without such permit 
or license. It may rightly levy a fine upon the liquor-seller 
in whose house a drunken man is found ; and put a penalty 
upon habitual drunkenness — which might very justly he hard 
labor for the benefit of his family. Also the community 
may refuse entirely to license ba^^ooms or other places for 
the sale of liquor at retail and its consumption on the prem- 
ises. Moreover, it would be eminently just to devote tha 
proceeds of liquor-licenses to the support of the hospitals, 
poor-houses, orphan asylums, jails, and penitentiaries which 
the misuse of strong drink does so much to fill ; and the 
necessities of these charitable and penal institutions might be 
made, in any state or county, the measure of the license fees 
which should be exacted from liquor-sellers, instead of fixing 
a mere arbitrary sum. In this way, at least those who keep 
and frequent tippling-housos would be obliged to make up to 
the community some part of the money-loss inflicted upon it 
by their rica 

S40, In the vain attempt to prohibit the uie of intoxicating 
liquors, the temperance people have neglected many practical 
measures for lessening the mi«uBc — which is all they have any 
business with. It is but recently, for instance, that they have 
awakened to the great advantage of empowering small com- 
mnnities, townships, o e en s hool-districts, and wards in 
dties, to decide, by a to of the nhabitants, the question 
whether retail liquor-li enses b 11 te granted or denied with- 
in their bounds. This s all I la! option," and I will' 
proceed to expltun to } ou ts uaea. 
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OF "LOCAL OPTION." 

Local option " is an application of the principle of 

ientralisation, which I explained to yon in Section VIIL 

342. In our political Bystom, as you have read, some things 

assigned to the Federal Government, some to the state 

ivemment, and Bome by thra to the county, city, and town- 

lip govenimentB. Of late, it has been seen by wise men 

it some matters which have been usually left to the state. 

to the counties and citieB, might advantageously be ss- 

icd to the smaller political subdirisions. 

843. For instance, a compulsory school law is found to he 
difficult of enforcement over a whole state. In some 

public opinion would readily sustain such a law ; in 
lers it is opposed, and where this is the case such a law 
likely to be a dead letter. Again, a law refusing liquor 
ienses would be sustained by public sentiment in some 
itiea, but would be openly violated in others, where the 
ibiic opinion was decidedly hostile to it 

844, If, now, instead of adopting one rule for all the people 
1 state, the Legislature should empower every township, 
■ward, or school-district to declare by a vote of its citizens, 

be taken once a year, that within the limits of such a sub- 
licenses should be granted, or refused, it is evident 
it, as each of these small subdivisions would decide for 
ilf, its inhabitants would be directly thrown upon their 
jponsibility. If the majority wished tippling-shops, they 
'ould vote for licensing them ; if they wished to extirpate 
them, they would vote to refuse licenses ; but it would be cer- 
tain that public sentiment would enforce the law. Moreover, 
ir aach aa expedient the friends of temperance would bo 
to raise the question once a year, to \iTiii?, "A ^ttimau;t&-; 




i6 people in eacli louility, find to show the people, by 
statistics and facts, the economical advantages of temperance. 
This course has been pursued for a number of years in the 
township of Vineland, in New Jersey, and the people annu- 
ally vote to refuse all licensee to sell liquor. They havo 
found, aa the result of their firmness, that crime and pauper- 
ism are almost entirely banished from their town. 

345. The expedient of local option can be usefully extended 
to other measures of poHcy ; and if this is done, it will, by 
and by, bring us back to the town-raceting systeni of New 
England, which I described to you in Section XV,, and thus 
one of the most important political reforms possible in our 
system would be brought abont; for thus the people of a 
small locality, in public meeting assembled, would once more 
discuss their local affairs, and vote directly upon the policy 
they wish to pursue and the money they are willing to spend 
for public purposes. 
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S46. A Corporation is an association of persons united ti 
promote a common purpose, either of morals, pleaeuro, Om 
business. Thus a church, a library association, a coll^;e, tt 
Masonic or other benevolent society, an inauranco o " 

or telegraph company, is a corporation. 

347. Corporations are called in law " artificial persons,'f] 
which means that they havo no natural existence, but a 
creatures of law. It is commonly said of them that t 
" have neither bodies to be kiclced nor souls to be domnedj'fl 
which means that they are not Eimcnable to the usual penalties 
for misconduct. It is, therefore, necess^g- and proper to 
limit strictly their powers and privileges, to impose severe 
penalties for their misconduct, and to enable the pubUc to 
quiciJy and easily to aw;o\vni.m'0B£,<y5M!'&, 
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islative bodies, whose first duty is to protect the rights of tha 
people, TRHj justly regard corporations with Buspicion, and 
scrutinize with great care all granta of power to such bodies. 

348. But the right of fr&e aasoeiation for buHineas and 
other purposes is of so great importance that it ought not to 
be unduly hampered. All persons in a state ought to have 
equal rights to form corporations, under general laws, carefully 
drawn ; and it ought never to be necessary to go to a legisla- 
tive body for a special charter, or instrument creating a cor- 
poration. General laws should equally limit and define their 
powers and privileges, and impose equal penalties for miscon- 
duct. Thus a general railroad law should stand on the stat- 
ute-book, subject to which any body of men within the state 
might form themselves into a rwlroad company ; and the 
aaine is true of telegraphs, steamships, library societies, 
churches, etc. Thus monopolies would be prevented, and a 
fruitful source of corruption , in legislative bodies removed. 
For where special charters are granted, it is a common occnr- 
rence to see rival companies struggling against each other be- 
fore legislative committees, and using bribery to gain their 
ends or defeat their opponents, 

349. While the rights and powers of corporations ought 
to be rigorously defined and limited, those which are granted 
them are as sacred as any personal riglita, and ought to he as 
secure against attack. A corporation, when it does wrong, or 
exceeds its powers, is amenable to the courts; to drag it be- 
fore a Le^slature or Congresa, for what is called " Investiga- 
tion," is not only unjust, but tends invariably to the corruption 
of the legislative body. For the corporation will defend it^ 
self ; and, being a creature without a soul, whose members feel 
no personal or moral responsibility for the corporate acts, it is 
very likely to be unscmpuloua in self-defense if it is attacked 
in an unjust way. 

360. As corpoi§tionE have unusual powers, and are often in 
the nature of monopolies, the governments which create them 
rightly require of them reports of their operations at 
lar and fixed intervals ; and piov\4e ^tasiSifi* iux \^ 
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to report regularly or corecctly, as well as for violation of thsf 
law under which they exist In this way accurate I: 
tion concerning them is made accesaihle to the pnblic With 
the help of such information, and with unrestricted liberty b 
form new corporations, subject to equal and general laws, ra*9 
etrictions, and penalties, monopolies may and will be kept in 
order. It depends, however, upon the vigilance of the peopled 
to do this ; for corporations, like governments, are alwayii 
ready to presume upon the ignorance and c 
people. 
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851. Yon already know from history that o 
first settled mainly by English people, who w( 
difierent colonies, subject to the British crown, 
eventually acquired all the settled parts of o 
board. 

353. The management of colonies by all the European gov- 
ernments waa, at that time, conceived in the most narrow and 
selfish spirit. A colony was held, by the ablest statesmen of 
the last century, to be rightly treated as a dependency whose 
inhabitants were to enrich only the government whose flag 
they served, and the nation from which they were derived ; 
and the people of a colony were therefore forbidden to trade 
with foreign nations, and even to manufacture for themselves 
many articles which were produced in the mother country. 

363. The British Navigation Act closed the North American 
ports to all but English ships, forbade any but English sub- 
jects to engage in foreign trade, and prohibited the exporta- 
tion of sugar, tobacco, cotton, wool, and other prodncts of the 
colonies, to any country but England. Also the English J 
colonists were forbidden to establish manufactures of S' 
kinds, because it was held that they would thus injure the iwM 
of England. 
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^^^k 854. It was this interfereQce witli the right to prodnoe 
^^^Vilhat they pleased, and to freely exchange their products 
^^^Pirhere they could do so moat advantageously, which began 
^^^ that alienation from England which ended in the Revolution- 
ary War and the independence of the colonies. The greater 
part of the wrongs set forth in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence grew out of the efforts of the English govemment to 
confine the commerce of the coloniea to the mother country ; 
.' out of the determination of the Americans freely to produce 

what they pleased, and freely to exchange their products 
wherever it was to their advantage to do so. I call your at^ 
tention to this fact, in order that you may see the extreme 
importance which civilized men attach to these rights. 
I 355. At the close of the Revolutionary War the colonies, 

I which had become states, formed themselves into a Confedera- 

tion ; hut, jealous of their separate independence, and fearful 
of a new roaster, the states, in the Articles of Confederation, 
reserved, each to itself, almost all the powers of govemment 
, 356. The govemment of the Confederation had no prea- 

dcnt or other execntive ; it had no power over individuals, 
either to tax, to coerce, or to punish them. It consisted of & 
• Congress of delegates elected by the state Legislatures, and 

upon this Congress were devolved certtun duties, which, how- 
ever, it had no power to perform. All its dcterminationB 
I were to be carried into effect by the states, whom, however, 

I it had no power to coerce. 

357. The states, under the Confederation, reserved to them- 
selves the power of the purse. The Congress could declare 
the amount of revenue needed to carry on the general govern- 
ment, but the taxes were laid and collected by the states, ac- 
cording to a general apportionment, and when, as sometimes 
happened, some states did not pay in their quota, the Con- 
gress had no power to enforce its payment. The Congresa 
had authority to declare war, but it could not raise a single 
soldier ; that was reserved to the states. The Congresa was 
made an arbitrator between the states ; but it was powerless 
to enforce its decisions. Pmal\y, We ft\a\Ba, 'B\ida *!is 
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could levy taxee, reserved to tTjemscfves the r^ulation of 
commerce, and the right to tax the exL'hange of products, not 
only those coining from shroad, but also those which were 
sent from one slAte into another ; and it was not long before 
high and vcxatiouB duties were exacted, for the " encourage- I 
ment of home industry," on the importation of goods from 1 
one state into another, which led, naturally, to retaliatoiy I 
laws, and presently to such obstruction of the exchuDge rf I 
prodncts as caused a general prostration of all industries IB J 
all the states. Production was discouraged, because tnarketa f 
were limited ; at every state boundary custom-house officeiK 1 
stood to exact tribute of the man who had something to ex- J 
change ; and oi t?ie projilahleuega of industry dependa on th& I 
right to exchange, and u diminished by every cheek placed \ 
upon the freedom of exchange, and by every limitation of Iha. J 
area over which a product may be exchanged, production vi 
fatally hampered, and the whole country fell into poverty. 

3SS. The first movement toward our present form of gov- 
ernment arose out of a convention called to remove some un- 
endnrably vexations fettjjrs upon the exchange of products. 
Commissioners were appointed by the Legislatures of Mary- 
land and Virginia to make freer to the people of those states 
the navigation of the Rivers Potomac and Roanoke, and the 
Chesapeake Bay. They were unable to act effectively ; and 
at their instance the LegislaturG of Virginia, in 1786, pro- 
posed B convention of commissioners from al! the states, " to 
take into consideration the state of trade, and the propriety 
of a nniform system of commercial relations." These com- 
missioners advised a convention to revise the Articles of Con- 
federation, and it was this body which in 1787 framed our 
present Constitution. 

359. Once more you see the extreme importance to the 
prosperity of industry of freedom of exchange. Our Con- 
stitution grew out of the necessity of freeing the exchange of 
products from the fetters imposed upon it by the states ; and, 
accordingly, those who framed it took c. 
eSectuai manner this great object. 



36G. The Constitution differs in bnt two fundamental par 
s from the Articles of Confederation : it gives the Ccn- 
il Government direct power over individuals ; and it estab- 
Aes absolnte freedom of exchange between all the states, 
lAid leaves the regulation of foreign commerce, which was 
i still regarded as a source of revenue, esclusively in 
&e hands of the Federal Government. All other changes 
Q incidwita arising naturally out of these two. For 
Sirith power to levy taxes and to punish individuals came the 
Jtteccssity for an executive and a judicial branch of the govern- 
As to other mattera : the government of the Con- 
sderation, like that which took its place, was charged with 
Qie declaration of war and peace, the maintenance of post- 
mIb, the regulation of the coinage, the maintenance of em- 
} abroad, etc., etc., just as our Federal Government 
—only it had no power to cause any thing to be actually 
use it had no power to coerce individuals, to en- 
CoTce its acts by courts or soldiere, or to nuse a revenue. 
361. The adoption of the Constitution, by freeing the ex- 
( of products among the states, at once revived indua- 
', by vastly enlarging the market for all producte. "When 
Q could once more sell without obstruction what they had 
lUsed and produced, every energy was stimulated which be- 
fore was crushed, and we began thus, by the removal of ob- 
mctions to exchange, that career of prosperity and growth 
ij»hich has'been the wonder of the world. 

363. The union of the states under a Central or Federal 
lovemmcnt has thus been the direct cause of all our long 
md remarkable career of prosperity, and this because, first, 
pit has secured to onr people, within certain limits, unrestricted 
freedom of exchange, which has acted as a constant stimulant 
to their enterprise, ingenuity, and industry. It has set a 
prize on intelligence by securing its products an immense 
market, covering the greater and the richest part of the con- 
tinent. Second, the Constitution assured homogeneous laws 
snd free iittercommnnication over the whole of our territory, 
mrf thus made migration possMt ani ftsSe, ■^Sisife^ ^^^ 
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ids of activity are constantly opened to the thrifty poo( 
and to the restless and adventurous of our population. 

363. Finally, the self-govenmient in local ^airs reserved to 
the states has enahled these to experiment safely, and to mate 
changes in the state cooBtitutiODS, not always for the best, but 
often needed improvements, and thus, by comparing results, 

,^;radually and safely improve our system of government. 



I 
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364. Appended to this vohane you will find the Fedeni 1 
Constitution, which I advise you to read with care. 

365. Tou will discover that this instrument creates a gov* I 
errnnent of limited powers, but of unlimited authority withia J 
its province. For instance, the President of the United States j 
can not appoint any state officer, nor issue a command to h\m\ 
— not even a justice of the peace or a constable in a township j' 
but he may draft or compel half a million of citizens into thel 
army in case of war. Congress may declare war, and levy ■ 
taxes to carry it on ; it may declare who are citizens, hoir 1 
much gold shall go to a doilar, and how many pounds of 1 
wheat to a bushel ; but it can not enact or repeal a city J 
charter, nor interfere in the acts of even a township's traa- 1 

366. This limitation and divinion of powers we call 
tralization. Yoa have read of it in Section VIIL ; and its 
practical application is one of the most important and ben>,< 
ficial features of our political system. 

367. Under it, you must remember, the Federal Govent^ 
ment has absolute command and power over every citizen and 
his property, _//w certain purpotea aTidin certain relationa _ 
this is necessary to give it cfBciency. But it is absolutely 
without power over the ntizens in other relatione, and this ia 

^jIBMwuy to secure our libertiea, tai4 to ^fft ^a^isstoj "ya 
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political system ; which means to make change possible wift. 
out revolution. 

368. TLe people of the United States are a nation ; the 
Federal Government is a national government in the truest 
and lai^est sense of the word ; and the Constitution empowers 
it to do all that any nation can reqwire of its government, and 
to act in the most direct and decisive manner upon the in- 
dividual citizen. 

369. The Federal Government has the esclnaive chai^ of 
our intercourse, as a nation, with other nations ; and it alone 
can make treaties. If you travel ahroad, your citizenship is 
declared by a Federal passport ; your righte are defended by 
the Federal Government ; you are known as a citizen, not of 
New Jersey or California, but of the United States ; the flag 
of your country ia the Federal flag; and foreign governments 
have not even any oEEcial knowledge of the existence of our 
states, 

370. The Federal Government has the exclusive authority 
to make treaties, to declare war and peace, to raise armies and 
maintain a navy ; and though the militia in time of peace are 
trained by the states, it must be according to rules adopted by 
the Federal Congress. It has the entire charge of the Common 
defense against attack from other nations, and has the power 
to defend its own existence against rebellion, and make ita own 
laws obeyed by all the citizons — all state constitutions and 
laws to the contrary notwithstanding — as was shown in the 
lato war. It is empowered to raise revenue by internal as well 
as eiitemal taxes, and, if necessary, to borrow money for these 
and many other purposes. Its tax-collectors and other officers 
proceed directly against the individual citizen, and in its own 
courts. It has the exclunve authority to establish and main- 
tain post-offices, to coin money and punish counterfeiters ; to 
fix weights and measures, to regulate commerce, to take cog- 
nizance of offenses committed at sea, in the territories, and 
against the laws of nations ; to enact bankrupt-laws, to declare 
who shall be citizens, and to grant patents and copyrights. 

In all these matters the state governmettte 'W'e ift*s*JTO.\*i-s ^^ 
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Bothority ; and all laws enacted by Congruso, for those and 
othor purposes recited in the Conatitution, are tlie gupreme 
law of the land, and as such entitled to your faitliful obedi- 
ence, even though a state constitution or laws should command 
yon to the contrary. For, an act of Congress, a decision of 
the United States Supreme Court, or & command of the Prts- 
ident when this is in accordance with an act of Congress, ia 
above any or all state laws and constitutions. The stat«s are 
BO completely prohibited from interfering with the Federal 
Government in its own field, as this is prescribed in the Con- 
etitution, that they can not even tax Federal bonds ; and the 
Federal power is ao supreme, within its limits, that it may 
punish even so small an offense as the obstruction of one of 
its mail wagons. 

371. It may be well to explain to yon here, also, that when 
a citizen disobeys a Federal law le is directly dealt with — ar- 
rested, tried, and punished — by Federal officers and courts; 
but when a state adopts an unconstitutional law, the citizen 
called on to obey it appeals to the Federal Supreme Court, 
and its decision on the question is final. Thus the President 
does not act directly against states as he may against citizens ; 
and this is an important distinction. 

373. In all that concerns us as a nation, either in our ex- 
terna) or internal interests, the Federal Government is thus 
&npreme. But in a great many important relations it has 
nothing to do with uh ; and these are left as absolutely to the 
fitste governments, and to the county and city governments, as 
the other and general interests arc given to the Federal Gov- 
enunent. In fact-, great and apparently overshadowing as ia 
the power of our Central Government, it is scarcely felt by the 
individual citizen, except when we have a war, which involves 
the tuaing of armies and a navy, and heavy taxation, or when 
we are cursed with a heavy debt, or serious internal disorders. 
Before the late war there were millions of Americans who 
hardly knew that there was a Federal Government, except 
when they voted for a President or a Member of Con^eaa. 
~~ "! reveiiuca were them coWcetei ca'CoA-j ^ ». \w^ 
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custom-Louses ; the only tax-gatherer seen by the mass ol 
citizens was a state officer ; and the only evidences of the 
Federal power's activity which then came under the notice of 
the multitude of citizens were in the benefits they received 
from post-offlcGs, light-houses, and the survey of wild lands. 

373. A state government has the exclusive authority to 
ro^t^n peace and order witliin its limits, to punish crimes, 
except those committed against the United States or against 
the laws of nations; to appoint the police and maintain the 
prisons; to regulate the tenure of lands, and the rules of in- 
heritance. It has charge of education and the public health ; 
it creates and rognlates all corporations, such as railroad and 
insurance companies, within its limits; it declares who of ita 
citizens shall vote ; it may regulate the sale of liquors and 
poisons, and abolish nuisances. In all these matters, and 
others of the same kind, the state has jurisdiction and power, 
to the eiclusion of the Federal Government; and the Gov- 
ernor, the state Courts, and the state Legislature have abun- 
dant power to perform aU their duties. 

374. For instance, though the Federal Government has the 
right and power to punish resistance to or violation of its own 
laws any where within the national limits, it has no right to 
interfere in case of a riot or insurrection against the stat« 
authorities, until these, in a forma! and prescribed manner, call 
on it for aid. If you remember what you road in Section 
VIII. abont the meaning and advantages of decentralization 
and local self-government, you will easily comprehend the rea- 
sons for such a division of power, and perceive that it is not 
arbitrary, or fancifully made, 

37s. Within the state there are a number of political sub- 
divisions : the county, township, and school-district, and the 
city and ward ; all these are created and may be changed by 
the state Legislature, and to each a part of the work of gov- 
ernment is assigned by the state constitution and in accord- 
ance with custom, which varies somewhat in diSereat states. 
A city ward is the equivalent oi a to^msti^ ■, but cities are 
UB governed by a charter -gra.-ntei \>"j 'Oae ft'wSaXfcV 
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UTO, while county govommenta are nsTially prescribed in a 
state constitution. Tiiere ia no reason for this difference ; 
and the practice of granting special charters to cities has been 
the cause of much ignorant and mischievoua legislation, and 
of wide-spread corruption. A city government needs to be 
somewhat differently constituted from that of a county ; but 
there is no reason why all the cities of a stato should not exist 
under a single charter, carefully drawn, 

3'/6. The table which you will find on the next page will 
give you a Hummary view of the different political subdivisions 
recognized in onr system, with tlieir duties and officers. Ton 
will see how we proceed, step by step, from the smallest polit- 
ical division, where the people act directly upon measures 
which most immediately concern their daily lives, to the 
largest, to which genend powers only are intrusted, having 
reference solely to the welfare and security of the whole na- 
tion. Take notice that by this division of powers and duties, 
first, governmeat is made less cumbrous, and is therefore likely 
to be more efficient and economical ; second, that as the power 
of a subdivision becomes more formidable, it is less intimately 
brought in contact with the people — thus the state govern- 
ment does not concern itself with roads, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no charge of schools or the police ; third, that 
thus the people are accustomed as much as possible to act 
directly upon their local and private interests, leaving only 
matters of more extended interest to the charge of tie more 
distant and necessarily representative governments, as the- 
state and the Federal authorities. Thus political education 
and the spirit of independence are maintained. 



Name of Dlvlnian. 


Hob charge of 


Offl«ra. 


School District. 


The fi'oe or public BchooL 


School CruBtecs. 


Toanship. 


Local peace, small offen ses 
in juBtiCB'B court; roads, 
pounds, local nuiaancea, 
pauperi, taxes. 


TruHtees, justice of the 
peace, constable, clerk, 
road-tDsster, assessor 
and collector of taxes. 


Counts. 


Main or conntj roads and 
bridges; nuisances, pub- 
lic health, general po- 
lice, crimes and general 
oflenses, countr court, 
clerit for public records, 
adminifllration of wills, 
Buperintendence of 
schools and af paupers, 
coUocrion of taxes for 
Male and coun^, jail, 
poor-houae. 


Judge, prosecntiog at- 
torney, clerk, public 
administrator, sheriff, 
superintendent of 
schools, coroner, ireaa- 

commiesioners, eiu-- 
yeyor. 


Statt. 


General peace and order ; 
the euactmeut and en- 
ibrcGment of all laws 
nppUtnble to the whole 
state, atid under which 
all local bodies act, and 
to which they are sub- 
ject (the state laws are 
the supreme law of the 
stale, all country or town- 
ship laws to the contrary 

tia drills, corporations, 
right of suffrage. 


Govemor, secretary of 
atat«, treasurer, atlor- 
ney- general, superin- 
tendent of edauation, 
circuit courts and 
courts of appeal, pub- 
lic works, Leg^ture. 


Federal. 


War and peace, foreign 
relations, public lands, 
IndianSjanny and Davy, 
light -houses, customs' 
duliea, coinage, weights 
and measurcB, post-of- 
fices. 


state, treasury, inte- 

eral and atlomey-gen- 
oral, postmasters, rev- 
enue collectors of dif- 
erent kinds, and a 

ficers and clerks. 
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XXXVI. 

OF THE mALIENABLB lilGETS OF AN AMERIOAJ!f\ 



377. la all tba constitution h, Federal and atate, the peopl 
have reserved to tLemaelvea certain rights and immunitiei^ 
which none of their governments arc allowed to interfei^| 
with ; and it is impoitant that joa should underatand these. 

378. As an American citizen, yon are a free man ; and &tfj 
one has a right to enslave your person, except for crime, o 
irhich yon must first be convicted, upon a fair trial in optaifl 
conrt ; or to take from you your property, except by doi 
process of law. 

379. Ton have a right to believe what yon please ; to wOT 
diip God as yon please ; to express your opinions on all snbr<J 
jecta freely (but you may be paniahed fi)r libelous attacks o 
your fellow-men) ; to print what you please {with the s 
restriction) ; to assemble with whom yon please, for law! 
and proper objects ; to petition the state or Federal Govcr 
ment for redress of grievances. 

380. You have a right to be arrested only for cs 
tioned in a proper and legal warrant, served by an authorized 
officer of the law, who must show you his authority. 

381. You have a right to be released on bai' 
charged with a capital crime ; and to be produced befon 
the nearest court, on a writ of habeas corpus, in order th* 
that court shall decide whether your arrest and confinemen 
were properly made, and for sufflcientiy probable cause. 

383. You have a right to a speedy trial by jury, to be o 

fronted with the witnesses against you, to engage a competent* 

person for your defense, and to know at once and definitely, 

before your arrest, what you are charged with. 

^^SB3, Foil have a right to a^^^etA \iQ "Siift ^\wj« ^^^^^^ 
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protection to your person and property; and if the consti- 
tuted anthorities fail to protect you, you iaye a right to 
damages for their neglect. 

384. You have a right to be secure in your house against 
searches by officers of the law, except on proper warrant, 
which must first be ehown you, and for sufficient cause. 

385. You have a right to keep and bear arms, but not, 
in most of our stateB, to carry them concealed upon your per- 

386. You have a right to sue for damages any officer of 
the law who arrests or tries you in an unlawful manner. 

887. These are the eacred and inalienable rights of aU 
American citizens, and no constitution or law Tan deprive bini 
of them. They make him secure against unjust or usarping 
rulers, and against unscrupulous attacks from a fellow-citizen. 
They enable the citizen to be safe i^inst injustice, or to ob- 
tain, by summary or immediate methods, redress against un- 
just attacks. They are possessed by all the people — women 
and children as well as men. 



xxxvn. 

OF TEE DUTIES OF AN AMERICAN CITIZEN. 



1888. If you have pohtical rights of which, even by your 
rn will, you can not divest yourself, and which are therefore 
properly called inalienable, so you have political duties which 
also you can not justly neglect or lay asida 

389. It ia your duty as an American citizen to obey the 
laws, even if they are, in your behef, unjust or unwise. Gen- 
eral Grant once shrewdly said that tlie best way to procure 
the repeal of an unjust or unwise law was to rigorously en- 
force it. It is your right to expose the folly or injustice of 
a law, to demand its repeal, and to try to get a majority to 
repeal it. But while it remains a law, you are to obey it. 
^^_ ?90, It ia yont daty, if you are of age ani & mOT^^n -^t 
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I at all elections, and to inform yonraelf beforehand what meaa- 

I urea and men you oiight aa a good citizen to support. 

f 391. Tt is your duty to insist upon the prompt execution 

of the laws; to be ready, even at much personal incon- 
venience, to aid in their enforcement, if you are called upon 
by proper officers ; and to resent with indignation every sign 
of lawlessness and violence, and require its vigorous snppres- 
sion. For instance, if a riot should break out in a city where 
' you are living, you are not to go out of town until it sub- 

I sideB ; but yon are to hasten to offer your support to the 

authorities, and to require their prompt and decisive action 
I to restore order. 

I 392. It is your duty — if you are a voter— to serve, when 

[ called on, as a grand or petit juror ; and this at even great 

inconvenience. 

393. It is your duty, if you are a man, to serve in the 

militia, if the law commands it ; and every American voter 

ought to have a sufficient knowledge of the manual and use 

I of arms to enable bim to act efficiently if called out as part 

I of the poaae eotiiitatus to put down a riot. 

394. It is yonr duty to act generally with some political 
party, and to esert your influence upon its leaders to induce 
the nomination of capable and honest men for office. And 
it is your duty, if your party nominates a had man, to vote 
against him, and thus keep tto public and general good be- 
fore your eyes, and set an example of true public spirit be- 
fore your fellows. 

395. It is your duty to watch the conduct of public ofBcers, 
to see that they perform their duties and observe their con- 
stitutional limitations ; and if they do not, then it is your 
duty to help to expose them, and at the elections to punish 
them. For it is only by such vigilance that a nation can 
preserve its liberties unimpaired. 

396. These are your political duties, which you can not 
neglect or abjure without disgrace to yourself and harm to 

,tij. 
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xxxvm. 

OF TMIAL BY JURY. 




When a crime or an offense has been committed, and 
the police officers liave arrested the person euspected of it, tho 
prosecuting officer collects the evidence agM.nat him, and upon 
the meeting of the grand jury lays it hefore them in the form 
of an indictment. They investigate the charge ; call wit- 
nesses before them if they wish, and if they have reason to 
believe guilt probable, tliey return the indictment with the 
indorsement, " A true bill." If they believe that the cLargea 
arc not sustained, they make return " Not a true hill," whero- 
upon the person is released ; but he may be rearrested if, sub- 
eequently, new evidence is found a^nst him. 

398. The grand jury is a body of responsible citizens, nsn- 
ally twenty-three in number, selected under the eye of the 
court We have, of course, grand juries for the Federal as 
well as for the state courts. Their authority to investigate 
crimes and offenses is not limited to cases laid before l£era 
by the prosecuting officer ; they may make independent 
investigations, and if they find guilt or blame, may make 
what is called a presentment, which may thereupon be fol- 
lowed by an indictment, and this by trial. Upon the meet- 
ing of the grand jury, it is usual for the court to instruct 
them in their duties, and it may also direct their especial at- 
tention to notorious offenses. All their proceedings are se- 
cret, and the oath the grand jurors take makes secrecy a 
duty. 

399. The object of a grand jury is to prevent injustice. If 
tha prosecuting attorney were alone empowered to bring of- 
fenders to trial, he might either misuse this power for pur- 

poaea of revenge, and thus annoy and disgrace innocent per- . 
Bong; or be might be bribed to wit\iio\4 b 
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ivor the escape from jnatico of wcaltliy or powei 
criminals. The powers of tlie grand jury are a check upon 
liiiD ; and their number, and the eare usually taken to select 
only responsible and well-known citizens, makes the corrup- 
tion of a grand jury improbable. The grand jury tas power 
to compel the attendance of witnesses. 

400. Wben a person charged with a crime or an offense is 
brought to trial, it is before a petit jury. The judge is not 
allowed to decide upon the guilt or innocence of the prisoner 
— for he might be prejudiced, or unduly influenced ; twelve 
men, chosen from a numeroas list of citizens, are appointed 
to hear the evidence, and to declare upon the qneation of 
guilt. In selecting a jury, the accused, and the plmntiff or 
the proseenting attorney, have a. right to "challenge" or ob- 
ject to a certain number peremptorily, or without giving 
reasons, and they may object to others if they can show that 
these are prejudiced. The judge attends to tbe pleadings of 
the lawyers ; takes care that witnesses are properly sworn 
and examined ; and, in his summing up to the jury, points 
out to them if the counsel on either side have made unsup- 
ported aasertiona, instrueta the jury in their duty, and en- 
deavors to clear the case of all extraneous matter ; his chai^ 
is of course without bias or favor. Thereupon the jury re- 
tire to deliberate ; and if they can unanimously agree, their 
foreman announces the verdict. The judge then delivers the 
sentence, as provided by the Jaw, When an accused person 

yegularly acquitted by the verdict of a jury, he can 
be brought to trial for the same offense. 

401, Now you can see that it is highly important, for the 
of justice and pubUc order and mol^ity, that both the 

grand and petit juries shall be composed of intelligent and 
upright citizens ; otherwise crime will go unpunished, and 
society will suffer in a way not easily repairable. Bear in 
mind, therefore, that to serve on a jury is one of the moat 
important duties of an American citizen — a duty which he 
can not avoid without wronging the community of whieh ha 
ha 
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THE PRIMARY MEETING AlfS TEE CA 

402. Party management begins in the townaliipB and wards, 
with the action of the body of members of the party in 
B diatricta. The primary meeting is the place where all 

le memhera of the poUtical party may express their will, 
id where they choose del^ates to the larger bodies called 
lominating conventions. If it were convenient, all the mem- 
ters of the party in a eounty might meet in one place, to se- 
lect delegates or to nominate candidates ; and in New Jersey 
and some other states this was formerly done. But the town- 
ship or ward primary meeting is now general, because it is the 
least inconvenient. The priinary meetings select delegates 
for the coimty, congressional, and state conventions ; and 
these delegates, meeting in emnventions on an appointed day, 
nominate the candidates for office. Any person who is a 
voter in the township or ward, and at the next preceding 
election is known to have voted with the party holding the 
primary meeting, may properly take part io it. 

403. As party government is inevitable and necessary in & 
conntry, it is the duty of every citizen to attend the 

lary meetings of the party with which he acts. If hon- 
and intelligent men neglect the primaries, they thereby 
id the control of their party over to bad men. It is im- 
it to the welfare of the country that both the great 
itical parties shall be controlled by wise and honest men ; 
a corrupt or debased minority can offer but a feeble oppo- 
ion to the majority, and in reality helps to strengthen and 
to debase the m.ajority ; whereas a powerful, honest, and in- 
telligent minority compels the majority to govern carefally and 
boneatij. The demoralization of the party which is in the mi- 
Montj may thus, as you eee, bring calamAkea wv », iiiy»A."t^ , 
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Politics " have always been, in every free state, an 
enticing profession, followed by many honest and high- 
minded men out of a desire to see their favorite prineiploa 
prevail ; by other men to advance their private fortunes ; and 
by yet others from a mixture or combination of both these 
motives. Our own politics are less corrupt, and our own 
politicians, taken as a class, are far more scrupulous than 
those of most free nations have been, either in ancient or 
modem times. When, therefore, men talk or write about 
the peculiar debasement of our politics, you need not en- 
tirely believe them. There is a good deal of initatiog ig- 
norance and some cormption among our political leaders, 
but not nearly as much as there is in England or France ; it 
vexes us more because we meet it face to face. The truth 
is that our party politics are more intelligently, less dishon- 
estly, and more honorably conducted than those of Great 
Britain, with which we are oftenest compared, and that the 
avera^ of poUtical morality is higher in the United States 
than in any other nation in the world. 

405. In an ideal state, the people, gifted with unfailing dis- 
cernment of merit, would select continually, and without 
prompting of any kind, the wisest and ablest men for their 
rulers ; and these rulers would devise always the most benef- 
icent and the noblest of policies for the nation. Practi- 
cally, however, these matters are managed somewhat dif- 
ferently. The people are guided more or less by newspapers 
and by political leaders ; men, able or the reverse, are brought 
into political life by careful management of their friends, or 
of the higher chiefs of a party, who are always on the look- 
out for capable men to help them ; platforms are studied 
over and prepared by small coteries of politicians, to make 
them attractive to the people and conformable to the princi- 
ples which the party desires to advance ; and — to return to 
our primary meetings — the delegates chosen at these are for 
the most part selected beforehand by the political managers 
of a county or district, to insure the nomination of cert^n 
eaDdidate& Thtig where itverd. persmis dwAn a wwwwUwm 
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for tlie game place, tit primary meetings are the scene of 

strife between them ; and it is there that good citizens may de- 
feat a torrupt or ijicapable candidate in their ownpartg. 

406. The preparatory work which I have described to yoa 
. above is done in what is called a caucut — which ia simply a 

private meeting of influential politiciana. Whether the cau- 
cus shall be a good or an evil thing depends on the chanictflr 
of the men who compose it. It is a method of political 
action used ahke by the best and the vilest pohticians ; the 
wisest and most necessary measures of the last twelve 
years, for instance, as well as the basest and most injurious, 
have been discussed and prepared in caucus before they were 
presented to the public ; and both the ablest and the worst 
of our political leaders have been introduced into political 
Kfe, and advanced in it, in these silent, secret, but not there- 
fore necessarily evil councils, by their friends. In a coimtry 
where intelligence is so widely diffused, and where there is 
so high an average of ability, it is very seldom that a man, 
except after long and brilliant service, becomes so conspicu- 
ously the one man for the place that his party retuins him 
as a matter of course. 

407. A fault in our political arrangements makes the cau- 
cus very often, in the hands of had men, an instrument for 
elevating corrupt men to power. This is the practice, in the 
states and cities, of electing s great many of the executive 
ofBcers. "Where this is done, the caucus enables cormption- 
ists to prepare a ticket composed of a few good men and a 
large tail of the lowest class of politicians, and such a " slate" 
is then forced upon the party as " the best thing that can be 
got" The viler kind of poiiticiane do not trouble themaolves 
much about a Congressional caucus ; but wherever a dozen or 
twenty candidates are to be nominated, there is their oppor- 
tunity. If the executive head, be he President, Governor, 
or Mayor, has the selection, appointment, and removal of all 
his subordinates, a " slate " becomes impossible, and the cau- 
cus is no longer so powerful a tool in the hands of bad men. 

3 of OUT states, at one timc,meni\i«is ol Cd^spwa-wtsa 
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iosen on a general ticket ; that is to say, the whole Con- 
gressional delegation of the state was voted for by all the peo- 
ple of the state. But experience showed that the caucna put 
a few good men and a niultitudo of bad ones on the same 
ticket ; and as both parties did this, the result was for evil 
only. It is sometimes urged that if the President^ Governor, 
or Mayor has unrestrained power to appoint or remove his 
subordinates, he wiJl appoint bad men. But even the de- 
cisive check of the Senate does not always suffice to prevent 
the appointment of conspicuously bad or incompetent men j 
and it does serve to conceal the faults of a ruler, and lessen 
his responsibility to the people, in a niisehievoua manner. It 
is better that a Pnesident or Governor or Mayor shall show 
his character plainly by had appointments ; for then he wUl 
become hateful to the people, and lose his chance of re-elec- 
tion, while the caucus will be shorn of its power for evil, 

408. Do not be ashamed or afraid to meet in caucus, if you 
should by and hy take part in politics ; but remember that 
bad men and measures may be defeated there as well as at 
the primary meetings. And as a sound rule for party action, 
remember that if, in spite of your efforts, your party nomi- 
nates a bad man for office, yon should openly vote ^lunst 
him. For it is better, for your party's interest, that it should 
be defeated if it nominates bad men than that it should sue- 
ceed. "When a political party becomes the tool of corrupt or 
ignorant men, it is in danger, not of a temporary, but of a 
lasting defeat. If both parties nominate had men for an 
office, it is better that your own party should be defeated ; 
for it is not in that case responsible for the mi^ovemment, 
and your party leaders may learn wisdom from defeat. 
Hence, the more ardently you desire the success of your 
political party, the more vigorously you may scratch the bad 
namea off your ticket when yon go t^ the polls. 
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^^^1 409, The first duty of a minority is to become a Tnajority, 
^^^^' 410, A minority is just as likely to be right as a majority; 
find if it is, and if it persists in asserting its principles, and 
if its leaders are able enough to frame a practical and consti~ 
tutional policy, and to meet their opponents in argument be- 
fore the people, it will by and by find itself in the majority. 
For " the people, rightly instnicted, always favor the right." 
The long course of the antislavery discussion showed thia. 
The first antislavery men were not practical poUtieians, but 
moralists ; they demanded immediate and unconditional eman- 
cipation, because slavery was nnjust, and injustice ought at 
any price to be removed. These eseelient men had but little 
direct influence on practical politics — ^for the answer to their 
appeal was that the Constitution forbade interference with 
slavery where it existed. What they did was to advertise to 
the people, with wonderful courage and pertinacity, the mon- 
strous wickedness of slavery. The political leaders of the mi 
nority, however, seized their opportunity, and at the auspicious 
time framed a policy upon the slavery question which was 
both practical and constitutional. They said, " We will not 
touch slavery in the statos where it exists — that would be un- 
constitutional ; but we demand that it shall not be extended 
to tlie territories, which are controlled by the Federal Govern- 
ment." With that policy they appealed to the people ; and 
as it was both right and practical, and constitutional, and as 
the minority possessed very able leaders, who freely met 
their opponents in public debate, in time they achieved a 
perfecUj J^timate political victory. 
411, A minority is contemptiUc, Ka4 miiA t»ii, -wVcq "-s. 
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neither principles nor policy to oppose to the majority^ 
bnt relies upon abuse of its opponents, or mere criticism c 
the majority's blunders. For in such n case, unles 
jority is extraordinarily corrupt or inefficient, the people, » 
ing no principles at isHue, will condone its oSenaea, and n 
tain it in power, out of a conservative spirit which is 
the most valuable qualities in a free people. Not are then 
wrong in this ; for if the minority have no satisfactory polie 
or principles to offer, their atniggle ia merely one for place ■ 
or office, with which the people Lave but little sympathy. 

413. In general, inefficiency is more quickly resented byj| 
the people in- their rulers than corruption, unless that a 
the dimensions of mere vulgar robbery. Inefficiency andV 
corruption usually go together. But the strongest appeal 
of a minority to the American people ia against injustice ; 
and a party in power may lose an election, and find itself 
suddenly deserted by its atrongest friends among the people, 
on such an issue as that called the Poland Gag Law, which 
was believed to attack the liberty of the press. 

413. A strong and able minority is a very important part 
of a legislative body. Its office there ia to examine and criti- 
cise the propositions and acts of the party in power ; to scru- 
tinize its expenditures ; to espoae its inefficiency, its usurpa- 
tions of power ; to ridicule its blunders ; and to oppose all 
attempts at had legislation. Where a minority is strong in 
votes, and has able leaders, the first effect of its vigilance ia 
to make the party in power more careful in administration 
and legislation, and thus to benefit the country ; and its 
aecond effect is to rally to its side the moat independent 
and ablest members of the majority, and thus — if the ma- 
jority is inefficient or corrnpt — to prepare the people's mindsj 
for a change at the elections. 

414. But, on the other hand, where a legislative minority 
lacks ability and statesmanship, and offers a merely factiotfii" 
or trivial opposition, it is very apt to fall into contempt n 
the people, and to injure its own prospects of political i 



OF CITY GOTEIUmENTS. 

416, A city is a political corporation, created by the state 

Bid governed according to a charter framed by the atat« Leg- 

;, and which may be altered or repealed by that body 

t will. This charter prescribes the duties and defines the 

I .powers of the rulerB, just as any other poUtieaJ constitution 

416, In our political system cities have become the strong- 
Ifjiolds of misrule. This arises from two causes : flrst, the city 
B^ovemment concerns itself more intimately with the lives of 
Ethe inhabitants than any other, wherefore there is a propoi^ 
Piionately greater possibility of corruption and maladminiatrs- 
I" tion ; Second, city charters, almost without exception, subdivide 
r power and responsibility among boards or commissions, and 
l' thus disable the people from discovering the authors of cor- 
7 raption and misrule, and from punishing them even if they 

'. The inhabitants of a city depend upon their central 
■A authorities to make, repair, and clean the streets, to 
ulate the police, to abate nuisances, to protect them against 
a, to adopt and enforce health regulations, to grant licenses 
sell liquor, to provide pablic markets, to regalate street cars 
d gas-pipes, to care for the water supply, to manage the parks 
d other public places, to take charge of paupers, to con- 
1 hospitals, to manage the free schools, to control wharves 
md piers if it is a sea-port, and to do a number of other 
i, of which some, outside of cities, are done by each citi- 
n for himself, or by the private enterprise of citizens nnitfid 
t purpose, and others are divided among county, town- 
ip, and school-district authorities, each independently and 
3ctiy respoaatiie to the people, liloreover, all noU^w^^^ 
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D a city is on a large scale, and involves very groat cxpendi-' 
tures, compared with those of a rural county. Finally, the 
popalation of a city is leas homogeneous in character than 
that of a. rural county ; the proportion of poverty is much 
greater ; the number of people who live from liand to mouth 
is larger; the average of comfort ia lower; the dependent 
part of the population is more nnmerons. At the same time, 
little or nothing is left for tie people to determine in the 
smaller divisions — the wards and school-districts; and they 
are thus made politically ignorant. 

418. Under such circumstances, it is of great importance 
that the central power, to which so much is assigned, shall be 
clearly visible to the people, in order that they may always 
and easily hold it responsible. The entire exetutive power 
and responsibility ought to be given to a single man— the 
Mayor — because then every citizen who had cause of com- 
plaint would know whom to blame. The Mayor ought to Itave 
the appointment of all his subordinates, because thus only can 
he hold them to their duty. The executive powers — that ia 
to say, the enforcement of the laws — ought not in any detail 
to be assumed by the Council; for this is a most fertile 
source of corruption. The Council, which ia the city's legis- 
latnre, ought to be a numerous body, so that each conncilroan 
or alderman should be personally known to his small constitu- 
ency, who could then obUge him to care for their interests, 
and punish him for neglect or corruption. Finally, the courts 
in a city ought to possess a very high character, and neither 
judges nor justices of the peace ought to be elected, but should 
be appointed — probably by the Governor of the state — and 
for life or good behavior, and they should have large salariea, 
"With such a system, the city government would be amenable 
at all times to the will of the inhabitants, who could punish 
extravagance, inefficiency, or any kind of maladministration, 
at the elections, if they choae ; and could at any rate make as 
good a government as they wished. Moreover, I want you to 
remember that where great power is given to an executive, 
Biike the place, and wlWaeeVii-, iQt ^^T»K^^^gJ« 
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exercise power. Bat if yon make of a governor or mayoi 
only a figiire-head, and ^ve tlie real power to otliere, the of- 
fice falls into contempt. 

419. Now almost all our city governments in this country 
are framed on principles directly contraiy to thoae I have 
Btated above. The executive powers, which ought to be con- 
centrated in a Mayor, are divided among different hoards and 
commissions, and arc thus frittered away. The Council is 
usually a small body ; the judges and justices of peace are 
elected, together with a large number of esecutive officers ; 
the different parts of the executive hold office for different 
periods, and the people .can never, at a single election, remove 
all the officers who have been concerned in in al administration ; 
and finding themselves thua disabled, and compelled, more- 
over, to vote for a great number of officers of whose character 
and fitness they can not inform themselves, they presently lose 
all interest in public affairs, and resign the political power to 
knaves and their tools. The Mayor of a city like New York, 
did he have the powers which belong to the office, would 
have authority and patronise almost equal to that of the 
President of the United States ; and the office would be one 
for which the ablest citizens would strive. But if he has no 
power, or but little, really able men will refuse the place. 

420. City governments ore made needlessly cumbrous and 
corrupt, also, by performing some duties which might well be 
left to private effort. For instance, the fire-insurance com- 
panies could manage a fire department much more cheaply 
and effectively than a political government. Again, the ques- 
tion of licensing drinldng-shops might well be left to the peo- 
ple in the wards. Street-cleaning could, perhaps, be left to 
the wards also, though, as it has to do with the general health, 
this might not be possible unless the city government assumed 
not only the inspection of streets, but the punishment by fine 
of those ward authorities who neglected this duty. Finally, 
the city ought not to own market spaces, docks, piers, or other 

property used by private individuals. The city government 
toald exercise, of coarse, tke rVgte ot b^m^^^b 
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But it can not own and manage auct property either profiti^^| 
ably or efficiently, ^^M 

421. If you remember what you read about Decentralisij^^l 
tion aad about the ReaponsibiUty of the Executive, you will see ^^ 
the way in which city governments may be refonned : first by 
relieving them of work which they can not do well ; and next 
by filing power and responsibility upon the Mayor. What ia 
wanted ia to enable the people readily, and at a single effort, 
to change the whole administration; then ttey can really 
punish maladministration — ami they undoubtedly will, when- 
ever it begins to oppress or offend them. For the mass of 
the people are vitally interested in moderately good govern- 
ment, and will inevitably get it, if the machinery of govern- 
ment is BO arranged that they can, by willing it at the polls, 
puniBh the inefficient or corrupt rulers. 



OF SOME FAULTS m OUS STATE CONSTITUTIOm. 

422. It ia a grave fault of most of our atate eonstitutions 
that they allow, and in some cases make necessary, special 
legislation. By this ia meant acta apecially granting privileges 
to particular persons. You will see, if you consider for a mo- 
ment, that where such grants are made, the Legislature be- 
comes subject to the attack of cunning and unscrupulous men, 
who will seek privileges injurious to the people ; that rival 
corporations will oppose each other before the Legislature, 
and resort to bribery to gain their ends or defeat their oppo- 
nents; and that for perfectly proper objects men will be put 
to a needless expense and trouble to obtain a special charter. 

423. Whatever any citizens or association can rightfully do, 
they may do under general laws, equally applicable to all other 
citizaii. Thus every state should have a clearly drawn gener- 
al railroad law, and other general laws under which all kinds 

" oorpomte enterprises cou\A te ^Toaccu'oii -wiila.wS. ■&& 'o^ 
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cessity for special charters ; and the Legislature ehonld be fo^ 
bidden in the Constitution to grant or to entertain any appli- 
cation for a special charter of any kind whatever. 

424. It ia another grave fault of moat of our state constitu- 
tions that they interfere with the power of the Governor to 
appoint his subordinatea in the executive department, and 
thuB weaken responsibility, and cause confusion in the govern- 
ment Every where, also, the sheriff ia elected in the coun- 
ties ; whereas he ought to be appointed by the Governor. He 
is the Governor's lieutenant in the county ; the peace officer, 
who in case of riot or public disturbance has a right to caU out 
the body of citizens, and with whom in all such emergencies 
the Governor communicates. His office, which is of right a 
very high and responsible one, is now degraded, and, having 
large fees annexed to it, has long been one of the important 
political " spoils." 

425. It is another grave fault in almost all our state con- 
stitutionB that they oblige the people to elect the judges, and 
thus debauch the conrta, and lower their tone and authority, 

426. It is another grave fault of the state constitutions that 
they restrict the power of the people, in the counties and 
townships, to refuse to license drinking-shops, to adopt com- 
pulsory education regulations, and to do other things for 
which they ought to be competent. Thus the Constitution - 
errs in making too rigid the general rulea nnder which th« 
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OF TERRIT0BIE8, PUBLIC LANDS, COLONIES, AND 
MANIFEST DESTINY. 

427. One of our greatest and moat important poUtica. safe- 
guards lies undoubtedly in the possession of vast quantities of 
pablic lands, and in the wise and liberal policy under which 
lands bare been tlirown opeB to BetttMft«iit. ^^^^^^ 
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428. The Federal Government is the original owner of waste 
or unsettled Ireads — both those in the territories and those 
which lie within constituted statoa. It haa made a free gift to 
every state of a lai^e quantity of these public lauds, to be 
used for the support of public schools and of agricultural col- 
leges ; it usually gives to a state all the swamp and overflow- 
ed lands within its bounds which were public or Congress 
lands at the time of its admission into the Union ; and it 
gives to every actual settler one hundred and sixty acres 
from the surveyed lands, free of coat, except the trifling 
charges for proofs of actual settlement and continued cultiva- 
tion. It has also, within a few years, given a great quantity 
of land to railroad companies, on condition that they should 
construct and work railroads through these lands, and thus 
open them to settlement. 

429. The political advantage of our possession of so vast a 
quantity pf wild lands lies in this, that it leaves open for many 
years a broad field for the exertions of the more adventurous, 
enterprising, and restless part oi our community. A hired !ar 
borer to whom the condition of dependence has become hate- 
ful has no refuge in a thickly settled European state except 
emigration to a distant conntry, and abandonment of his own 
nationality. This ought not to deter a European from emi- 
grating; but the American workman is happy that he need 
not leave his country, but may, under the protection of its 
flag and laws, settle himself otl the public lauds, and there, 
with very little capital, achieve independence at least, and per- 
haps more. He has not to fear unequal or strange laws ; for 
the farthest Western territory Ls ruled by Congress upon well- 
defined principles, and becoroea a state as soon as it has ac- 
quired a sufficient population. The flag which floats over 
him commands peace and order, and the whole power of the 
Federal Government is ready to make bis life and property 
secure. 

430. A territory is organized politically by permission of 
Congress ; its Governor and other executive officers and judges 

^^BL^npainfed hy the President ■. it 'haa a \ft^AaSs«c ■«^\'^^^ 
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■enacts laws of local application, but Congress has the r 

MJect any of these acts. The inhabitants elect a delegate w 

presents them in Congress, but who has no vote. Hix duty 

1> to tell the Honse in. which he sita the wants of his cooetitn- 

When the people of a territory desire to form them- 

8 into a state, they are allowed by Congress to frame and 

Kdopt a Constitution, This they present to Congress, for its 

■ ■Bomtiuy and approval ; and Congress may in its discretion re- 

'ect the instrument, and thus refuse to create the state ; and 

[Irotn this decision there is no appeal, except to another Con- 

(, Some territories, as Colorado, have appUed several 

s for admission as states. The people of a territory do 

J not vote for Presideat. 

431. Hitherto we have been fortunate in our territorial ac- 
L quisitions, for we have gained land encumbered with but few 
■-'inhabitants, and well fitted by climate, soil, and other natural 
I properties, for the prosperous settlement of our own farmers 
Wid mechanics. Thus not only our laws, but, what is of infi- 
nitely greater importance, our manners and customs, have been 
asily transferred to and made dominant in these new lands j 
Ksd it is one of our greatest pieces of national good-fortune 
BSiat, with unimportant local differences, we are still, in spite 
Tjof the vast extension of our bonndarics, a homogeneous people 
—that is to say, a nation whose parts or elements are similar, 
Knot only in language, but in habits, customs, manners, metb- 
Boda of thought, and modes of action. 

433. If jou will think clearly, you will see that what we 
int, for the future, is not more people, but more land. If we 
J^iould receive no further additions of population from En- 
Wpe, we are now so numerous and so prosperous that our 
Numerical increase will be very rapid. But we shall constant- 
fly receive great numbers of European immigrants, and these, 
wtrho readily adapt themselves to our cnatoins, are a weicomo 
paddition, and quickly become a part of us. For their descend- 
' ants and ours, it would be a great advantage if we could secnre 
stilJ mom vacant or sparsely settled territory, provided that 
theso new lands were, by their ciimsrte ko.4 ^■viai'it.'C\>««,,?&iftd. 



for aettlemcnt by our own people. "Wien, therefore, people 
nse the phrase " Manifest Destiny," they mean— if tbey re- 
flect at all — not that we ought to, or conld without hurt to 
onrselves, annex indiscriminately all the states adjoining us, 
but that it is a part of our natural and sound policy to pos- 
sess onraelpes, for the use of our own people, of a!l the wasto 
and desert lands lying near our houndaiies. 

433. Plainly, the annexation of tropical islands like Cuba, 
San Domingo, or the Hawaiian group, does not fall within 
this policy ; for, 1st, these countries have already a tolerably 
dense population. 2d. This population is alien to ours in race, 
and in all its habits and customs, aa well as in language. 3d, 
These islands are not suitable to make homes for our farmers 
and moehanics ; on the contrary, their products are grown on 
estates where a few planters employ, at very low wages, great 
numbers of rude laborers, and need but a very few intelligent 
mechanics — nor could tlieir industries be profitably pur- 
sued in a different way. Finally, the people whom we should 
have to accept with the land, in annexing these islands or the 
thickly settled parts of Mexico, are not fitted by character or 
training for the duties of American citizenship ; and, as tbey 
occupy the land, there would be but a slender possibility of 
assimilating them to ourselves. But, on the other hand, we 
conld not with security to ourselves refuse them political 
rights, if we made them a part of our body politic. It is re- 
pugnant to our political theory to hold territories except with 
the expectation of their speedily becoming states ; because 
otherwise local self-government would be impaired, and the 
Federal administration would unduly increase its patronage 
and means of corruption. 

434. ThiiB, as wc want land and not people, sound policy 
tells us not to annex territory which has already an independ- 
ent and tolerable dense population. But sound policy also 
urges uR to cultivate intimate and friendly relations with our 
neighbors ; and this we can do with advantage to ourselves as 
well as to them by establishing with them the utmost free- 

o/ commercial exchange. CommCTtfe x&^'fts. wa^ ^s^^ 
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faithful allies ; and if we were wise enough to ostablieh and 
maintain absolute free trade with Canada and Mexico, with 
the Sandwich Islands, with San Domingo and Hayti, and 
with Cuba— if, as is probable, that island becomes independ- 
ent of Spain — we should greatly extend our own commerce, 
and should have the use of all these countries without the re- 
sponsibility of ruling them. We should find them willing 
and faithful allies in case of war; and our own course to- 
ward them would preserve them from the aggressions of Eu- 
ropean powers. In this way, I would hke you to believe, we 
should best fulfill, if not our Manifest Destiny, what is of 
greater importance, our Manifest Duty, toward these weaker 



WRE2f WE NUMBER ONE SUIWRED MILLIONS. 

436. The latter the machine, the more important is it 
that it shall be built upon sound principles of mechanics, and 
that it ahaU be carefully managed in accordance with the laws 
of it-s eonstmction ; for a break in a macliine which weighs 
a hundred tons and moves ait a great speed in all its parts 
is more disastrous than one in a hand-machine whose mo- 
mentum is insignificant, even if its speed of revolution should 
be great 

436. What is true of a piece of machinery in this respect is 
equally true of a state or nation. The more populous it is, 
and the more extended its area, the more unwieldy it b&- 
coines, the more disturbing is every friction of tlie parts, 
and the more vital it is that its managers or rulers shall be 
made to adhere closely to the principles on which its govern- 
ment is constructed. 

437. The fundamental and most vital principle underlying 
oar political flystcm is that called "D^ca«^R^^s.^^Tl.os, by which 

tie duties imposed by the people \ip<ra'iXi&« tdiexB at* SavAsA 
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among several diBtinct governmonta, each acting independent- 
ly in its sphere, but all subordinHte to one general or orgamo 
law, called with U3 the Federal Constitution, and so arranged 
as to work harmoniously to a common purpose. 

438. You have seen, in other sections, how this division of' 
powers ia regulated in our political ayatem ; and 1 have ex- 
plained to you that it has clearly defined objects : namely, to 

I leave as much as possible to the private enterprise and inge- 

I nuity of the people ; to leave to them also, in the smaOer politr 
ical subdivisions, the direct manjigement of their minor or lo- 
cal afiaira, and thus to train them in independence, self-^OT- 
emraent, and public spirit ; seeondly, to enable the people eas- 
ily to control and change their rulers at regular elections, and 
to do this in one locality without necessarily disturbing tha 

' whole country ; thirdly, to give the people, in their different 
subordinate governments, strongholds against possible usurpa* 
tion of power by the Federal rulers, and in the Federal Govern*, 
ment security for peace, order, and free exchange and inter*^ 
communication in all the parts ; fourthly, to relieve the CcntrsJ 
or Federal Government of a multitude of details, the control of J 
which would mate it cumbrous, inefficient, and tyrannical, and 
would dangerously increase the patronage of the Federal ml- 
ers and their power to cormpt the people ; and, finally, to en-- 
able the people of diiferent states, counties, and even town- 
ships to determine, each locality for itself, upon local regu- 
lations and laws suited to their habits and customs — all (^' 

I which laws, however, are to bo in conformity with the Fedeni. 
Constitution and the laws of Congress. 

439, Thus we secure uniformity in the general system, with. 
I independence, variety, and elasticity in dct^ls ; the least inter- 
ference with personal liberty, combined with security to per- 
son and property. 

' 440. We Americans enjoy the most perfect government is 

the world ; and we owe to it almost all the blessings which 

I make our Uvea exceptionally happy. Peace, Uberty to a degree 
unknown to the subjects of European powers, free opportunity 

^^^^^ exercise of all our f!tca\l.\cB,kao'w\e&^« «ivV'«^^v^^e<s^^^J 
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within the reach of the humblest citizen, security against in- 
justice, stability of order — these and other blessings we owe, 
Dot to the rulers we choose, but to iheform of government 
under which we live, which is as beneficent in what it leaves 
undone as in what it does, 

441. But in all earthly contrivances there is a tendency to 
change ; and it has been noticed that as we increase in popu- 
lation there is an increasing propensity to impose more upon 
the Federal Government, and to take from the powers of the 
local governments. This all wise citizens ought to resist, for 
8s we increase in population it is necessary that we shall even 
add to the number of objects over which the people shall de- 
termine and rule in their local governments ; for thus only 
can their political training be continued. If the Federal army 
ehould always be held ready to put down local disorders ; if 
the state Legislatures should continue to undertake the gov- 
ernment of cities ; if the Legislatures or Congress should un- 
dertake the adoption of prohibitory laws ; if Congress should 
assume the charge of public education and the control of cor- 
porations; by the time we number a hundred milhons the 
American people will have far less public spirit and far less 
capacity for self-government than now. 

442. It is in this direction that wise citizens will strive to 
guard against future dangers. The inconveniences, the tempo- 
rary maladministration, and alcove all the apparent carelessness 
with which the people condone blunders in their public serv- 
ants, need not give you occasion for gloomy forebodings. Our 
people are naturally inattentive to minor details in their gov- 
ernments. They forgive much to their rulers, if only they 
are convinced that these have an honest desire to serve the 
public. They are slow to lose their faith in old public serv- 
ants, and especially in a political party which has once secured 
their confidence by eonspicuous good service. 

443. This quality, which ia often vexatious, and sometimea 
causes thoughtful men to despair, is in fact a most valuable 

trait la any people ; for it secu-Tea wWa. is of the very greatest 
' iportancc in public affairs — btkwut^. ^^ 



~444. Change is so great a curae that we could not ev^ 
abolish BO great a wrong as slavery without great temporary J 
sa&enng : and that people is happiest and most Utely to mun- f 
tain its liberties, and to he prosperous, which, hy natural t 
peraiuent, dislikes change, and can he moved to it only upoal 
. important occasions and for cletirly and even pressuii' 
sary objects. Stability of lama, stability in industry aitd b 
nesf, stability of character and of purpose in the individwd, a 
all of far greater importance than the moat brilliant eiperi--' 
uents in goTemmcnt, or the moat seductive and adventuronsiB 
enterprises. 

445. But — finally — hear in mind that nothiho is b 
EXCEPT JcsTiCB. TjDJust and unequal laws are liable 1 
perpetual change. 
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.'SVLBS FOR THE COm)UCT OF DELIBERATirB 
ASSEMBLIES. 

446, When you come to act with others in a public mee&J 
ing of any kind, whether it is a college debating dab, s 
church, or husiness meeting, or a legislative body, you ^ 
discover the extreme importance of orderly and systematigj 
proceedings, A numerous assembly of men gathered fo^ 
consultation or action of any kind very easily falls into dil^fl 
order, and even slight disturbances or irregularities c 
great waste of time and temper. Thus a petty obstruction^ 
in the line of march of an army, which to two or three pe»>9 
sons would be hardly noticeable, might yet, if the army con- 
tained ten thousand men, each of whom would have to leapi^ 
over it, probably delay the rear several hours. 

447. Moreover, wherever men are gathered in dehborativffJ 
assemblies, there will be some of hasty tempers, some mon>a 
eager, less logical, or more peremptory than others ; 

the rights of all, it is abaoWtti-^ i 
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member shall be able to appeal to some generally reoognized 
rules of procedure, and that all shall submit to these rulea. 

449. To avoid disorder and maintain the rights of each, 
English-speaking people have in the course of time perfected 
rules for the conduct of public business, which apply as wen 
to a debating club as to the Houses of Congress. These gen- 
eral rules are founded on common-sense, and have for their 
main objects the easy preservation of order and fair play to 
all, and the protection of the minority in such bodies. 

449. Wien the French legislative body falls into an uproar 
and confusion too great for its presiding ofScer to control, 
he puts on his hat, and by that act concludes the ses^on. 
His only way to restore order is to stop the proceedings en- 
tirely. But in the British House of Commons, or in the 
American Congress, long-established and universally respectM 
mles, to violate which would be a very grave offense, prevent 
the necessity of such a ridiculous and time-wasting expedient. 

450. The great body of the rules, as well as the precedents 
on which they rest, are contained in various books with which 
Congress and the State Legislatures are familiar, and to which 
constant reference is made in these bodies. But it is not 
necessary to the proper conduct of a debating or college^ so- 
ciety, or of a town or church meeting, that its membcra 
should bo conversant with the whole body of Parliamentary 
law. A knowledge of the elementary rules which should 
govern proceedings in all deliberative assemblies is very use- 
ful to every American ; and these, accordingly, I will endeavor 
to arrange in a clear and intelligible manner for your use in 

I the following pages. Acquaintance vrith these elementary 

: rules may enable yon on occasion to save the time of a pubhc 

meeting, help to maintain order and dispatch business in it, 

and preserve yonr own temper. 
[ 451. 1 desire, first of all, to impress upon yon the absolute 

I necessity of conducting all suuh bodies with dignity and order. 

I Not unfrequently young people meeting in a debating club 

I or other such society fancy tbe obiw.t of their convocation 

^^^^^^^^aapoitant to make dignified cotiivii'X: "" " 
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mistake. No bnaineBs whatever can be well conducted, 
nor can any aociety or assembly prosper, unless there is de- 
conim, self-restraint, and such respect shown to the object of 
the meeting and to the persoua assembled as will lend dignity 
Bud even a. httie solemnity to the proceedings. I have seen, 
once in my life, a state legislative body in which the Speaker 
was careless on these points, and weakly aUowed members to 
enter with hats on their heads, to smoke during the Bession, 
to interrupt him and other members, and to indulge in trivial 
and disrespectful language ; and I noticed that this body did 
not respect itself : the disorderly conduct permitted to ita 
members made the body contemptible to itself, and afEected 
very seriously its usefulness to the people. Hence, no matter 
how unimportant the object of a public meeting may be, 
if you are one of its members, it is your duty to enter 
quietly and with uncovered head ; to sit in your seat at- 
tentively listening to the proceedings ; to address yourself, 
if you speak, to the presiding officer only ; to refrain from 
all trifling or disorderly conduct ; and thus to assert the 
dignity of the body and preserve its decorum while it is in 

4fi2. The first business of a meeting is to choose a pread- 
ing officer. In large and formal assemblies, as political con- 
ventions, it is usual to begin with the selection of a temporary 
chairman. This is because in such assemblies the office of 
chairman or president is often so important that several pert 
sons desire it, and it is necessary to establish order, so as to 
enable the assembly to choose that one whom a majority 
prefers. The temporary chairman calls the meeting to order ; 
and when quiet is obtained declares nominations in order, 
whereupon the candidates for chairman or president and sec- 
retary are nominated and elected. Or it may happen that 
the temporary chairman appoints, at the desire of the assem- 
bly, a committee to report a list of officers, 

453. Where a public body comes together without previous 
oi^anization, there has usually been some preliminary nnder- 
standing among those who tailed It lo^sitW w to the ijct- 
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son to be choBen preeiding officer ; aiid in such a case 
these rises in tlie meeting and nominates the person thus 
agreed on, and puts the nomination to vote. If the meeting 
chooses it may vote him down ; and in such case, naturally, 
another person would then he proposed. Usually, however, 
there is no such disagreement an the first organization. 

454. In any case, the meeting is not organized and pre- 
pared for husiness until a presiding officer, and properly also 
a secretary, are chosen. 

455. Where the body has already officers, the chairman or 
president takes the chair punctually at the hour previously 
appointed, and calls the meeting to order, 

456, In permanent bodies, the nest proceeding in order is 
to call the roll of members. The object of this is to ascer- 
tain in a formal manner that a quorum is present 

457, A quorum is the number of persona required by the 
rules of the assembly or society for the proper transaction of 
business. Usually this is one more than half the total num- 
ber of members ; but the number may be fixed by a special 
rule. No business can be properly transacted ■without a 
qnorum, except the calling of the roll, and the necessary pro- 
ceedings for summoning absent members. This is to pre- 
vent a minority from taking advantage of the absence of the 
majority to adopt measures and transact business which wonld 
not have the consent of the majority. If at any time during 
the session a quorum is not present, any member may call 
the attention of the chairman to that fact, whereupon all busi- 
ness stops. Parliamentary bodies, as Congress or a State 
L^islflture, have by law the power to compel tlie attendance 
of members; and when no quorum is present, if the House 
does not wish to adjourn, it sends its sergeantat-arms to 
Kon absent members to the bar, where they may be iai 
gated by the presiding officer as to the reason for their 
sence, and, if the House wishes, fined. Such a proct 
is styled a " Call of the House ;" and when it is determined 
on, tiie doors are usually locked, .and remain locked until the 

Bouae declare ifa wish to lia^e &&m TCgr^cMA. 'Ba&ifcXft 
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JioBe present from !ea\-mg the House, and to m^ntaid^H 
a quorum for business, ,^^| 

458. The assembly bciug organized and the oiSccrs in thei|(^^| 
pliicea, it b the duty of the chairman or president to state the ^* 
business before it. If the bodj* hns met in pursuance of any 
law or preyious resolution, it may be proper to read that, H 
sereral matters of buainesa are to come up, he announces first 
that which ia first in order ; and thus the body goes regularly 

to its work. 

459. It is the duty of the presiding officer to maintain or- 
der. To this end he, and not the House, is addressed by the 
speakers ; to him all motions, resolutions, and bills are sub- 
mitted ; no member may speak unless he is first recognized 
by the president ; if several rise at once to address him, it is 
his part to recognize one, whereupon the others sit down ; and 
where, as constantly happens, members do not understand 
the order of business before the meeting, or its condition at 
any moment, he must be ready to explain, to decide upon the 
propriety of motions, and geneially to conduct the meeting. 
It is of great importance that the presiding officer should be 
treated with respect ; that his decisions should be promptly 
and clearly made ; and that they should be readily acqniosced 
in. If a member doubts the correctness of a chairman's da- 
eision, he may say so, and appeal to the House to support 
him ; and the House may, at its discretion, overrule such a 
decision. But this ought seldom to be done, and will rare- 
ly happen if the chairman ia competent. "Wrangling and 
fussiness are productive of disorder in a public meeting ; 
and it is generally the most ignorant members who are 
ready to jump to their feet with a qnestion of order or an 
appeal against the chairman. 

460. In legislative bodies, where a part of the business is 
referred to committees to be considered and elaborated, such 
committees are either selected by the presiding officer— as in 
the Federal Honse of Repreaentatives — or elected by the 
House itself — as in the United States Senate. In the latter 

practicaliy, the majority raect\Bcaa(Ki»,»Jii.'^ 
G2 



the committees, wLich are afterwards formally reported and 
submitted to the vote of the vfLole body. The Speakership 
in the Lower House ia much sought after, because of the 
power the Speaker baa over the poUcy of the country in the 
selection of committees. Where the Speaker is an able man, 
he can thus at the beginning of a Beasion give a direction to 
the pubhc policy by placing at the heads of important 
mittees men of decided views. Also, he has thus the pow< 
to favor hia personal friends. The reference of business 
committees is that they may consider the proposed raeaBiiTei, 
and report upon it to the Honse, which may then concur 
with the committee or reject its report This saves time ; 
but it is also apt to prevent discussion ; and the Federal 
House of Representatives has in the course of time become 
the slave of its committees, who, except in the case of 
emie measures, are very apt to prepare a verdict which the 
House is compelled to accept without debate, by the adroit 
use of a motion called " the previous question," 
you will hear further on. 

481. The order of business is regulated by the 
fthich may Bet a certain day and hour for the considerat 
of a specified motion ; may declare a regular order for 
introduction of business ; and may otherwise regulate 
matter. In the Federal House of Representatives, for in- 
stance, for the general convenience, one day in the week is set 
apart for the consideration of private bills ; an hour ou an- 
other day is set apart for a call of the states, for the intro- 
duction and reference of bills and joint resolutions ; and if 
any member on a certain day can get the consent of the 
House by a two-thirds vote, he may have even these rules 
suspended for the introduction of special buainesa. In any 
case, and whatever business is to come up, the SpeaJker 
nouncea it to the House. 

463. When the member of an assembly wishes to mal 
motion or introduce a matter of business, he rises, and calls 
out, "Mr. SpaaieT " — or whatever the title of the presiding 
~ JiO IB recogoiiedj^e^BaXloen.'ftw, taOT,»»i 
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'■tates his propositioa. Hg may be required to reduce tlus to 
writing; and if it is an important matter he has probably 
taken tbc precaution to do tliis beforehand, bo that it may 
be recorded without error. Any motion, to be entertmned, 
mast be seconded, which ia an immediate proof to the as- 
sembly that more than one of its members favors it. A 
motion made and seconded, and announced by tbc presiding 
officer, is thereupon the property of the meeting, and can not 
be withdrawn without its consent ; this, however, is almost 
always given. 

463. A fundamental rule is that a motion voted down can 
not be repeated until some other business baa intervened. 

464. Thus the motion to adjourn, which is said to be always 
order — because an assembly ought always to have it in its 

lower to dissolve its session — can not, if it is voted down, be. 
again until some other motion has been made or business 
msacted. This is to prevent an irritating waste of time. 

465. It is another fundamental rule that no one can inter- 
finpt a speaker with a motion, even one to adjourn. The per- 

>D who has the floor is entitled to complete his remarks, or 
to occupy the whole time allowed him by the meeting, and 
interruptions are out of order. If be gives permission to 
another to interrupt him he thereby resigns his own right 
to the floor ; though he may give way for a brief intermp- 
tion, by general consent, and resume afterward, 

466. Next in the order of precedence, after the motion to 
adjoom, is the motion to lay on the table ; which is substan- 
tially to adjourn the business in hand, in order that something 
else may be taken up. 

467. Neither of these motions is debatable ; because the 
assembly ought to have a right without delay, and at any 
time, to dissolve, or to turn to another subject. 

468. A successful motion to lay on the table ia generally 
equivalent t« {l rejection of the measure. This can not come 

^ain out of its regular turn, except by a motion to take 

up, or to reconsider the motion to lay on the table ; and 

pressors of business before a meeting uGuaUy makes its 
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members reluctant to go back to meaanres once disposed of 
or put out of the way. A motion to take a bill or other 
matter from the table is debatable. 

469. Third in t!ie order of precedence, among Parliamen- 
teiy motions, is " the previouB question." This is of the 
same nature as the two preceding: its object is to get done 
with business ; and, like the other two, it is not debatable, be- 
cause the assembly ought to be able at any time to make, 
known that it is ready to vote upon the question before it 
When a member calls for "the previous question," and the 
call is seconded, the presiding officer is bound to put it It 
takes this shape: "Shall the main question be now put!" 
If the majority vote " aye," that shows that they have made 
op their minds, and wish no further debate, 

470. If the assembly, by supporting the previous questioBjii 
demands the main question, then the presiding officer takei 
in their proper turn, beginning with the last offered, the 
era! amendments to the question before the House, if thffltt 
are any, and finally brings to vote the question itself. 

471. The previous question is sometimes an instrument 
the bands of a majority to prevent debate, and to push througb 
measures which perhaps would not bear discussion ; but where 
it is ruthlessly used, it is very apt to arouse a feeling of op- 
position which is dangerous to s majority. 

472. Where it is pretty certaiu that a pubfic assembly or 
meeting is ready and desirous to vote, a cry of " Question ! 
question I" calls the attention of the presiding officer to that 
fact ; and if he perceives that the meeting really wisl 
vote, he usually, before recognizing the next speaker, 
" Is the meeting ready to vote on the proposition f ar 
answering cries tell him what is the wish of the mcmb( 
In such a case there is no need for the " previous questii 
formally put. 

473. The three motions above described are^not debatablei'i 
because, if they were, the assembly would be helplessly 
the hands of a few of its members, who could by intonn 

j»&/fl debates teep it in aeanoi 
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are it. The United States SenRte dot 
not allow the previons question, and tlie minority thero s 
times deliberately and purposely put off deuiaioaa on meaaurefl'l 
by a long aeries of speeches, which have tho purpose, by 8 
continuous session, to wear out the majority, and bring then 
to teraia or force them to a compromise. 

474. You must understand that a motion to adjourn i 
aobjoct even to an amendment to adjourn to a named day or 
hour ; because, as an amendment, this would open debate. 
Where it is desired to substitate for an adjournment with- 
out date one to a fixed date, it ia usual to make a request J 
that the first motion be withdrawn, whereupon the other i 
raadc. 

475. It is well to remember also that a motion to take a 
recess is different from one to adjourn. A recess only iate 
rapts, and does not close the session ; and when after the re- J 
eesB the assembly comes together, it proceeds to business s 
once without opemiig formalities, such a.s reading the journalS 
or calling the roll. On the journal thu date of the session J 
remains unaltered, even though the recess should carry it ovetJ 
to another civil day. But a recess can not carry the meetii 
past the regular hoar of its next day's assembling. 

476. The business before a ineetLng is in the shape clths 
of a hill or a resolution. In either case it is subject to thd 
following motions — besides those before mentioned — and i 
the order in which they are named : 

477. To postpone to a fixed day or hour; whereupon thq 
meeting agrees to consider it at that time ; and when thi 
time arrives the presiding officer's duty is to suspend othi 
business, and lay that before the House. 

478. Or to commit — which naeana to refer it to a commit^ 
tee for consideration, which committee is expected to repot 
npon it to the House, at its own convenience, or upon thi 
order of tho House. Tho business of legislative bodies i 
this country is too mnch referred to committees, as I hava 
pointed out to you above ; and it is common to see a meas- 

reterred to a committee meieXy \o gA ii. ^«rai»assc4is 
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' ont of the way. Of tbe duties of committees I shall speak 
farther on. 

479. Or to amend : If the member who introduced the biU 
or resolution accept-s the amendirent, it is at once incorpo- 
rated in bis bill ; if he rejects it, it becomes a separate part 
of the question, and the House votes upon it before it does 
on the bill. It is possible to amend an amendment (but not 
to amend that again) ; but it ought to be avoided, and the 
friends of a measure can agree privately beforehand upon 
amendments. Sometimes its enemies try to kill it by amend- 
ments. 

480. Or, finally, to postpone it indefinitely. In a l»^ala- 
tive assembly the motion to lay on tie table is practically 
equivalent to this, and is so used ; and in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, when a bill has TDeen passed, in order to prevent 
an opponent from moving a reconsideration — which would 
bring it again before the House — it is customary for the 
mover of the bill himself to move that the vote by which it 
was just passed be reconsidered, and to caove to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

481. If you consider the matter you will see that the order 
of these motions, aa prescribed in the rules, is founded on 
common-sense, and a desire to enable an assembly to transact 
business without improper delays. 

4S3. To prevent undue haste, on the oflier hand, legislative 
bodies usually require a bill to be read three times, and often 
on three separate days ; measures are referred to committees 
for examination ; and on the final reading the bill is debated, 
unless the majority insists on the previous question. The 
reference of a measure to two Houses, and after- its passage 
both to the President or Governor, is also a measure of 
slay of great importance, because it gives time for thorough 
insideration. 

483. Committees are composed of selected members of the 
assembly ; and they are either appointed or elected, and for a 
specia} ohjcct They may be permanent, or temporary and 
Kieir meetings, nnlBaa o\lhieCTwa qi&Ma&^Ms.-ygnt 
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to far as the public is concerned; but it is lield that any 
member of the assembly of which they are a part may attend 
their meetings. The first person named on the committee ia 
nsnally its chairman ; and if a member moves the appoint- 
ment of a committee, it is ciiatomary to name him as one of 
its members, and to make liim its chairman, unless reasons 
eiist against that The coaimittee reports by its chairman, 
and the conclusions of tie majority form the report. The 
minority of the committee have no right to make a report ; 
bnt this is nsnally allowed, because they could bring their 
Tiewa before the House and the public in other waya. Whera 
the assembly is divided on a measure, members of both sides 
should be appointed in equal numbers, giving the chairman 
to the majority ; and thus giving an extra vote in the com- 
mittee to that side. 

484. Legislatures and other permanent bodiea Bometimea 
resolve the whole assembly into a committee, called the 
" Committee of the Whole.'" It is done on motion by a 
member, and for the consideration, usually, of a particular 
subject. Wiicn the House goes into Committee of the 
Whole, the Speaker or presiding officer leaves the ehair, 
calling a member to take his place. The presiding officer 
may take the floor in the committee, and take part in the 
debate. The Committee of the Whole can not conclude 
any business, and can not adjourn. When it has completed 
the discussion of a bill, or ia ready to cease for that time, a 
member moves " that the committee do now rise," whereupon 
the Speaker resumes his place, and his substitute in the com- 
mittee reports to him briefly bnt formally what the commits 
tee has done, thns officially informing hira of the stage at 
which the business was left. If the bill under consideration 
is ready for a vote, and that fact is report«d, the Speaker may 
then bring it to a vote without further delay. If the House 
while in Committee of the Whole desires to adjourn, it rises ; 
but only after the chairman has reported progress to the 
Speaker is a motion to adjourn in order. While in com- 
mittet^ there is no need to Tise the ^fwroraa ■^«^iKo. to a 
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debate, as the majority need only yote tJiat the commitl 
rise, when the debate stands adjoarned, and the reconstituted 
House takes up other business. The object of going into 
' Couimittee of the Whole is to be easily rid of thoae rules 
which otherwise limit debate, and to make diBOuasion freer. 
In Committee of the Whole there ia no l imi t, to debate. 

485. When a bill or resolution is introduced, if the assem- 
bly is willing it may then be discussed, and in the debate the 
mover has the right to address the House first. In debate 
the friends and opponents of the question should have the 
Joor alternately, and it is usual for the mover to close the 
debate. No one is expected to speak more than once on the 
same question or bill. 

486. In debate the speakers should confine themselves 
orously to the question ; and if any one wanders away in 
remarks to other matters, lie may properly be called to o 
by the presiding officer on the request of a member. All 
RonaUties should be avoided ; and to assist in this, it is a 
that no member shall, in debate, be called or spoken of by 
name. In legislative bodies this rnle is very rigidly adhei 
to ; and in the British House of Commons, when the Sj 
calls a member to order, and has difficulty in procuring oi 
by an old tradition, his last resort is a threat to " call 
gentleman by name." As this threat has always been eSe 
ive, I believe it is not known what would bo the result if it 
were actually carried into eSect, 

487. In recognizing those who wish to apeak during a de- 
bate, the presiding officer exercises a certain liberty of choii 
but he must take care to be fair to both sides. If the 
is important, and comes up after notice, members often private' 
]y inform the presiding officer that they desire to spcat ; and 
he then makes a list of tlieir names, and may properly arrange 
them in the order of their abilities if he wishes ; taking i 
however, that both sides are fairly represented. He then 
ognizes among those who rise to obtain the floor those on 
lis^ and may give private notice to each beforehand whin 
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488. The assemblj may limit debaters to a specified lame, 
giving each five or t^n minutes, or h;ilf an hour; and it may, 
by unanimous consent, extend the time of any epealccr who 
has not completed his remarks,- and whom it wishes to hear. 
But such a favor must be by unanimous consent 

489. Wben the measure comes to a vote the presiding officer 
sbould clearly state it, and he then adds, " Those who are in 
favor of this will vote Aye, the contrary. No." And he should 
be very particular to put the question so that every member 
may understand the bearing or effect of his vote upon the 

490. Those only may vote who are within the proper limits 
of the meeting when their names are called. If, for instance, 
a part only of the hall is reserved for the meeting, and the re- 
mainder for an audience, a member standing without the bar- 
riers of separation has no right to vote. 

491. Finally, remember that one of the main and most im- 
portant objects of n .'eliberativ-o assembly is to debate. It is 
not a merit, but a fault, in aucL an assembly to hastily adopt 
a number of measures prepared beforehand by a committee 
or caucus ; it is far better, more conducive to a proper under- 
standing of the business in hand, and to the public welfare in 
the case of conventions and other public meetings, that the 
measures proposed should be discussed, even if apparently 
time should be thus lost. When a party convention meets 
in these days, it is too often a mere recording body. Its 
business is prepared by committees, whose members are 
oftcnest selected beforehand ; and when these bring in their 
reports, they are at once adopted, and this is supposed to be 
a declaration of the will of the people, Bnt you can see 
that it is only a cheat The delegates are not really con- 
sulted. It would be far better, more condncive to party 
harmony and the public good, if debate were expected and 
took place. 

492. I have aimed to give you only such a brief outline of 
the rules in accordance with which meetings should be con- 
' icted as will let yon understand tiw getteni'SWi'^'5j\sav 
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references to Congressional and other rules are only to illus- 
trate these statements. Legislative bodies are guided in in- 
tricate cases by formal precedents, which are stated in large 
books, such as Barclay's Digest ; works which are not only 
important to legislators, but interesting as showing the growth 
of what are called Parliamentary rules. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE UOTTED STATES, 



"We, the people of the Uniwd States, !□ order to farta b moi , 
bmon, eslablisli juatiee, insure dotusECic tmnquillitj, provide fuv the c( 
mon defense, promote the general welfare, and secure iho blessings of ]ib- 
ert7 ra onrsDlves and onr posterity, do ordaia and establish this Constitu- 
tiou far the United Slates of America. 

AHTICLE I. LiQiBUATiTi Dn-iBimnrr. 

SeOTIOM I. Congress in General. 

Al! legislative powers herein grnnted shall lie TeBlcd in n ConEress of 

the United States, which ahull cunsiat of a Senate and Houeo of Itepre- 



Section n. Bouse nf Represerttalives. 

Clause 1. The House of BepresetitativeB shull be composed of mcm- 
bera chosen ererj seeotid year bj ttie people of the s«veriil states ; and 
the electors in each Hlal« shall have the qufllifitations requisite for elect- 
on of the most □umeri>u9 branch of the Statu 'jegialature. 

Clause 2, No person shall be a representative who sludl Dot have at- 
tained to the age of tweotj-Hvo years, and been seven years a citizen of 
the United States, and who Bhall not, when elected, be an tnliabitant of 
that Btate in which lie shall be chosen. 

Claaie 3. Representatives atid direct tases Rhnlt bo apportioned among 
the several states which may be included within this Union, according 
to their reapective numbers, which shftll be delermmed by adding to the 
whole ntunber of free persons, including those bound to service for a temi 
of years, and excbiding Indians not tased, (liree fiUha of all other per- 
sons. Tile actual enumeration shall be made within three years after 
the first meeting of the Congress of the United States, and within every 
subsequent term of ten years, in such manner as they shall by law direct. 
The number of represootativos shall not exceed onn for every thirty thou- 
sand, but each state. shall have ac least one representative; and until 
. such enumeration shall he made, the state of New Hampshire shall he 
onlitliid to choose three, MassachusetlB eight, Rhode Island and Provi- 
dence Plantations one, Connecticut five. New York six. New Jersey four, 
Pennsylvania eight, Delaivare one, Maryland six, Yirgiuia ten, North 
Carolina five, South Carolina Eve, and Georgia Ihree. 

Clause 4. When vac.ancies happen in the rqirBaantation from any 
*tate, the exci'iilive uuthorily thereof shall issue writs of electiuu to fill 




SiKTnoN HI. Senate, 
Clatae 1. The Senate of the United Slates shall be compoeed of two 
Beiutlon from each state, choiien b; tlie I.egishktiire thereof for six years, 
and each senator shall have one vote. 

Claitae2. ImniedUtcly after thej shall be assembled in coDsequence 

of the firsC election, they shall be divided, as equally as tnaybe, into three 

classes. The seats of the senators of the first class shall hs vacated at 

the eiqiiration of the second year, of the second close at the expiration 

of the fourtb year, and of the third class at the expiration of [lie sixth 

' year, so tliat one third may bo chosen every second year; and if yacan- 

' ciea happon, by resigtiHtion or otherwise, during the recess of the Legis. 

• lalnre of any state, the execative thereof may make temporsry appoint- 

I menta notil'the next meeting of the liegislature, nhitb shall tben fill sach 

I Cliiiae 3. No person shflll be a senator who shall not have attained to 

the age of thirty years, and been nine years a, citiieu of the United States, 
and who shall not, whet) elected, he an inhabitant of that state for wbich 
i he aboU be chosen. 

I Ciaase 4. The Vice-president of the United States sball be Preridont 

F of the Senate, but shall have no vole, unless tliey be equally divided. 

Claiiee h. The Senate shall choose their other officers, and also a pres- 
ident pro tempore, in the absence of the Vice-president, or whet) he shall 
exercise the office of President of the United States. 

Oause 6. The Sen,ile shall have the sole pi «er to try flU impeach- 
' meats. When sitting for that purpose, they sliall be on onth or aifinna- 

, tion. When the President of the United Stales is tried, the chief jtia- 

1 lice shall preside; and no person shall be convicted without the concnr- 

(' rence of tvo thirds of the members present. 

Claiae 7. Jndgment in case of impeachment shall not extend farther 
j than to removal from office, and disqualification to hold and eujoy any 

I office of honor, trust, or protit under the United States; but ilie partr 

convicted shall, nevertheless, l>e liable and Subject to indictment, irio^' ' 
' jndgment, and punishment according to law. 4^ 

Section IV. Both Bouses. ^ 

Clause 1. The times, places, and manner of holding elecdons for sen- 
'' Btors and representatives shall be prescribed in each state by the L^sU- 

, ture thereof; but the Congress ma; at any time, by law, mak* or alter 

auch regulations, except as to the place of choosing senators 
, Clause 2. The Congress shall assuinbio at least once in every year, anii 

such meeting shall be on the first Monday in December, nnleeB tfa^ aliall 
by law appoint a different day. 

Section V. TAe Ho^tses separatfly. 
, Claiae 1. Each house shall be the judge of the elections, reCarm, and 

I quaUficatJons of its own members, and a majority of each shall oonititule 

I a quorum to do business ; but a smaller number may adjourn from day 

to day, undmaj be authorized to compel the attendance of absent n ~ 



i^ets, in Gucli manner and under suc^i \ienB\6eB as eojivVoii&e'QMi^ ^rovida. 



k2. Each liotisc maydPterni"niQ\\ieiiAc»iiliv 
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for disordert; behsricT, and, with the cc 
IhinlH, expel a member. 

Clause 3. Each house Bhall keep n journal of its proceedingn, ai 
time to time publish tbe same, exuepliag such ]«irts he may [n tbt 
ment require secrecy; and the vena and nays of tbe members of ei 
house, on any qaescion, shall, at tbe desire of one fifth of those presents 
be entered on the jonmal. ' 

CiauK i. Ndiher honse during til e session ofCongrcis shall, witbon 
the consent of tbe other, adjouru for more than three days, m 
otiier place than that in which the two bouses shall be sitting. 
Sbctiom VL Disaiilitiet of Membert. 

Clause I, The senators and reprceentatiTeB shaU receive a coropenBk> * 
lion for their services, to be ascertained by law, and paid out of the treB»- 
nry of the United States. Tliey shall in nil cases, esce|it treason, felony, 
and breach of tbe peace, be privileged from arrest during their attendance 
at the session of their respeciiTu houses, and in t^ing to or returniDg from 
the same; and for any speech or debate in cither house, they shall dot 
be questioned in any other place. 

Clame 2. No senator or representative shall, duriag the time for which 
he was elected, be appointed lo any civil office under the authority of ths 
United States, which shall have been created, or the emoluments whereof 
tball bare been increased, during such time ; and no person holding any 
oSice nnder the United States shidl be a member of either house during 
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Section vn. Mode of passing Lawi. 
Clatisi 1. All bills (or raising revenue shall originate in the Honse of 
Bepresentatives ; but the Seuato may propose or concur with emend- 
ments, as on other bills. 

Clause 2. Every bill which shall have passed the Honse of Kepresent- 
atives and the Senate shall, before it become a law, be presented to the 
President of the United States; if he approve, he shall sign it; but if 
not, he shall return it, with bis objections, to that house in which it shall 
have originated, who shall eni«r the objections at large on their journal, 
and proceed ta reconsider it. If, afler such reconsideration, two thirds 
of tluU house shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, together with 
tbe objections, lo the other house, by which it shall likewise be reconsid- 
ered, and if approved by two thirds of that house, it shall become a law. 
But in all audi cases tbe votes of Lotti bouses shall he determined by yens 
and nays, Bod the names of the persons voting for and against the bill 
shall be entered on the journal of euuh house respectively. If any hill 
shall not be returned by the President vrithin ten days (Sundays except- 
ed) after it shall have been presented to him, the same shnll be a law in 
naoner as if he had signed it, ntiless the Congress by their edjonrn- 
prevent its return, in which case it shall not he a lew. 
Clause 3. Every order, resolution, or vote to which tbe concurrence of 
the Senate and House of Kqiresentatives may be necessary (except on a 
^lestion of adjournment^ shall be presented to the President of tbo 
niled States ; and beforB the samu shall take effect, 6hall be approved 

r, bein/j (Jianpjiroved by liini, bWU \ia vevastai Vj V«ii 'iftwis. i^ 






Section VIII, Povjers granted to Congress. 
^^_ The Congress shall hava power— 

^^^L Clause 1. To lay aud cuUdci laxca, duties, itapoBls, and excises, to pay 
^^^^ tte debts and provide for the coTniDon defense and general welfare or the 
^^^V United Stales ; bat oil duties, imposts, and excises sball be nuifnrm 
^^H arangbont the United States ; 

^^^H Claiae 2, To borrow njoney on the credit of the United States; 
^^H C/aiae S. To regulate commerce with foreign naiiuns, and nniong the 
^^^V MTeral Rtates, and with the Induiii trilies; 

^^^K Clame 4. To eslablish a uniform rule of natnralization, and uniform 
^^^B,3kws on the subject of bankmptcieH, throughout the United Suites . 
^^^H C'laiuB 5. To coin money, regulate the value thereof and of for^gti 
^^^H -wnn, and fix the standard of weigfats and measures ; 
^^^B| Claiae 6. To provide for the pcniitliment of counlerfeitiog the securi- 
^^^P.Ms and current coin of the United States ; 
^^^^B Claaie 7. To establish post-oSces and posl^roads; 
^^^B Claue 8. To promote the progress of science and useful arts, by bo- 
^^^B ODring for limited times to authors and inventors the esclusive rigbt to 
^^^B their respEcdve writings and diacovejies; 

^^^P Clause 9. To cnneliiule tribunals inferior (o tbe Supreme Court; 
^^^K Claitsg 10. To define and punish felonies committed on the higli teas, 
^^^K '•nd offenses against the law of naliutls ; 

^^^B Clause 11. To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and 
^^^r' make rules concerning captures on land add water ; 
^^B Claast 12. To raise and support armie-i ; but no appropriation of mon- 

ey to that nae shall bo for a looger terra than two years ; 
Clause 13. To provide and raalnlain a navy ; 

Cluiae 14, To mske rules for the government and regulstion of the 
land and naval forces ; 

Claiae 15. To provide for calling forth tbc militia to execute the laws 
of the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions; 

Claiae 16. To provide for organizing, arming, and dtscipltning the 
militia, and fur governing such part of them as may be employed in the 
service of the United States, reserving to the Htales respectively the an. 
pointment of the officers and the authority of training the milida accord- 
itiff to the disciplioa prescribed by Congress-, 

'.ante 17. To exercise exclusive legiablion, in bJI cases whatsoever, 

such district (not exceeding ten miles siinuro) as may, by cession of 

particular states and the acceptance of Congress, become the seat of gov- 

■*-nment of the United Slates, and to exercise like authority over all plucoB 

irchased, by the consent of the Legislature of the state in which the 

.me shall be, for the erection of forts, magnzines, anienals, dock-yards, 

and other needful buildings ; and, 

Claaie IB. To make oil Inwa which shall be necesoaiy and proper for 

Lrryiug into execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested 

tbia CoDalitiilion in the government of the United States, or in any 

officer thereof. 
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Section IX. Powers denied to the United States. 

Clause 1. Tbe migration or Lmparta.don of snch persons as any of the 
stales now Exiaring sbul] tJiink proper Co admil, shall nol be prohibited by 
tbe Congress prior to the ^ear one thouEaod eight hundred and eight; 
but a tax or duty mey be imposed oa such importation, not eKcecding 
ten dollars for each person. 

Clatae 3. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be sus- 
pended unless when, in case of rebellion or invasion, tbe pnbUc eafelf 
may require it. 

Claaae S. No bill Of attainder, or e:t-po8t-facto law, Ehall be passed. 

Clause i. No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, unless in pro- 
portion to the census or enumeration bci'em before dirccied to be taben. 

Claute 6. Ko tax or dut^ shall be liiicl on articles exported from any 

Clause 6. No preference sbnll be givisi hy any regulation of commerca I 
or revenqe to the ports of one state over those of anotbcr \ nor shall ve«- j 
sels bonnd to or from one state be obliged to enter, dear, or pay duties 
in another. 

(Saoje 7. No money shall be drawn from the treasury but in conse- 
quence of apprapriarions made by btiv ; and a regular statement and ac- 
count of the receipts and expenditures of all pubbc money shall bo pub- 
lished from time to time. 

Clame 8. No title of nobility shall be granted hy llie United Statesj 
and no person holding any office of profit or trust under them shall, with- 
out the consent of the Congress, necept of any present, emolnment, office, 
or title of any kind whatever, from any king, prince, or foreign state. 
Section X. Powers denied to the Stntes. 

Clause 1. No Btate shid! enter into any treaty, nlliance, or confoilara- 
lionj g;rant letters of mnrqiio and reprisal; roin money; emit lulls of 
credit ; make any thing but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of 
debts; pass any bill of attainder, ex-post-lacto law, or law impairing the 
obligation of contracts ; or grant any title of nobilitj. 

ClauK 2. No state shall, witbont the consent of the CongresH, lay any 
Imposts or dnties on imports or exports, except what may be absolatetr 
necenaiy for executing its in^^pection laws: and the net produce of eSi 
duties and imposts Inid hy nny state on imports or exports shall be for the 
use of the treasury of the United Steles ; and ail such laws shall be sub- 
ject to the revision and control of the Congress. 

ClauM 3. No state shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any duty 
of tonnage, keep troops or ships of war in time of peace, enter into any 
■greement or compact with another state or with a foreign power, or en- 
gage in war, unless actually invaded, or in such immiDcnt danger ss will 
not admit of dolaya. 

AHTICLB IL EizoiTTiTT DBPiarMuiT. 

Section I. President Jind Vice-president. 

Cfause. 1. The executive power shall ho vested va a. pTCsAAeiA cif tbo 

United Soiiee of America. Ho bhaW 1«)\4 tiB nSvtt i^l.'i\\^1t'>^w.^sOT^'*■, 
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fbnr jeara, and, together with the Vice-president, cbnsen fur tha ai 
term, be eleoled aa fblluwa : 

Claux 2. Each slate shsll appoitit, in snch manner as (he Legislalnre 
thereof ma; Uirecl. a number of eleclors, equal lu ihe n hole uuiiibei' of 
senators and repreaentntives to whicli the state may be entitled in (he 
Congress; but no senator or representative, or person iiolding an office 
of Iniet or profit under the United Ktatua, sliall be apjioiltted an elector. 

{Clauae 3. The electors shall meet in their retTjecliTe stales, and vote 
bj balJoc for two persona, of whom one at leaRC shall not be an inhabit- 
ant of the same stale with themselves. And they shall make a list of all 
the persons *ot«d for, and of the numbur of votes ibr each ; which list 
tliey shall sign and certify, and transmit, sealed, to the seat of the goiem- 
ment of the United (states, directed to the President of the Senate. The 
President of t.'te Souaio shidi, in the presence of the Senate and Uousa of 
Representatives, open all the certilicales, and the votes shall thenbemnnt- 
ed. The person having tlie greatest nnmber of TOtes shall be the Presi- 
dent, if snch number bo a majority of the whole number of electors ap- 
pointed; and if there be more tliun one who have such tnajurity, and 
have an eqaal number of votes, then the House of Represenlativea shall 
immediately thooflo by ballot one of them for President ; and if no person 
have a mujority, then, from the five highest on the list, the said House 
shall in iilie manner choose the President. But in choosing the Presi- 
dent, the votes shall be taiten by suites, the represeatotion from each stata 
having one vote ; a quorum for lliis purpose shall consist of a member or 
members frum two thin'^s of Che slates, and a insjority of all ihe staUl 
shall be necessaiy to a choice. In eveiy case, aP.sr the choice of the 
President, the person having the greatest number of votes of the electors 
shall be the Vice-president. But if there should remain two or more 
who have equal votes, the tienate shall choose from them by ballot the 
Vice-president.*] 

Clatae i. The Congress may determine the lime of choosing the elect- 
ors, and the day on which llicy shall give their votes, which day shall bs 
the same throughout the United Scutes. 

C/oMB 5. No pei-Bon except a natural-bom citizen, or a ciliiea of the 
United States at the time of the adoption of this Constitution, shall b« 
eligible to the office of President; neither shall any person be eligible lo 
thai office who shall not have attained to the Bg6 of Ihiity-five yeaiH, and 
been fbniteen years a resident within the Unitisl States. 

Clause 6. In case of the removal of the President IVom ofilcc, or of his 
death, resignation, or inability to discharga the powers and duties of the 
snid office, the same ahidl devolve on the Vice-president ; and the Con- 
gress may by law provide for the case of removal, death, resignation, or 
inability, both of the President and Vice-president, declaring what officer 
shall tlien act as President ; and snch oflicer shall act accordingly, until 
the disability be removed or a President shall be elected. 

ClaoK 7. The President shall, at stated times, receive for his services s 
compensation, which shall neither be increased nor diminished during tha 
period for which he shall have been elected, and he shall not receive withia 
ibat period anj other emolument from the United Slates, or any of them. 



COK8T1TUTI0N Of THE UNITED STATES. 

ClauK S. Before lie etiier uti ilie ijsGt:4i!lon of his office, lie Bhall tak^'l 
the (bllowing oalh or affirm ntinn : M 

" I do solemnlj swear (or affirm} Chat I will failhfully execute the oS^M 
fioeof President of the United States, and will, to the licet of my ubil'" 
presarve,' protect, and defend the Canetitutionof the United States." 

Seciiom n. Powers of the President, 
Clatae 1, The President shall be commander-in-chief of the army andiH 
navy of the United States and of iha militia of the several si ' 
called into the actual service of the United States; he may i 



opinion In writing of the principal officer in each of the executive d»iart- 
menta, upon any sabject reluiting to the ilutiHS of their respective offices; 
and he shall have power to grant reprieves and pardons for offenses 
■gainst the United States, escepl in cases of impeachment. 

Clause 2. He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, to make treaties, provided two thirita of the Benators present 
concur ; and he shall nominate, and by and with the ndvice and coDsenI 
of the Senate shall appoint ambassadors, other pubhc ministers and con- 
Buls, judges of the Supreme Court, and nU other officers of the United 
Stales, whose appointments are not berein otherwise provided for, and 
which shall he established hj law ; hut the Congress may by law rest the 
appointment of such inferior officers as they think proper in the Presi- 
dent alone, in the conns of law, or in the heads of departments. 

Ctiaat Z. The President shall have power to fill up all vacancies that 
may happen during the recess of the Senate, by granting commissions, 
whii!h shall expire at the end of their next session. 

SucTlOH III. Dalies o/tke President. 
, He shall, from lime to time, give to the Congress infbnnatiot) of the 
state of the Union, and recommend to tlieir consideration such measures as 
he shall judge necessary and expedient ; he may, on extraordinary occa- 
sions, convene hoth houses, or either of them ; and in case of disagreement 
between them, with respect to the time of adjonmment, be may adjourn 
them to such time ns he shall think proper ; he shall receive ambHssadora 
and other public mitiisteis; he shall take care thar the laws be faithfuli; 
Bxocnted, and shall commission all Dhe officers of the United Stales, 



Sbction it. Itapeaclaiient of the President. 
The President, Vice-president, and all civil officers ofthe United States, 
shall he removed from office on impeachment for and conviction of ere*' 
son, bribeiy, or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 



■sCou, 
The judicial power of the United States shall be vested ii 

Court, and in such inferior courts as Congress may from ti _. 

dain and establish. The jiidgfif, Imlii of the supreme and inferior 
shall hold their offices during good beliavior; and shall, at stated 
receive fbr their services a compenBati<ii\, vducb aluA ' " ' 
dudne cheir coiirinuimce in offite. 




^^^^^f Sbotioh tt. Jurisdietian of the United Slalas Gxirti. 

^^^^^r Ctavte 1. The judicial power uhall extend to all cases in law and equi. 
^^^Hn uiiiiUK under tliia ConEticution, tbe laws of the Uniled Slates, on<t 
^^^^■ireatios made, or which hKbII be made, under their authority; lo'all caaea 
' Bating ambuKiadorB, other public mtuiatora, and consuls ; to ^1 cases 

of admiriiity and tnariiiuie jurisdiction; to controversies to whii^ the 
United ^tatea shall be a pany ; to controTersies between two or more 
ttatea; between a. state and citizens of another statj^i; between citizens 
of difterent stales ; between cicijens of the same state claiming lands un- 
der grants of diil'erent bDiles ; end between a slate, or the citizenn tlleii»- 
of, and foreign states, citizens, or subjects.' 

Ctaiae 2. In all cases atfccting ambassadors, other public ministers 
, end consuls, and those in ^(hich a state shall be party, tbe Supreme Coort 
shall havH original juriadiclion. In all the other cases before mentioned, 
the Supreme Court shall hare appelUte jurisdiction, bolh as to taw and 
fact, with stich exceptions, and under such regulations as the Congress 
ahull make. 

Clause !l. The trial of all crimes, except in coses of impeachment, sbsll 
be irf jnrj ; and such trial shall be held in tbe etale where tbe said crimes 
shall have been committed ; but nben not committed within any state, 
tbe trial ehuU he at such place or places as the Congress nay by law 
hare directed. 

Sbctios III. Tretuoit. 
ClauK 1. Treason against the United States shall consist only in levy- 
ing war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, giring them aid 
and comlnrt. No person shall be convicted of treason nnless on the tes- 
timony of two witnesses to the same overt act, or on confession in open 

Clause 2. The Congress sball hnve power to declare the punishment of 
treason ; but no attainder of treason shall work corruption of blood, or 
fbifejture, except during the life of tbe petijon attainted. li^l 

ABTICLE TV. ^H 

Section I. State Records. 1^1 

Fell faith and credit shall be given io each state to the public actti, rec- 
ords, and judicial proceedings of eveiy other state. And the Congress 
syt hy general laws, prescribe th« manner in which such acta, records, 
id proceedings shall be proved, and tbe effect thereof. 

Section II. Privilege! of Citizens, etc. 
Clause I. The citizens of each state shall be entitled to all priviJeges 
id immunities of citizens in the several states. 

Clause 2. A penion charged in any stale with treason, felony, or olhsr 
crime, who shaU flee from justice and he found in another state, Hhall, on 
demand of the executive authority of the state from which he (led, be de- 
Jirered ap, to be removed lo the state having jurisdiction of the crime. 






CONSTITUTION OF TIIE UNITED STATES, 

CZauM 3. Kc> peiGon bald to aerrice or labor in one state, under tbO' I 
laws tbereof, escaping into another, sliall, in tonseqnence of any law or 1 
regulation tberdn, be ilischnrged from euch service or labor, but sboll be | 
Ueliyered. up on claim of the party lo wbom such service or labor may be • 

Sectioit ni. Neui Stalet and Tcniloriei. 

Clatae 1. New states may be admitted by the Conj^ress into this UoiOD! - j 
but no new state shall be formed or erected within llie jurisdiclion of any 1 
other >tate; nor any state be formed by tbo janclion of two or more states, [ 
or parts of states, without the consent af the LegisUtnres of the st 
cemed, as well as of the Congress. 

Clauit 2. The CongresH shall have power to dispose of, and niake bQ 1 
needfnl rales and regulations respoL'ting the (errilory or other property J 
belonging to the United tStates ; and nothing in this Constitntion shall ba j 
so construed as lo prejudice any claims of the United Stales o 
particnkr slate. 

Beotiom it. Guarantee to the Staiei. 
The United States shall gnarontee to eveiy state in this Union a repub 
Bean form of government, and eboll protect each of them against invasit 
and, on BpplicaiiDii of the Legislature, or of the executive (when tlie L 
ulature cau not be convened), against domestic violence. 

ARTICLE V. PowKB or Amanuiin. 
The Congress, whenever two thirda of both houses ahail deem it oecei 
BBiy, shall propose amendments lo this Constitution, or, on the applici 
Don of the Legislatarea of two thirds of the several states, shall call a con- 
vention fijr proposing amendments, which, in either case, shall be valid to 
all intents and purposes, as part of this ConstitMtion, when ratified by the 
Legislatures of three fonrlhs of the several stales, or by convenliong in 
three fburtbs theieof, as the one or die other mode of ratiScation may ba 
proposed by Congress ; provided, that no amendment which may be made 
prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight shall in any man- 
ner affect the first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of the first Ar- 
ticle; and that no state, without it« consent, shall be deprived of its 
eijnH] suffrage in the Senate. 

VI. POBUO DiBT, SnPEEtllOT OP THE CoHBTIUmOH, OiTQ 0» Op- 



M under this Constitution as under the Confederation. 

Claiue 2. This Constitution, and the biws of the United States which 
shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or which shall 
bo mude. under the authority of the United SlAtes, shall be the sopreme 
law of the land; and the judges in eve^ lilOite shidi be bound thereby, 
any thing in the Constitution or laws of any state lo the contrar^not- 

leS. The aonaloTB anfl repreaeTitftl,iveB\iii^iiia'n\«w=i«™*i™^'** 
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mcTiiben of the sererol aCnte Legialattireg, and all cxccat^e and judidsl 
oflii^erg, both of the Unilcd Stales and or the several slates, shall be bonrnl 
by oath or affinnatioa to support tbis Conatitntioa ; but no religious lest 
sliull ever be required as a qualificatioii to any office or public trust under 
the United States. 

ARTICLB TO. HATmomoK o» ini CoNflTtToiron. 

The ratificolion of the ConventioQa of nine states shall be sufficient for 

the establialiment of this CouEtitDtion bccwoeu the states so ratifyiog tbe 



Done in ConTention, by tlie uusnimons consent of tbe states present, the 
serenteeuth day of September, in the year of our Lord one tlioiisaml 

k seven hundred and eighty-seven, and of the Independence of the United 
£tales of America tbe tnetftb. In witness nhereof, we have hereunto 
- «ibKribod our names. 

Geobgb WiSHiNGTOK, Pr-esident and Deputy from Virginia. 



New fTampakire. — John Lang- 
don. Micholaa Gil man. 

Massatliusetts. — Nathaniel Gor- 
barn, Rufua King. 

CunTteclieut, — Wm. Samuel John- 
BOn, Roger Sherman. 

Ntw Ybrt. — Alexander Hamil- 

JVeip JerKtf. — William Living- 
■ton, William Patterson, David 
Brearley, Jonathan Dayton. 

Pmntyleuma. — Benjnmio Frank- 
lin, Robert Morris, ThDOias Fitisim- 
ons, James Wiluon, Thomas MilHin, 
George Clymer, Jared Ingcraoll, 
GouvBtncur Morris. 

Aiteit, 



Ddatnare. — George Road, John 
Diekinson, Jacob Broom, Gunning 
Bedthrd, Jr., Richard Bassett. 

Maryland. — James M'Henry, 
Daniel Carroll, Daniel of St. Tho. 

Virginia. — John Blair, Jas. Mad- 
ison. Jr. 

North Carolina Will iam Blou n 1. 

Hugh Williamson, Richard Dobba 
Spaight. 

South Camlina. — John Rulledge, 
Charles Colesworth Pinckney, I'ierce 
Butler. 

Georgia, — William Few, A 
ham Bnhlwin. 

WihhUM Jackson, Secrelar 



■ AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 

Aktici.b I. Freedom of lUligin's, etc. 

CongrcEB shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion 

prohibiting the free exoreise tliereof; or abridging ihe freedom of sp 

^r of the press; or the right of ibe people peaceably to asserable, a 

petition the goveniment for a redress of grievunees. 

Abticlb n. Right to bcarArmi. 
A%vll-regahled militia being iveceuatj to V\\tt wcotvvj o^>.b»,^ 
tho right of tbe people to keep anO. beat nYnw K'oaa.ivtn.'Wm' ■- -* 
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Abticli! m. Quarierinif Saldieri m Ci'lizera. 

No BoWier shall, in lime of peace, be quartered in any house without 
the consent of llie oh ner ; nor in lirne of war, but in :i nuinner to be \ira- 
■cribed bj law. 

AftTlCLE rv. Search iVarranfi. 

Tlie right of the people lo be secure in ibeir peraons, bouae^, papers, 
and PlIbcLs, agiuniit unreaBonablu ^eajcbes and seiaures, shall not be vio- 
lated I and nownrrants shall issue but upon probable cause, supported by 
oai)i or alhiiuation, and puriivularly describing the jilace to be searched, 
ftnd the persunB or Ihiugs to be seized. 

Aeticle V. Trial for Crime, elc. 

No person Fhall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise inbinans 
crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand jury, except in 
cases arising in the land or naval furees, or in the militia when in active 
wcvice in time of war or public danger ; nor Bhull any person be snbject 
for the same offense to be tuiceput in jeopardy of lite or limb; nor shall 
be compelled, in any criminal case, to be a wilnoss against himself; nor 
be dejjrivcd of life, lilieity, or property, without due pi-ocess of law ; nor 
shall private properly be taken fur public use without just compensation, 

Akticlb VI. Rights of accustd Pentnu. 
In all criminal prosecntions, the accused shall enjoy the right to > 
speedy and public trial, by an ioipartiul jury of the stHle and district 
wherein the crime shall have been committed, which district shall have 
been previously ascertained by law, and to be informed of the nature and 
cause of the accusation ; to be coufionled with the witnesses against him ; 
lo have compulEiory process for obtaining witnessos in bis favor ; ond to 
have the assistance of counsel for his defense. 



Article YIl. Bidti at Cotamon Law. 

In suits at common law, where the value in controvemy shall exceed 

twenty dollars, the right of trial by jary shall be preserved ; and no fact 

tried by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in any court of the United 

Stutes than according to the rules of the common law. 

AanCLB VIII. Excemae Bail, 
Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive Gnes imposed, nor 
cruel and unusual punishment inflicted. 

Akticlb IX. 

The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights shuU not be con- 

Btrued to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 

Article X. 

The powers not grantPd to the United Stales by the ponstitution, no( 

prohibited by it to the states, are I'eserved to the states respectively or te 

the people. 



Aktici.'b XL 

The judicial power of the United Ktnieii shall not be constmed to extend 
to an; sui[ in law or equity coiDmen-ced or prosecuted agaiust one of the 
United States bj cilixens of another stale, or by citizens or aubjects of any 
foreign state. 

Abticle Xn, JWrnfe of dioosing the President and Vice-president. 

Ctaiae 1. The electors shall meet in their respective statea, and vote 
by baliot for President and Vice-president, one of whom, at least, shidl 
not be an inhabitant of the some Etate witli theruBClves ; they sliall naine 
in their ballots the person voted for as Prcsidont, and in distinct ballots 
the penoD voted for as Vii'e-presiden.t; and they shall make distinct lists 
of all persons voted for aa PresidenI, und of all persona voted for as Vice- 
president, and of the nnrober of votes for each, which Hst they shail sign 
and certify, and transmit, sealed, to the seat of government of the United 
Stales, directed to the President of the Senate ; the President of the Sen- 
ate shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
open all the ccrti^cates, and tbe votes shall then be counted ; llie person 
having tbe greatest number of votes for President shall be Ihe President, 
if SDch number be a majority of ibe tviiole number of electors appointed ; 
and if no person have such majority, then from tbe persons having the 
highest numbers, not exceeding tliree, on the list of those voted for us 
President, the House of Representatives shall choose immedialel; by ba^ 
lot tbe President. But in choosing the President, the votes shall be 
taken by stales, the representation from each stnle having one vole; a 

rirum for this purpose shall consist of a member or members from two 
rds of the slates, and a majority of al! the states shall be necessaty to 
a choice. And if the House of Representatives shall not choose a Presi- 
dent, whenever tbe right of choice shall devolve npon them, before Ihe 
fbnrth day of March nest following, then the Vice-president shall uct 
as Preeideni, as in the case of the death or other constitutional disability 
of the President. 

Clause 2. The person having the greatest number of votes as Vice- 
president shall be the Vice-presideai, if such nnmber be a, nujoritv of 
the whole number of electors ^pointed, and if no person have a mnjoii- 
IT, thm from the two highest numbers on the list the Senate shall choopo 
the Vice-president; a quorum for the purpose shall consist of two thirds 
of the whole number of senators, and a majority of the whole numlier 
ihall be necessary to a choice. 

Clause 8. But no person const! Culionolly inEligible to the office of 

Fmudent shall be eligible to that of Vice-president of the United (Stales. 

Article XIII. 

Clause I, Neither slavery nor inTolnntnry servilnde, except as a 
pnnislunenl for crime whereof the party shull nave been duly convicted, 
shall exist within the United Slates, or any place subject to their jorisdic- 

11 have power to enforce this articlo bf ap- 



w 
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AanoLE SIT. 

Claute 1, All persona bom or naluralizeil in the United States, and 
BBliject to Ae jorisdictioD ttiereof, are citizens of llie United States Bud 
of the stale wherein thev reside. No atate sha]] make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges or immuniiieE of citizens uf tha 
United States ; nor ehall any etnte deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property, without due pi-oceHB of law, nor deny to any person within its 
jnnsdiccian the equal protection of the laws. 

Clause 2. liopresentativea ehall l>e apportioned among the sereralH 
itates according to llieir respective numbers, connting the whole nniubfflt.J 
ofpersonE In each state, excluding Indians not taxed. But when therigbtV 
to vote at any eleelion for the choice of electors for President and Vie*^"^ 
president of the United Stales, representatives in Congress, the eaecutiTfl ' 
and jndicial oEBcers of a state, or the members of the Legislature thereof, 
ia denied to any of the male members of siicb state, being twenty-one years 
of age, and citizens of the United States, or in any way abridged, exfejvt 
Ibr participation in rebellion or other crime, the basis of rejiresentation 
thereon shall be reduoeii In the proportion which the nnniber of such n ' 
dtizens shall hear to the whole number of male citizona twenty-one je 
of age in sacb state. 

Clauie 3. No person shall be a senator or representative in Conen 
or elector of President and Vice-president, or hold any office, ciril a 
military, under tha United States, or under any state, who, baring pi — ' 

otuly Iflien an oath, as a member of Congress, or as an offl ' 

United States, or as a tnember of any State Legislature, or as 
tiye or judicial officer of any state, lo support the Con^titnt 
United States, shall have engaged in insurrection or rebellion against 111 
iaroe, or given aid or comfort to the enemies ihei'eof. But Con, 
by a vote of two thirds of each houte, remove sucli disability. 

Clause i. The validity of the putlic debt of the United States, Bl 
thorisied by law, inelnding debts incuired for payment of pensions a 
bounties foi' services in suppressing insurrection or rebellion, shall n ' 
questioned. But neither tbe United States nor any state shall assaii 
pay any debt or obligation incarrcd In aid of insurrection or rebellion 
against the United States, or any claim for tbe loss or emancipetio 
anyslave; but all such debts, obligationB, and cbtims shall bo held iU 
Bnd void. 

Clause 5. The Congress shall have power to enforce by approprint^a 
legislation Che provisions of this article. 

Ahticlg SV. 

Clause 1, The right of the citizens of the United States ti 
not ba denied or abridged by the United Stales or an; stale • 
of race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 

Ctauia 3. The Congress shaU have power to enforca by appropris 
legialatlou the provisions of tliiB artiide. 
12 H2 
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AETICLE II. 
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A DEOLABATION D 

When, in the coane ot ImmRn events, it beromes necesiair & 
people to disEolre tha politictd banda which htix'e connected then: 
another, and to assume, omong iLe poweia of tlio eurth, the sepBrnta and 
equal station to which the iHws of nature anJ of nature's God entitle 
them, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires tbat they 
eliDuld declare the caasea which impel them to the separation. 

We hold these Imtha to he self-evident — that all men ore created 
squal ; thnt Cliey are endowed hy their Creator with certain analienable 
rights ; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happinesx; 
tlml, to secure these rights, goveniuients are insliluied nrnong men, de- 
riving their just jiowera from the consant of the gotemed ; that, when- 
ever an; form of government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter or t^j nbolish it, and to institnte a new govern- 
ment, Injin^its foundation on such jniooiples, and organizing its powers 
in such form, as to them shall seem most likel; to alf«:t their safety and 
happiness. Prudence, indeed, will (iictate that governments long ealab- 
lishcd Ghould not bo changed fbr light and transient causes ; and, Hccord- 
ingl;, all experience hnlh shon'n that mankind are more disposed lo suf- 
fer, wbile evils are sufleiable, than to right themselves bj abolishing tha 
forms to which they are accustomed. But when a long train of abosea 
and usurpaiiuns, pursuing invarinbly the same object, evinces a design 
to reduce them under absolute despotism, it is their right, it is their duty 
to throw olTsuch government, and to provide new guards for their fotnre 
security. Such iias been the patient sufferance of these colonies, and 
such is now the necesHty which constrains them to alter thmr former sys- 
letns of government. The history of the present king of Great Britain is 
ahisiory of repeated injuries and nsarpations, all having, in direct object, 
tlie establiahment of an absolnte tyranny over these states. To prove 
this, let facts be submitted to a candid world : 

He has refused his assent lo laws tbo most wholesome and necessary 
fur tho public good. 

He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of immediate and pressing 
importance, unless suspended in thmr operation till his assent should ho ob- 
tained ; and, when so suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend to then- 
He has refused to pass other laws for the accommodation of large dis- 
tricts of people, unless those people would relinquish the right of reprc- 
seniBtion in the Legislature — a right inostimablo to them, and formidable 
to tyrants onlv. 

He has calfeil together legislative bodies at places unnsoal, nncomfort. 
able, and distant from the depository of their public records, for the sole 
purpose of fatiguing them into comnliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved representative' houses repeatedly ibr opposing with 
jnanly Srmnesa his invasioDB on the nt!,hu of the people. 
He has refused, for a long time a.fi.er bvic\i SvimiV ' 
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elected, whereby (he leg{s]ulive powers, incapable of Ktiniliilation, 
have returned to the people at larg« Ibr their exerciae ; the stulo remain- 
ing, in tlio metin lime, expoeed lo all tho danger of invHbion from willi- 
Dut and convulsions within. 

Ue ha9 endeavored to prevent Ibe population of tbess aCat«a ; for tbal 
purpose obstmcting the laws for □nturalization of foreigners, refuiring to 
pass others to enconrage iheirmigrntion hitlier, and raising the conditioiia 
of new BppropriationB of lands. 

He has oliBinicted the administralion of justice bj refusing liis ogeent 
to laws for establishing judiciary powers. 

Ue hua made judges dependent on liis will alonu tor the tenure of their 
offices, and the amount and psyment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hither swarina of 
officers to harass our people and eat out their Eiibstaiice. 

He has kept among as, in times of peace, statidiug armies withont the 
consent of our Legislature. 

He has alfected to render the military ittdependent of and superior to 
the civil power. 

He has combined with others lo subject ns to a jurisdiction foreign lo 
onr Constitution, and unacknowledged hj our laws, giving his assent tu 
their acts of pretended legislation : 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us : 

For protecting them, by a mock, trial, from punishment for any mur. 
dera which they should commit on the inhabitants of these states ; 

For cutting otf our trade with all parts of the world : 

For imposing taxes otl us withoal onr consent : 

For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of trial by jury : 

For transporting us beyond seas to be tried for pretended ottenses i 

For abolishing the free system of English laws in a neighboring proT- 
ince, establishing therein an arbitrary government, and enlarging iti 
boundaries, so as to render it at once an example and fit instrmnont tor 
introducing the flame absolnte rule into these colonies : 

For taking away onr charters, abolishing our mo»t valuable laws, and 
altering fundnmentally the powers of om- governments : 

For suspending onr own Legislatares, and declaring themselves invest- 
ed vrith power to legislate for tis in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated government b«re by declaring us out of his protec- 
tion, and vrRging war against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged onr coasts, burnt our towns, and 
destroyed the lives of our people. 

He is, at this time, transporting large armies of foreign merecnnries to 
complete the works of death, desolation, and tyiaDny, already begun, with 
arcumatonces of cruelly and perfidy scarcely paralleled in the most bar- 
barous aites, and totally unworthy the head of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow-cilizens. taken captive on the high seaa. 
to bear arms against their coantry, to become the exeeuiionerB of their 
friends and brethren, or to foil themselves hy their hands. 

He has encited domestic insurreotions amongst ns, and has endeavored 
to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers the merciless Indian savages, 
whose known ruleofnarbreis an nndistingtusbeddesttDCtkoiiofaUBf[es 
■exes, and conditions. 
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In every staijc of ihese oppressions, we have petitioned fbf'fl 
the most bnmble (enoa ; oar repeated petitions have been asBwered only 
b; repcatud iiijuTT. A prince wliose cbarncter is tbus marked bj every 
act which niny deline a lymnt is unlit to be the rulor of a Iree ]>eopte. 

Nor have we been wanting iti Btlontion lo onr British bralhren. We 
have warned ihem, from tima lo time, of attempts made by their Legia- 
Intiire to extend an unwarrantable jmisdiction over us. We have re- 
minded them of the eircumstancee of our emignitioa and settlunient here. 
We have appealed to iheir native jualice and mBgnanimitj, and we have 
conjured ibom, by the tics of onr eommon kindred, to disavow Iheao nanr. 
parioQS, which would inevitably interrupt our connections and comspond- 
ence. Thay, too, have been tfeaf to the voice of justice and coasanguini- 
tj. We must, therelbre, acquiesce in the nece^ity which denounces our 
Reparation, and hold them, as we hold, the rest of mankind — enemies in 
war, in peace friends. 

We, therefore, the representatives of the Uuited States of America, in 
General Congress assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world 
for the rectitude of our intentions, dn, in the name and by the authority 
of the good people of these colonies, solcmuly publish and declare that 
these United Colonies are, and of riglit ought lo be, free and independent 
Btat«a ; that they are absolved from alt allegiance to the liriiish crown, 
and that all political connection between them and the state of Great 
Britain is, and ought to be. totally dissolved ; and that, as free and inde- 
pendent states, they liave full power to levy war, conclude pence, contratn 
HlUances, eslabhah commerce, and lo do idl other acts and things which 
independent states may of right do. And for the support of this decUra- 
tion, with a iirm reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, we mu- 
tually pledge to each other our Uves, our fortunes, and our sacred honor. 

The foregoing declaration was, by order of Congress, engrossed, and 
ugned by the following members; Juhn U-lnoock. 



New Hawpshire. ^ Joaiah Bart- 
lett, William Whipple, Matthew 
Thornton. 

MaaiiKlaiaetts Bay. — Semnel Ad- 
ams, John Adams, Robert Treat 
Paine, Elbridge Gerry. 

£A«£e7i;an(f.— Stephen Hopkins, 
William EUery. 

ComtectimL — Roger Sherman, 
Samael Huntington, WiUiam Wil- 
liams, Oliver Wol<'o[t. 

Nea rori,— William ric^d, Phil- 
ip Livingston, Francia Lewis, Lewis 

New Jerteg. — lUchard Stock- 
ton, John Witherspoon, Francis 
■ Ilopkinson, John Hart, Abraham 
Clajk. 

— Hobert Morris, 



JohnMorlon, George Clymer,Jnnie« 
Smith, Guorge Tuylor, Jamea Wi^ 
son, Greorge Ross. 

Delaware. — Ciesar 
George Rood, Tlioinas M'Kewi. ' 

Afarj/ani/.— Samuel Chase, ■?" 
liam Paca, Thomas Stone, Chi~ 
Carroll, of Carroll ton. 

Virgima. —George Wythe, KiA 
ard Uenry Lee, Thomas S^Sfen 
Benjamin Harri-soniThomaaNe]! 
Jr., Francis lightfool Lee, C 
Braxton. 

North CorB/ino.— William H 
er, Joseph Hewea, John Pwin, 

South Caru/ino.— Edward I., 
ledge, Thomas Heyward, Jr^ThOlL 
OS Lynch. Jr., Arthur MiddletoOia 
-Button Gwinnet^ S 



WASHINGTON'S FABEWELL ADDRESS 

ITO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
(SlFTIKBEB II, i;»T.] 



FsiENDB AND Fellow-Oitizenb ; — The period for a new elaction 
a citizen to adminiBior tha executive government of the United ^ 
being not fnr distant, anil the time actually arriyed vvlien ;imr thoi 
must; be emplujed in deitignaiing the person who is lo be clothed 
tluit important Cruet, it appears to me proper, eajieciall; aa it ma; 
dues to a more distinct expression of the public voice, that I sbonld 
apprise you of tha resolution I Ijuve formed to decline being cot"''' 
among the number of those out of whoni a choice is to be made. 

I ben; jon, at the same time, to da me the justice lo be assured that 
this resolution has not been taken without e strict regard to all the cud- 
nderatjons n)ipcrttii[iing to the relation which biuds a dutiful citizen to 
his country; and that, in withdrawing the tender of service, which si- 
lence, in my situation, might implj, 1 am iufluencoil by no diminiiCion 
of zeal for your future interest \ no deficiency of grateful respect ibr 
your past kindness ; but ani supported by a full conviction that the step 
18 compatible with both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance hitherto in, the office to which 
yoor BnfTroges have twice called me, have been a uniform aacrijice 
inclination to the opinion of duty, oni! to a deference for what appear 
to be your deaire, I cousianily hoped that it would have been i 
earlier in my power, consistently viiih motives which I was not ai 
erg" to disregard, to return to that retirement from which I had 
reluctantly drawn. The strength of my inclination to do this, previi 
to the last election, had even led to the preparation of an adilrea 
declare it to you ; but mature rejection on the then perplexed and 
ical posture of our affairs with foreign nations, and the unanimous 
' vice of persons entitled to my coiiiiilctice, impelled me to abandon 

I rejoice that the state of your concerns, external as 
no longer renders the pursuit of incliration incompatible with the e 
ment of duty or propriety ; and am persuaded, whatever partiality 
be retained for my services, that, in the present circum stances ol 
country, you will not disapprove my determinntion to retire. 

Tiie impies^iions with which I firsts undertook the ardoous trust 
explained on the proper occasion. In the dischai^e of this trust, I 
only say that I have, vrith good intentions, contributed toward the ot^^ 
ganization and administration of tha government the best exerti< 
which a very fallible judgment was cupable. Not unconscions, 
ontset, oftbe inferiority of my (inaliiicciliQQa, ex^^^usb vcv \q,'^ >s4r 
parbapa atill more in the ejes of ot\ieia,^\sA ttoea^^affiOKA.'iEa 
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diffidance of mjBBlf ; and every day the increasing' weight of jeare aii> 
monigbeg me, more nnd more, that (he shade of retirement ie as neces- 
Burj to me OS it will be welcume. t^tisfiod that, if any circmnstancea 
bavB given peculiar vaiuo to jny services, they were temporary, 1 have 
the Gonsalntion to believe that, while choice and piiidence invite me to 
qnit the politica] scene, patriotiBm doea not forbid it. 

In looking forward to the moment which is intended to terminnte the 
career of my public life, my feelings do not permit me to suspend tlie 
deep Bcknowledf^ment of that debt of gratitude which I owe to my bo- 
loved country fbr the many honors it has cotilerrcd npon me ; BttU more 
for the Eteadlost confidence with which it has Eupponed me; and for 
the opportunities I have thence enjoyed of manifesting my inviolable 
attachment, by services faithful and persevering, though in nsefiilneai 
unequal to my zeal. If benelits have resulted lo oar country from these 
wrvices, let it always be remembered to your praise, and as an instruct- 
ive esample in our auuaU that, under circumstances in which the pas- 
sions, agitated in every direction, were liable lo mtslead, amid appear- 
BDces sometimes dubious, vicisaitudea of fortune ofien discouraging, in 
situations in which, not unfrequently, want of success has countenanced 
the spirit of criticism, the coiistani^y of your support was the essential 
prop of the efforts, and a guai-antee of the plans, by which they were 
eSected. Pi'ofouudly penetrated with this idea, I shall carry it with me 
to my grave, as a strong incitement to unceasing vows that Heaven may 
continue to you the choicest tokens of its benefieence ; that your union 
and brotherly aflfection may be perpetual; that the free Constitntioii, 
which is the work of your hands, may be sacredly maintained ; that its 
administration in every department may be stamped with wisdom and 
rirtue ; that, in fine, the happiHsss of the people of these Stales, nnder 
the auspices of liberty, may he made complete, by so careful a preserva' 
tion and so prudent a use of this blessing as will acquire to them the 
glory of recommending it to the applause, the alTection, and adoptioD 
of every nation which is yet a stranger to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to slop; but a solicitude for your welfare, 
which can not end but with my life, and the apprehension of danger, 
natural to that solicitude, urge me, on an occasion like the present, to 
□Ifer lo your solemn contemplation, and lo recommend lo your frequent 
review, some sentiments which are the result of much reflection, of no 
inconsiderable observation, and which appear to me all-important to the 
permanaucy of your felicity as a people. These will be offered, to yon 
with the more fi'cedom, as you can only see in them the disinterested 
warnings of a parting friend, who can possibly have no personal motive 
lo bias his conmiel ; nor can I forget, as an encouragement to it. vour 
indalgent reception of my sentiments on a former and n' - 



The unity of governujeut, which constitutes yon one people, is nlao 
r deer to you. It is justly so -, for it \a a main pillar in the edifice 
Wir real indepetnlence ; the si\tiport oi ^awt w™o,\\\\\\\-5 «, Viwms, 
■pence lUiroaii; of yuiir tafelj', oX juiw v'oa?es\v^-, lA v"aM.-»t3-3 
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ivhipli you so highly prize. Bnt, bs it is easy to Toresee, 'h^^^^l 
^m differenl csneeii, and frnm different qunrters, jaaCh pains will lj^^^| 
taken, maDy artitlcea emplojed, to weuksn in j'onr miuda the caQiictiOt^^^| 
of this tTDlh ; BS this is the point in your politicnl fortiess against nhioli^^^l 
the batteries of internal and external enemies will ba most conBtantly '^^^ 
and actively (though often corertly and insidiuiutlj) directed, It is of in- 
finite moment that you should propnrly esCiinate the immense ralae of 
your Nationul Union to yonr collective and individual hnppiness ; that 
yon should cherish ft cordial, habitual, and immovable attachment to 
It; ftcctistoming yourselves to thiuh sitd speak of it as of the pHllatlium 
of jour pulidcoi safety and prosperity ; walubing for its prescTvation 
with jealous anxiety ; discouatcuuncitig whatever mny snggesc even a 
BQSpicion that it can, in any evetlt, be abandoned ; and indignantly 
frowning upon the Urst dawning of every attempt to alienate any poi^ 
tion of our country Irom the lest, or to enfeeble the sacrad ties which 
now link together the various pans. 

For this yon have every inducement of sympathy and interest. Cit- 
izens, hy birth or choice, of a. common country, that country has a right 
to concentrate your affections. The name of Americas, wliich helongs 
to you in your national capacity, must always exalt the just pride of pii- 
trlotism more than any appellation derived from local diai^rimi nations. 
With slight shades of difference, you have the same religion, manners, 
habits, and political piinciples. You have, in a common cause, fought 
and triumphed together: the independence and liberty yon possess are 
the work of joint councils and joint eSorts, of common dangers, suffer- 
ings, and Bucce.isea. 

But these considerations, however powerfully they address themselves 
to your eensihility, ate greatly outweighed hy those which apply mora 
immediately to your interest. Here every portion of onr country finds 
the most commanding motives for carefuUy guarding and presei'ving the 
union of the whole. 

The North, in an uniestrained inlercoiirse with the SaHlh, protecled 
bj the equal laws of a common goveroment, Unds, in the pioductions 
of the latter, great additional resources of maritime and commercial en- 
terprise, and precious materials of manufacturing industiy. The SoatA, 
in the Eame intercourse, benefiting by the agency of the North, sees ila 
agricultare grow and its commerce expand. Taming partly into its 
own channels the seamen of the North, it finds its particular navigation 
invigorated ; am!, while it contributes, in different ways, to nourish and 
increase the general mass of the national navigation, it looks forward to 
the protection of a maritime strength to which itself is unequally adapt- 
ed. The East, in like intercourse with the West, nlrsndy finds, and in 
the progressive improvement of intorior communications by land and 
water will more and more £nd, a -valuable vent for the commodities 
which it brings from abroad or manutiictareB at home. The Weal de- 
rives from the East supplies requisite to its growth and comfort; and, 
what is, perhaps, of stili greater connequence, it muel, of necessity, owe 
the secure enjoyment of indispensable oatteln for its own productions to 
the weight, influence, and the futara maritime strength of the Atlantic 



Any other tenure hj wfeic^i iVb West traiVavi. 
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admnlage, wiiother iluriTeil from ii 
Apostate and untiatiintl coanection 
triHsicnllj' precarioiia. 

While, then, everj part of our CDiintry ilins foela an immediato and 
paniciiUr interest in uniua, all tlie parts comliined cnn not fall to find, 
in the united m:iss of means and aSorla, grealec Etreogtli, greater re- 
source, proportionollj groator security from external danger, a less fre- 
quent interruption of their peace bj for^gn nations ; and, whut ia of in- 
estimable value, they must derive i^om nuion aa exemption jrom those 
broils and wars between themeelvea nhich so freqaently afflict neighbor- 
ing countries not tied together by the same govenimentG ; which their 
own rivnlsbips alone would bo su'lHciont to produce, but which opposite 
-fiireign alliances, attachments, and intrigues would stimulate and emhit- 
ter. Uent-e. libewiae, they will avoid the necessity of those overgrown 
military establisbments which, under any funn of government, are in- 
auspicious to liberty, and which are to be regarded as particularly hos- 
tile to repnblican liberty ; in this sense it is that your union ought to be 
considered as a main prop of your liberty, and that the love of the one 
ongbt to endear to yon the preservation of the other. 

These cona I derations speidc a peranasive language to eveiy reflecting 
and virtuous mind, and exhibit the continuance of the Union as a pri- 
mary object of patriotic desire. Is there a doubt whetber a common 
government can embrace so large a. sphere? Let experience sulve it. 
To listen to mere speculation, in sach a, cose, were criminaL We are 
authorised to hope that a. proper organization of tbe whole, with the 
auxiliary agency of governments for the respective Bubdivisions, wilt af- 
ford a happy issue to the experiment. Il is well worth a fair and full 
experiment. With such powerful and obvious motives to union, affe 
ing all parts of our country, whQe experience shall not have dem( 
strated its impracticability, there will always be reason to distrust f 
patriotism of those who, in any quarter, may endeavor to wealten 

In contemplating the ci 

racterii 
and SoutherJi-y AttantU 

deavor to excite a belief that there is a real difference of local intereatt y 
and views. One of the expedients of party to acquire influence, witbll 
particular districts, is to misrepresent the opinions and aims of otba 
districts. Yon can not shield yourselves too much against the jeoloiul' 
and beart-bnmings which spring from these misrepresentationfl ; ' 
tend to render alien to each other those who ought Co he bonndto 
by fraternal aSeclion. Tbe inhabitants of our \ 
lately had a useful lesson on this hend ; they have „ . 

tian by the Executive, and in the unanimous ratification by the Send 
of the treaty with Spain, and in tbe nnivorsal satisfltctifln al tha' 
throughout the United States, a decisive proof how unfonnded w 
snapicioas propagated among them of a pohcy in tbe General G 
znent and in the Atlunlic States untr'iandV^ to their inte - ■ 
iho MisdBBtppi ; Ihey have been witnosses to v\iBtoTOia.t 
thai Kith Great Britain atidlhat ■«iiiiSp^,'«^c\iM 
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tbing they could desire, In respect to onr foreign relationg, toward con- 
firming tliair prosperity. Will it rot be their wisdnm to lelj, for the 
preservBtion of ihe&e advantHges, on the Union bj which thsy were pro- 
cnred? Will they not henceforth be de»f to those Bclviaera, if sncii there 
arc, who would sevsr them from their brethren, and connect them with 
aliens? 

To the efficacy and permanency -of yonr Union, a government fbr the 
whole is indii^pensable. No alliances, however Etrict, between the parts, 
can be an adeqnate subalimte; tbej must inevitably experience the in- 
fractions and inlerrnptiona which all alliances, in all times, have ex- 
perienced. Sensible of tbia momentons truth, yoa have improved opoa 
your first essay by the adoption of a Constitution of Government better 
calculated than your former fur an intimate Union, and for the effica- 
ciooH management of your common concerns. This government, the 
offspring of yoar own choice, nninduenced and unawed, adopted apon 
fiill investigation and mature deliberation, completelj free in its princi- 
ples, in the distribution of its powers uniting security with energy, and 
containing within itself a provision for its own amendment, has a just 
claim to jour coaSdence and your support. Respect fbr its authority, 
comp1iani:o with its laws, acquiescence in its measures, are duties en- 
joined by the fundamental maxima of true liberty. The basis of our 
political systems is the light of tli* people to make and to alter their 
ConBtitultons of GovernmenL But llie Constitution which at any lime 
exists, till changed by an explicit and authentic act of the whole people, 
is sacredly obligatory upon all. The very idea of the power and the 
right of the people to establish government presupposes the duty of ev^ 
individual to obey the established government. 

Alt obstructions to the execution of the laws, all combinations and 
associations, under whatever plausible characler, with the real design to 
direct, control, connMract, or awe ttia regular deliberation and action of 
the constituted authorities, are deaimctive of this fundamental principle, 
and of fatal tendency. They serve to organize fiiction, to give it an arti- 
ficial and exti'aordinary force ; to put, in the place of the delegated will 
of the nation, the will of a party, often a small but artful and entoqirising 
minority of the community ; and, according to the alternate triumphs of 
different parties, U> make the public administjation the mirror of the ill- 
concerted and incongruous prnjects of taction, rather than the organ of 
connistent and nholesomo plans, digested by common councils, and 
modiHed by malnnl interests. 

However combinations or associations of the above description may 
now and then ansicer popular ends, they are likely, in the course of lime 
and thiogs, to become patent engines by which cunning, ambitions, and 
unprincipled men will be enabled to subvert the power of tlie people, 
and usurp for themselves the reine of government ; destroying, after- 
ward, the veiy engines which had lifted them to nnjust dominion. 

Toward the preservation of your government, and the permanency of 
yonr present happy slate, it is requisite, not only that you steadily dis- 
countenance irregular oppositions to its acknowledged anthority, but alao 
that you resist with cnre ihe spirit of innovation upon its principles, how- 
ever specious the pretexts. Une method of osHauli nu.^ In tu «ffeM.,\a 
^^ /w/ui- of tlie Conatliulloii, nlluvatiu'tia vAikV "«'^ wvi^ivi "Ji'i- I'i'o^ 
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o[ the sjiBtem, and thos to rnidernLine what can not be diiSI^ 

ttirawn. In all the chnngea u> which you may bo invileil, remember 
that limB and habit are at least as necessary to fix t)ie true character of 
gorerninents as of other human inalitudons ; that ex|>erieace ta tbe surest 
standard by which to lest tbe real laadency of tbe existing Constitution 
or a conolry; that facility in changes, upon the ci'edit of mere hy- 
pothesis and opinion, exposes to perpetual cliange, from tbe endless to^ 
riety of hypotbesis and opinion ; and remamber, cspeciallj, that, for tha 
efficient management of your common incerasts in a country bo exten- 
iive aa ours, a government of as much vigor oa is consistent with tha 
eecurity of pei-fect liberty ia iodiapensable. Liberty iiself will And in 
inch a government, with powers properly distributed and adjusted, iti 
surest guardian. It is, indeed, little elxa than a name where the gor- 
eriimeiit ia loo feeble lo witlistand the enterprises of faction, to confine 
eai^h member of llie society within the linuts prescribed by the lawi, 
and to maint^Q all iu tbe secure and tranqnil enjoyment of the rights 
of person aud property. 

I have already intimated to yon the danger of pailies in the slnlB, 
with particular refeieuce lo tha founding of them on geographical dis- 

you in the most solenm manner against tbe banefid effects of the spirit 
of party ganerally. 

This spirit, unfortunately, is insepnmble from our nature, having its 
root in the strongest passions of tlie human mitul. It exists, under dif- 
ferent Ehapes, ia all governments, more cr loss stifled, controlled, or re- 
pressed ; but in those of tbe popular form it ia seen in its greatest I'ank- 
ness. and is tmly thdr norst enemy. 

The alternate domination of one faction over another, sharpened by 
the spirit of revenge, natural to party dissension, which in different agea 
and countries bos perpetrated the most horrid enormiriei, is jtatil a 
fiightful despotism. But this leads at length to a mora formal and 
permanent despotism. The disordara and miseriea which result gradu- 
ally incline tbe minds of men to seek secnrity and repose in tlie absolulo 
power of an individual; and Eooner or later the chief of aomo prevailing 
faction, more able or more fortunate than his competitors, turns this dis- 
position to the purpoaea of his own elevation, on tha ruins of Public 
Liberty. 

Without looking forward to on extremity of this kind (which, never- 
theless, ought not to be entirely out of sight), the common and continual 
mischiefs of the spirit of party are sufficient to make it tbe interest and 
duty of a wise people lo discourage and restrain it, 

It serves always to distract the Public Councils and enfeehla the Public 
Ailminislraiion. It agitates the community with ill-founded jealousies 
and false alarms; kindles the animosity of one part against another; 
foments, occasionally, riot and insurrecUon. It opens the door to for- 
eign influence and corruption, which find a locilitaled access lo the gov- 
ariiment itself through the channels of party passions. Thus tbe policy 
aad the iidJI of one country are subjected to tbe policy and will of an~ 

There is an opinion that partiea \ii free tcmW'nea mb \w«.Wv '4hbJ6«: 
"pan tbe adraiinstn\tion of the go\ernme\H, uTii seifft \q V»es -K"- '^• 
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sprit of Liberty. This, within certiiin limits, \a probably true ; atid li 
goTerDmenls of BmoaarcbicBi cast, Fairiutiam may look wilb indiilgenca^J 
if out witli favor, upon tlie epirit of party. Bat hi tboae of tbe popuU^B 
cbaractor, in goveiumentu purely elettive, it in a spirit not to bo eni!oluv3 
aged. From their nataral tenilenoy, it i» certain there will always b^M 
enough of that spirit for every salutary pui'poss. And, there being coi 
Btant danger of excttsa, the efiurt ought tu be, by force of public opinio) 
to mitigate and nsauuge it. A lire not to be qaenubed, it demands a ~~ 
form vigilance to prevent itd buratini; into a flame, lest, instead of w. 
ing, it Bhauli) consume. 

It is important, likewise, that ihe liabits of ibinking in a Irce CDi 
should inspire cnutinn, in those intrusted with its admin istralioD, to 
flue themselves within their respective coustitntioiiBl epberos, avoiding in I 
the exercise of the powers of one department to encroach upon anothsr^f 
The spirit of oncroochmeQl teuda to uotisolidaio the powers of nil the di 
partmenls in one, andthos to create, whatever the fonn of government, 
real despotism. A just estimate of that love of power, and proneness H 
abuse it, which predominates in the human heart, is sufficient 10 satisQ 
DB of the truth of this position. The necessity of reciprocal checks il 
tbe exercise of political power, by dividing and distributing it into di" 
ferent depositories, and constituting each the Guardiiui of the FubK 
Weal against invasions by the others, boa been evinced by experimelt 
ancient and modern ; some of them in onr counti? and under our o 
eyes. To pi'eserve them must be ag neceasary as to institute them. 
in the opiuion of the people, the diatribntion or modification of tha ct 
atitulional powers be, in any particular, wrong, let it be corrected by 
amendment in the way which [be Constitution designatea. But let th 
be no change by usurpation ; for, though this in one instance may _„ 
the iUBtrumenl of good, it is the customary weapon hy which free govJ^ 
emments are destroyed. The precedent must always greatly overbri-H 
ance, in pei'mauent evil, any partial or transient benefit which [he aasm 
can at ony time yield. f 

Of all the dispoaitiona and habits which lead to political prosperity^ 
Beligion nnd Morality are indispensable supports. In vain wonid thn^ 
man claim the tribute of Patriotism who should Libor to subvert lhe«l 
great pillars of haman happiness, these firmest props of the duties of 
Men and Citizens. The mere Politician, equally with the pious man, 
ought to respect and to cherish them. A volume could not trace all lb<dl 
connections with private and public felicity. Let it simply be asked 
Where is the secuiity lor property, for reputation, for life, if the si 
of religious obligation desert the oatha, »hicb are tbe instnimenta ot 
vestigalion in Conrls of Justice ? And let us with caution indulge t1 
supjiosition that morality can be maintained without religion. What 
ever may be conceded to the infiuenco of refined education on minds oT 
peculiar stmcture, reason and experience both forbid ns to expect tl 
national morality can prevnil in exclusion of reUgioua principle. 

It is suhatanlially true that virtue or morality is a necessary spring oi 

popular government. The rule, indeed, extends with more or less for« 

10 every species of free govomraeut. Who that is a sincere friend to 1 

ID look with iadjfl'erence upon attempts to cbB^e^afouxi4!Ukn.Q£.4l 
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Protnoie, then, S9 an object of primary importance, inslilutiOfiB'ftl _.__ 
general ditliision uf knonledge. In prapanion as tbe structure of a gov- 
emmeot gives I'orc^e to public opiniun, it is estiential that public opinioD 
should be enligbteued. 

As a very iniponani Bonrce of strength and secarily, dierish public 
credit. One method of preserving it in to use it us sparingly as pos^bls ; 
avoiding occusiona of expense by ciillJvaCiiig peace, bat remembu'ini: aim 
that timely diaburaements Ui prepare for danger frequently prevent muih 
greater disbureenients lo repel it; avoiding, likewise, the aixumulution 
□f debt, nut only by shunning occasions uf cxpenae, but by vigoruus ex- 
eniotis in time of peace to disebarge the debts which iinu>uiaiibte wars 
may have occasioned, not ungenerously throwing upon poalcrity the 
burden which we ourselves ought lo bear. Tbe execution of these max- 
imB beloDge to your Representatives, bat it is necessary that public opin- 
ion should co-uperate. Tu facilitate to them the performance of tliur 
doty, it is esseiiiial that yon should praelicallj bear in mind that toward 
tbe payment of debts theie must be revenue ; that to have revenue there 
must be taxes ; that no taxes can be demised whith are not more or less 
inconvenient and unpleasant; that tbe intrinsic embarrnssment, insepai- 
nble from the selection of the proper objects (which is always a cht^ce 
of difficulties), ought to be a decisive moiiva for a candid conatruction of 
the conduct of the Government in making it, and for a spirit of acqniea- 
cence in the meauares for obtaining revenue which the public exigenciea 
may at ai^ time dictate. 

Observe good faith and justice toward all nations ; oul^vate peace and 
harmony with all. Religion and Morality enjoin this conduct ; and can 
it be I'oat good policy does not equally enjoin it ? It will he worthy of a 
free, enlightened, and, at no distant period, a great nation, to give to 
mankind the magnanimous and too novel example of a people always 
guided by an exalted justice and benevolence. Who can doubt that, in 
the course of time and things, the fruits of such a plan would richly re- 
pay any lemporar)' advantages, which might be lost by a aloady adher- 
ence to it? Can it be that Providence has not connected the permanent 
felicity of a nation with its virtue? Tlie experiment, at least, is reconi' 
mended by every sentiment which ennobles bumun nature. Ala8 1 is it 
tendered impossible by ita vices? 

In the execution of such a plan, nothing is more essential than that 
permanent, inveterate antipathies against particular nations, and passion- 
ate attachments for others, should be excluded; and that, in place of 
them, just a'ld amicable feelings toward ail ehoutd be cultivated. Tba 
nation which indulges toward another an habitual hatred, or an habitual 
fondness, is in some degree a slave. It is a slave to its animosity or to 
ita affection, either of which is sufficient to lead it astray Irom its duty 
and its interest. Antipathy in one nation against another disposes each 
more readily to offer insult and injury, to lay hold of slight causes of 
umbrage, and to be haughty and intractable when accidental or triSing 
occasions of dispute occur. Hence frequent collisions, ohstinale, en- 
renomeii, and bloody contests. The nation, prompted by ill-will lUld 
wsenHnent, sometimes impels W wav vha Government, contrary to the 
'-— - calcaUdona of policy. Tl\e Governoietv^, s^.™sdul'«i1(s.■^^ila'JatM U , 
lU'ouaJ propotisity, and adov^ tttou^ ubssiob -«\aA tiaiwra.-*^!^ 
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reject ; at other limes, it mokes tha animositj' of the nation mbservient 
to projects of liostilily instigated by pritle, ambition, and ottier Bininter 
and peroicioua motives. Tlie pence oltea, sometimes perbaps the liberty 
of nations hag beea tbe victim. 

So, likewise, a piusiooate attacliineat of one nation for another pro- 
duces a vaiiety of evils. Sympathy fur tbe favorita nation, ttkcilitaling 
the illusion of an iinaginarr common interest, in cases where no real 
common interest exists, and infusing into one ihe enmities of tlie other, 
belrajs tbe fonnor into a participation in tbe i^iiarrela and wars of the 
latter, withoat adequate inducement or justification. It leads also to 
concessions to the favorite nation of privileges denied to others, wliiub is 
apt (loubl? to iigura the nation malting the concessions, by unnecessdiilj 
parting with what ought to have been retained, and by exciting jealoosy, 
ill-wilt, and a dispositioo to retaliate in the parties fiom whom eqaal 
privileges are withheld ; ami it gives to ambiLious, corrupted, or deluded 
citizens (who devote ibemselves to the lavorite nation) facility to betray 
or sacrifice the Interest of their own country, without odium, Humelimes 
01*00 with popularity i gilding with the appearances of a virtuous sense 
of obligation, a cummciiJnble deference for public opinion, or a laudable 
seal fur public good, tbe base or foolish compliances of ambition, cor- 
ruption, or inratuatiim. 

As avenues to foreign influence, in innumerable ways, such attach, 
ments are particnUrly alarming to tlie truly enlightened and independent 
imtrioL How miiny opportunities do tboy afford to tamper with domea- 
cie factioDs, to practice the arts of seduction, to mislend public opinion, 
to influence or awe the public councils ! Such an atwuhment of a small 
or weak toward h great and powerful nation dooms tbe Kirmer to be the 
EBtellilo of the latter. 

Against tbe insidious wiles of foreign influence (t conjure you to be- 
lieve me, fellow -eitizeng) the jealous-y of a free people ought 'lo be am- 
slaatL/ awake ; since history and experience prove that foreign influence 
is one of the most baneful files of republican government. Hot that 
jealousy, lo be unaful, must be im'[«i-iial ; else it becomes the instniment 
of the very influence to be avoided, insieud of a defense against it. Ex- 
Mssive paitialily for one fcreign nation, and excessi™ dislike of another, 
cause those whom they actuate to see danger only on one side, and servo 
to veil and even second the arts of infliieuLe on the oiher. Real patriot!, ' 
who may resist the intrigues of the fuvorire, are liable to become si " 
pected and odious ; while its tools an d dupes nsnrp the applause 
fidence of the people to surrender their interests. 

The great nile of conduct for us, in regaixl to foreign nntic.._, 
extending our commercial relnlions, to haie with them na litlle ;ioHlU„ 
connection as possible. So far as we have already formed engagemeaW 
let them be fulfilled with perfect good faiib. Here let us sioj 

Eurape has a set of primury interests which to us have noni 
remote relation. Hence she ransl be engaged in freqnent coi 

the causes of which are essentially foreign to onr cimotfrni. 

therefore, it mnst be unwise in us to implicnie onr^-elves, hy artifidt 
ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics, or the ordinary O 
tdrnidoos and coJh'Bions of her trieniehips ov ennvVwes. 
^ i}ur demched nnd distant situnlinn m-nvea Mvi wuMwa-i 
b 13 1 
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different cottrse. If we remain one people, noder an efficient gorennaent, 

the period is not far off wlien we may defy material injury from externnt 
annoyance ; when we may dike suc^ii lui attitnile bs will cause the Dealrat- 
ity we may at any lime resolve upaii [o be scmpulously respei:led ; when 
belligerent nations, uuder tbc impassibility of making acquisidons upon 
OB, will not lightly baxard the giniig m [irovocatioD ; when we may 
choose peaee or war, as our interest, guided by justice, shall aonusel. 

Why forego the advantages of eo peuuUar a kituation? Wh? quit our 
own, to Btaud npon foreign ground '/ Why, by interweaving our destinjr 
with that of any part of Europe, enlant^e our peai^e and profiperity ia 
the toils of European ambition, ioterest, htimor, or caprice? 

it is our true policy to steer clear of permanent iilliances with any 
porrion of the foreign worid, so &r, I mean, as we are now lit liberty 
10 do it; for let ma nut be understood as capable of patrooiziug infi- 
delity to existing engagements. I hold the maxim no less applicuble 
to public than to private affairs, tliat liunesty is always the best policy. 
I repeal it, therefore, let those engagements be observed in ilieir genn- 
ine sense. But, in my opinion. It is uimecessary and would be unwise 
to eitend them. 

Taking care always to Iteep onrselvea, by suitable estalilishments, on 
a respecuihle defensive posture, we may safely trust to temjiorary alli- 
ances for extraordinary emergencies. 

Harmony, and a liberal iuterconree with all nations, are recommend- 
ed by policy, humanity, and interest. But even our comineroial policy 
Bhould hold an equal and impartial hand : neither soaking nor granting 
exclusive Eivord or preferences ; consulting the natural course of things j 
diffusing and diversifying, by gentle means, the streams of commerce, 
bat forcing nothing; establishing, with powers so disposed, in order to 
^ve trade a stable course, to define the rights of our merchants, and to 
enable the Government to support them, conventional rules of inierconrBe, 
the best tliat present circumsiaucea and mutual opinion will permit, but 
temporary, and linble to be from time to time abandoned or varied, as 
experience and circumstances shall dictate ; eonatnntly keeping in view 
that it is folly in one nation to loo\ for disinterestsd favors from anoth- 
er; that it roost pay with a portion of its independence for whatever it 
may accept under that character ; tliat, by such acceptance, it may place 
itself in the condition of having given equivalnnts for nominal fiivors, 
and yet of being repi'oaclied with ingratitude for not giving mora. There 
can be no greater error than to expect or calculate upon real favors from 
nation to nation, it is an illusion, which experience must cure, which a 
just pride ought to discard. 

In offering to you, my countrymen, these counsels of an old and af- 
fectionate friend, I dare not ho{)e they will make the strong and lasting 
impression I could wish; that they will control the usual current of the 
passions, or prevent our nation from rnnning the course which has hilh- 
prlo marked the destiny of nations. But if I may even flatter myself 
that they may be productive of some partial benefit or bome occasional 
good — that tbey may now and then recur to moderate the fury of party 
epin't, to warn against the miaclueCs o? forego. wiw\£\io, w gm— ' — =—' 
the impostures of pretended patriotUni— (.\i>«\io^'«v'i'™i*. 
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How far, in the diaobarge of mj official dudes, I hare been guided 1^ 
tlie principles which hare been delineated, [he public records and otha 
endencea of mj coodnct moat witness [□ ;on and to tba world. To mj 
self, the assurance of my awn conscience is that 1 have at least believe 
mjielf to be guided bj them. 

In relation to the still Bubsisting wer in Europe, in; I'roclamalioD o{ 
the 'iSi of April, I71IH, is the index to my plan. Sanctioned bj foa 
approviog voice, and by that of vour Bepreseutatives in both Houkbs oI 
CongreBa, the spirit of that meusure has continually governed n: 
fluenced b; an; attempts to deler or divert me from it. 

Afier deliberate examination, with the aid of the best ligbts I could 
obtain, I was well satisHed that our countiy, noder nil the cii'Ciiinatances 
of the case, had a right to take, and was bonnd in dut; and interest to 
take, a neutral position. Having taken it, I determined, ka (at aa should 
depend npon me, to maintain it, with muderation, perseverance, and 
firmness. 

The considerations which respect tbe right to hold this conduct it is 
not necessary on this occasion to detail. 1 will only observe that, ac- 
cording to my nnderutHnding of tbe matter, that riglit, so far from being 
denied bjnny of the belligerent powem, lias been virtually admitledbjall. 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct may be inferred, without nny 
thing more, from the obligation whicli justice and humiintty impose on 
every nation, in chbbs in which it is free to act, to maintain inviolate the 
relations uf peace and amity toward utlicr nntions. 

Tile inducements of interest for observing that conduct will best ho 
referred to your own reflections and experience. ^Vitli me, a predom- 
inant motive hss been to endeavor to gain time to our country to settle 
and matore its yet recent instilulions, and to progress without inierra|i*' 
tion to that degree of strength and consistency which is necessary '" 
give it, humanly speaking, the cciromand of its own fortunes. 

Though, in reviewing the incidents of roy adniinislrBlion, I am B 
conscious of intentional error, I am nevertheless too sensible of my do;- 
fects not to think it probable that I may have committed many eiTora, ■ 
Whatever they may be, I fervently teseech the Almighty to avert or 
mitigate the evils to which they may lend. I shall also curry wilh ma 
the hope that my cOQutry will never ceaao to view them with indulgence; 
and that, after forty-fire years of my life dedicated lo its service with nn 
upright zeid, the faults of incompetent abilities will be consigned to ob- 
lirion, Ds myself ronst soon be to the mansions of rest. 

Relying on its kindness in this as in other things, nnd actuated b^ 
that fervent love toward it which is so natural Id a man who views in it 
the native soil of himself and his progenitors fur several generations, I 
antieipnte with pleasing expectation that retreat in which 1 promise mv- 
Belf to realize, without alloy, the sweet enjoyment of partaking, in the 
midst of my fellow-citisena, the benign hifluence of good laws under a 
free government, the over favorite object of my heai't, and the happy n 
ward, as I trust, of our mutual cares, labors. 
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Interest, the rent ofmoney, 65. 
Interference by the FederalGovflm. 



la Qiigii\. tiu\. \a >w. «N<uAe&.';n. 



Jodrdary, elective, a, blander, 143. 
Jury Bcrvicc, 139. 
trial by, 130. 
Justice, uutlilji^ stable except, 14H. 

Labor and capital, !0B. 
Laad, tbe poorest, used first, 100. 
LacdB, waste, poUtical importance 
of; 143. 
I Law, the proper limits of, 15. 

Lav-makers — nbat ttiey sboald 
I bear in mind. 111. 

I Latra adopted, great umuber of, 11. 

^^H cover only a part of man's 



foolieh, passed from the best 
motives, 14 

prompt enforcement of, Id. 

reforms effected bv repealioK 
bad. 15. 

should be seldom cbanged,4S. 
"Legal tcndidr,"eO. 
Legislative bodies, hotr formed, 43. 
Liberty, meaning of, It 
License law. 114. 
" Local option," 113, 114. 
Local self-iravemment, 131. 

aabdiTlalona, poUUcal, 134. 

Moclilnery lives, 95. 
Majority rule, 41. 
Ualthnsian theory, the, 108. 
Hanljood suflrage, 87. 
Hanil'eBt dcstin;, 145. 
Manufactures forbidden, 117. 

how, spring np natu- 
-ally, 91. 
w England, 93. 



Merchant— 1)1 a office la BOcicty, 63, 
Uigratlon, 14a 

a remedy for low wages, 
106. 
Minority, eSfect of a powerful, 137. 
Minority— how ila nghts uns pro- 
tected, 43. 
the first duty of a, 136. 
the, often right, 9. 



u enemy of lilred labor- 
Honey, the mo of, 59. 
afoBsj^etUng not the first doty Vt 



Monopolies, corporatlouBare often^' J 



NatioD. the Federal Govi 
rules the, 123. 
the United States b, 133. ^ 
Natural laws, luflucnee of. In t 

Navigation Act, the, 117. 
Nominating conventions, ] 
Non-interference theory, ti_, __. 
NoD-parti9ab government a tram 



One hundred millions, when ^ 

□□mber, 146. 
"One-term principle" nol 

ciple at all, 42. 
Over-production caaaed by bona 



Paper money not money, 73. 
Piirllamentflry Rules, 149-163. _ 

Partles.palltlcai.liow cDinpuEed,3d 
Party action, rules for, 1S5. " 

government necessary, 34. 
polities, American, cnmpaA'^ 
Uveij honorahla, 138. " 

Penalties on eschanee, 86. 
People, the, will pnnlah inefflcienq 

and corruption, 3B. 

Petit jury, 18L 

Folitlcs an enticing pursuit, IBS. * 

the importance of, in afo" 



or, false Idea of the, 37. 



PoBtmasters, the election o£ wonld 

be a blunder, 39. 
Powers, division of, 2S, 39. 
President — his power of appolnt- 



_ enterpnso should not 

cheeked, 32. 
Prohihitary Ic^slfltion, 111. 
Property, how, originates, 80. 

thetVnit oflahnr, 65. 

the rights of, JQ8tiflefl,ISS' 
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Qnonim, s, how secured, 153. 



f Railroads. 37. 

r BespouaiblUt; cbb be no greater 
tHim tUe author- 
ity givan, 31. 
of the Executive, 

-wi- 

BlKbta, Inalienable, list of, 137, 128. 
KoK, the New York, 18. 
Bulers eusily corrnptcd, 19. 

Salt, Tree, 100. 
' ."SaviorofSocietj," tha, a wretch- 
ed shBJii, 17. 
Bera.tcliltig u tielce^ dnty of, 135. 



Senate, j: 



a[.M,3i 
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Slieriff abonld be appointed,- 143. 
Shin -plasters, 73. 
Slnliinf' Fnnd, what it is, 53. 
" Slate?' a political, 40, 134, 
Small iadoBtrlea make a people In- 
telllgeot, 89. 
notes, wby, slioald be forbld- 

Bociety, rights of, agalnat liquor- 

sellere, 1 IS. 

why, is formed, 11. 

Soni, what prudence dietatSs to a 

creBtnre with a, 13. 
Souls, corporations bavD no, 115. 
Special legifllallou eorropts Leals- 
iatnrcs.l4T. 
evU or, 116. 
Specie payments. 77. 
atablllly amain condition of pros- 



3tu.t«a liave power to confer tbe 

electoral fnmcblse, 38. 
Slrllte, whatisa? 102. 
Sli'iliEF, a, mast keep the peace. 



: beneflteA | 



Strikes, whether, I 

workmen, 103. 
Subordinates, who ought lo ap 

point! 33. 
Surplus men, no. In tbe world, 104 
sometimes Dccessarj, flL 

Taxes, direct and indirect, 49. 

why wttjiaj-, 48. 
Taxing power, abuse of the, 50. 
'''elcgraphi"' 

Tenure c 

of tbe, 3t 
Territorial organization, 113. 
Town meeting, 115. 

Trades- uuloue, interfereoee of. wlUi 
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Value, real, of a dollar, eO. 
Vested inUrests, 106. 
Vineland, example of, 115. 
Virtue necessary to maintain lib- 

Vnte, who, and why, 38. 
Voters, independent, 34. 

Wages paid out of accumoiat ed cap- 
ilal,63. 
what are, 61. 
Waste, all taxes are, 49. 
Weaitli, dulyof, 37. 

the result ofindnstry and 
self-denial, 56. 
Wells- Fargo'a ExpreBB.23. 
Women, why,aredenic^tbeTate,3A. 
WorXing-men's right to strike, 103. 
Workmen not benefiled by boun- 



' Yankee Notions," 91 
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